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JEGERE 


TO HIS 


ROYAL HIGHNESS 


GEORGE 
PRINCE of WALES. 


SIR 


HOUGH I am far from think- 

| ing that any Performance of mine 
can be intitled to the Honour-of 

Your Roya Hicuness’s Patronage, yet, 
as the following Work is a Tranflation of 
the Memoirs of the greateft General of 
Antiquity, I hope the Merit of the Ori- 
ginal, and the Name of Gefar, will in — 
fome meafure excufe the Prefumption i 
this Addrefs, 
In thele Memicirs Your Roya Hisn- 
nESs, wid She difplayed all that is great and 
noktgondunmate in the Art of War. The 
able ‘Coammandes af the’ mot warlike 
People. Upon ear entertains doses sic 
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the Hiftory of his own Campaigns. You 
are informed of the Motives which deter- 
mined him in all his Enterprifes, of the 
various Difficulties he had to encounter, 
and of the Steps by which in the end he 
was enabled to furmount all Oppofition. 
In a word, Prudence in Counfel, Cou- 
tage and Intrepidity in the Field, a calm 
- Prefence of Mind in the midft of Dan- 
gers, and an amazing Dexterity in fudden 
and unforefeen Emergencies, are here ex- 
emplified in the Condu& of a Leader, 
whom all fucceeding Ages have agreed to 
regard as the moft finifhed Pattern of mi- 
litary Merit. l 


` Ir- is the Obfervation of: one of the 
wifeft of ‘the Roman Hiftorians, ‘6 that 
s War is in a peculiar manner the Pro- 
vince of a Prince; and that though 
‘© civil Accomplifhments are. by no means 
c to be neglected, yet to the Perfon of 
$$ the Sovereign more’ immediately: .be- 
$ longs the Merit and Praifè of. being 
S'a great General.” And indeed as. it is 
among the principal Duties of a King; to 
protect his Sabje&ts from foreign Invar 
Aad ł = fions, 
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fions, to baffle the Attempts of ambitious 


and afpiring Tyrants, and to guard againft 
the Incroachments of powerful Neigh- 
bours, nothing can be more evident, than 
that a-due Inftitution in the Art of War 
ought to be confidered as an effential Part 
of the Education of a Prince. 


_ Some perhaps may be of opinion, that 
the Maxims of the prefent Age, which 
forbid Kings to appear in Perfon at the 
head of Armies, and injoin them rather 
to delegate their Power to others, render 
military Talents lefs neceflary in the 
Rulers of Nations. But tho’ this be in 
reality a very wife Policy, and excellently | 
calculated to prevent thofe.unjuft Wars, 
which have no other Foundation but the 
perfonal Ambition and Glory of Princes, 
yet does it by no means difpenfe with the 
Obligation of applying to the Study of | 
Arms. The due modelling of the Army, 
the introducing a proper Difcipline among 
the Troops, and the Difpofal of military 
Preferments, are intirely in the Breaft of 
the Sovereign, who would be but ill qua- 
lified for the Exercife of fo great a Truft, 
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if wholly unacquainted with martial Af* 
fairs. It is likewife well known, that in 
dangerous domeftic Sedition’, to which 
all States are at times liable, nothing tends 
more to confirm the well-affeGted fn their 
Duty, and to check the Machinations of 
the Factious, than whena King every ‘way 
qualified to command, appears in Perfon 
at the head of his Troops. In general 
Confederacies too, where many Nations 
unite to oppofe fome threatening: over- 
erown Power, it is often impoflible to re- 
concile their various Interefts, and pre- 
ferve the Unanimity neceflary to give 
Force and Vigour to their Operations, 
unlefs fome Prince of diftinguifhed Re- 
putation, and eminent Quality in the 
League, charge himfelf with the Conduct 
of the War, and employ his whole Au- 
thority to prevent thofe Competitions, Jea- 
loufies and mutual Animofities, which are 
every moment ready to break out in an 
Army compofed of fo many feparate and 
divided Bodies, . 


Hence it is that Valour and the mili- 
tary Virtues have always been confidered 
ce as 
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as Objects highly worthy the Purfuit 
of a Prince ; nor do they ever fail to meet 
with their due Share of Applaufe, unlefs 
where they degenerate into that hurtful 
Ambition, that immoderate Thirft of 
Conqueft, which prompts Men rather to 
be the Deftroyers than to be the Proteé- 
ors of Nations. As the Commenthries of 
Czfar furnifh the beft Leffons and Pre- 
cepts of War, fo the Example and Hifto- 
ry of the fame Cz/ar demonftrate, that 
the greateft Talents, when not directed 
to laudable Ends, are utterly infufħcient, 
either for prefent Security, or future Fame. 
Tho’ his Abilities as a General and a Statef= 
man were never perhaps equalled before 
or fince; yet as he employed them, not 
to promote the Welfare, but to difturb 
the Peace of Society ; not‘to defend, but 
to overturn the Liberties of his Country ; 
he could neither efcape the Hatred of the 
Age in which he lived, nor the Reproaches 
of Pofterity. We find him often in Di- 
. ftrefs, and fometimes in Defpair, ready to 
fly his Country, threatened with being 
tried and condemned as a public Crimi- 
nal; and at laft, after a reftlefs Life, full 
| A 4 : of 
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ef Anxiety and Care, cut off by a violent 
and untimely Death, juft as he had efta- 
blifhed his Tyranny, tho’ with it he could 
not eftablifh his own Happinefs. Had 
he employed his Authority and Addrefs 
' to preferve public Liberty; had he, for 
this glorious End, exerted his Induftry 
and admirable Talents; how amiable 
muft he have appeared, in what Security 
might he have lived, and with what Ve- 
neration would he have been regarded by 
all future. Ages ? | 


~ Your Roya Hicunsss is born to go- 
vern a People, who have at all times di- 
{tinguifhed themfelves by their Love of 

= Liberty ; a People always obedient to juft _ 
Laws, but impatient under Oppreffion, 
and infinitely jealous of their Privileges. 
Tacitus {peaking of them fifteen hun- 
dred Years ago fays, “ that they chear- 
« fully complied with the Levies of Men, 
« with the Impofition. of Tribute, and 
“with all the necefflary Demands 
“« of Government, provided they re- 
“ ceived no illegal Treatment or In- 
«c fulis from their Governors; for thofe 


“ they 
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“ they bore with Impatience: nor did 
* they acknowledge any other Subjection 
“© to the Romans, than what confifted in 
“ an Obedience to juft Laws, not the 
‘© Submiffion of Slaves.” Such was the ` 
Character of the Britifb People at that ` 
time, {fuch has been their Chara¢ter in all 
Ages, and. fuch it remains to this Day. 
Princes who obferved the Laws always 
found them peaceable Subjects, and ready 
to comply with their juft Demands: but 
when Infringements were made upon 
the public Liberty, they grew uneafy and | 
difcontented, and the Sovereign, by grafp- 
ing at too much, frequently loft all, 


_ Inpzxp it appears in our Hiftory, that 
the Defign of affuming an Authority in- 
dependent of the Laws, was never enter- 
tained by any of the beft and ableft of our 
Princes; who always efteemed it more 
glorious to rule over a free People, than 
to command a Nation of Slaves, Among 
many remarkable Examples of this, that 
of the ever memorable Henry the Fifth 
{eems in a particular manner deferving of 
Notice, He was a wife and valiant Prince, 
oa who 
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wh fcorned to incroach upon the Liber- 
ties of the Subjeéts, and abhorred the un- 
joftifiable Arts by which they had been 
impaired. He efteemed their Courage, 
Strength, and: Love, to be his greateft Ad- 
vantage, Riches, and Glory ; and readily 
joined with them to extinguifh the -mif- 
chievous Abufes that had been introduced 
by fome of his Predeceffors. He aimed 
at making good his Claim to the Crown 
of France, which he knew was only to 
be effected by the Bravery of a free and 
well-fatisfied ‘People. Slaves will always 
be Cowards, and, when they. dare declare 
themfelves, Enemies to their Mafter : by 
bringing his Subjects into that Condition, 
he muft infallibly have ruined his own 
Defigns, and made them unfit to fight 
either for him or for themfelves. He de- 
fired not only that his People fhould be 
free during his Time, but that his Suc- 
ceffors fhould not be able to deprive them 
of fo valuable a Blefling. He knew that 
he did not reign for himfelf but for his 
People, and regarding their Safety as the 
fupreme Law of Government, always paff- 
ed with the utmoft Chearfulnefs fuch 

| Laws 
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Laws as were prefented to him in behalf 
of public Liberty. The Event was fuch 
as might be expected. Never Prince was 
better obeyed ‘and ferved by his Sabjetts, 
more fuccefsful and formidable abroad, 
more beloved at home; ‘or more ‘fincerely 
lamented after his Death. ‘In fine,. Hi- 
ftory no where furnifhes a more pérfeé 
Pattern of a wife, vakant, and virtuots 
King. | 


Ir has been the good. Fortune of thele 
Nations for fome time. paft to be bleft 
with a feries of fuch Princes: The excel- 
lent Principles of Government ig one 
by King William at the Revolution, have 
been fteddily adhered to by his Succefiors 
of your illuftrious Houfe. Nor has the 
Security of domeftic Freedom alone em- 
ployed-their Attention. Like that glo- 
rious Monarch they have exerted their.ut- 
moft Influence to preferve the Indepen- 
dency of the other States of Europe, and 
by a Conduct fo truly noble merited the 
greateft of all Titles, that of being The 
Patrons of Public Liberty, and The Friends 
of Mankind. © °° - S 


Your 
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. Your Roya Hicungss is now at an 


Age when Examples of this kind make 


the deepeft Impreflion; and the early 
good ee You difcover, joined to 
the excellent Inftitution under which You 
have the Happinefs to be formed, give 
the jufteft reafon to believe, that they will 
not fail of having their due effe&. The 
Public beholds with Pleafure the Seeds of 
your many ripening Virtues, and charm- 
ed with the Profpect of the Advantages 
to be reaped. from their Maturity, feems 
to addrefs You: in the Words of Æneas 
to his Son A/canius, a young Prince of 
great Expectation, in whofe Perfon were 
centered the Hopes of a whole People. . 


----- Te, Animo repetentem Exempla tuorum; 
Et Pater Æneas, et Avunculus excitet Heétor: 


Tuar You may improve daily in every 
laudable and ufeful Quality, and that 
wheh by the Appointment of Providence 


You are called to the Exercife of the 


Government, You may long fway the 
Britifo Scepter with uninterrupted Prof- 


perity, 
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perity, and the intire Love of your Sub- 
jects, is the-fincere and ardent Prayer 


of, 
SIR, 
Your Roya Fiiteweis’s moft bumble 


nof dutiful, and E 


>., 
e 


— moft obedient Servant, 


——,. WILLIAM Duncan. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

HE following Tranflation of Cefar’s 

Commentaries was dane from.the cele- 
brated Edition of the late Dr. Clarke, printed 
for Y. Tonfon in 1712. All poffible Care has 
began, tekan to -rendes it exadt, and to prefesve 
the Diftinétnefs and Perfpicuity of Expreffion 
for which the Original is fo juftly famous, 
The Reader -williperceive, that the very turn 
and manner of Cæfar has been copied with the 
utmoft Attention; and tho’ the Succefs may 
ng aers anlwer Expectation, yet Candor 
will induce him to make great Allowances, 
when he confiders the inimitable Beauty of 
the Latin, and the Difficulty of expreffing 
ancient Manners and Tranfactions in modern 


Language. 


Ir was at firft intended to accompany the 
Tranflation with Notes, explaining what was 
difficult and-ebfeure'ia the Roman Art of War, 
But as a few loofe fcattered Remarks would 
have contributed little towards giving the 


Reader 


Soe, | 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


Reader a diftintt Idea of what was neceffhry 
to be known on this Head, there is fubfti- 
tuted in their place a Difcourfe concerning the 
military Cuftoms of the Ancients, in which 
all that is curious and moft interefting relating 
to thefe Matters is fully and copioufly explain- 
ed. Befides the ancient Authors; Rollin, Fo- 
lard, Orrery, Feugquiere, Machiavel, Montef- 
guseu, and feveral other Moderns have been 
confulted, and all fuch Paffages felected, as. 
tended to throw Light upon this Branch of 
the Roman Antiquities. As the Author, by hie 
Situation in Life, is neceflarily a Stranger to 
the practical Part of War, he pretends not te 
offer any thing of his own upon the Subject. 
If he has colleéted with Care from the Writ- 
ers before-mentioned, and difpofed the Ma- 
terials they furnifh in fuch a manner, as fuf- 
ficiently: to difplay the Proficiency and Im- 
provements of the Ancients in military Knowe 
ledge, he has compaffed all he intended, and 
the Reader will have no caufe to complain. 


Tyer ancient Names of Places are retained 
in the Tranflation, as well to avoid giving too 
: modern 
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modern a turn to the Author by a contrary 
Practice, as becaufe they are fufficiently fami- 
liar to an Engh/b Ear, being conftantly made 
ufe of by all Hiftorians who treat of thofe: 
Times in our Language. But as the follow- - 
ing Work may perhaps fall into the Hands of 
Perfons little acquainted with ancient Geogra-: 
phy, and who would therefore be at a lofs in. 
comparing Cæfar’s Defcriptions with the pre-- 
fent Face of the Country, the Reader, will find 
at the End of the Book a large geographical. 
Index, in which the ancient Names of Places, 
as near as can be difcovered with any Certain- 
ty, are explained by the modern, 


- Iv may be juft proper to mention, that be- 
fides the Seven Books of the Gallic War, and 
the Three of the Civil, written by Cæfar him- 
felf, the Supplements of 4. Hirtius Panja are 
likewife inferted in the following Tranflation, 
confifting. of one additional Book to the Gallic 
War, and three Books of the llexandrian, 
African and Spanifh Wars. 
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RoMAN ArT of War. 


Vor. I, a 
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DISCOURSE 


RoMAN ART of War, 


CHAP. I. 


Of the Undertaking and Declaration | 
of War. 


I. HE Romans, from {mall Begin- 
] ings and an almoft contemptible 
Original, rofe by degrees to be So- 

- vereigns of the World. If we 

enquire into the. Caufes of this, we fhall find, 
that nothing fo much contributed to it, as the 
excellence of their military Difcipline. War 
s a Profeffion of the greateft Importance 
to Society. ‘The Security of our Lives, Liber- 


ties, Properties, and indeed of all that is dear 
| a 2 and, 


ro g 
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CHAP.and valuable among Men, depends in a man- 
I. nerentirely on it. Good a wholfom Laws 
| may eftablifh Peace and Unity within, and if 
executed with vigour, will prevent the In- 
roads of Vice and Corruption; but are by 
no means fufficient to fcreen a State from 
powerful Neighbours, or fecure it againft the 
Affaults of the Ambitious and Afpiring. 
Hence in the moft peaceful Times, it has 
ever been efteemed a maxim of found Po- 
licy, to cultivate the Science of Arms with 
the fame Application, as when we are 
threatened with War and Invafions. For how- | 
ever little we may ourfelves be difpofed to — 
difturb the Tranquillity of the Nations around 
us, yet the Experience of all Ages makes 
it abundantly evident, that the moft power- 
ful and prevailing Argument to keep thofe 
quiet, from whom we have reafon to appre- 
hend.any danger, is by letting them fee that 
we are prepared to receive them, and capable 
of making them’ repent of their Rafhnefs, 
fhould they unjuftly feek a pretence of fal- 
ling upon us. In all wife States therefore, 
the Profeflion of a Soldier has ever been 
held in honour: nor do we read any Part of 
ancient Hiftory with greater pleafure, than 
that by which we learn,. how free Nations 
have defended themfelves againft the Attempts 
of incroaching Tyrants, and when roufed to 
a thorough exertion of their Strength, over— 
thrown in the end that very:Power, which 
once threatened to crufh them. It is not in- 


deed 
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deed to be denied, that the military Virtues of aC H A P+ 
free People, have not always been confined to . + 
Self-defence, and the avenging themfelves of 
their Fnemies. Ambition, anda Confciouf~ 
nefs of Superiority, have fometimes prompted 
even thefe to afpire -at univerfal Dominion. 
This is remarkably exemplified in the Hiftory 
of the Roman Commonwealth, from whofe 
Conftitution, and Love of Liberty, one would 
naturally expect a very different Spirit. Who 
more likely to become the great Patrons and 
Defenders of the common Rights and Pri- 
vileges of Mankind, than a People, whofe 
prevailing Paffion was an Abhorrence of 
Slavery; and who in a long feries of Strug- 
gles with the Nations around them, were 
never weary of fighting in defence of that 
Liberty, which is the Birthright and Inheri- 
tance of every reafonable Creature? And yet 
we find, that no fooner were they fecure 
of their own Freedom, than a thirft of Rule 
took poffeffion of their Minds, -and they forci- 
bly impofed that Yoke upon others, which 
they had difdained to fubmit to themfelves. 
The Superiority of their military Difcipline 
enabled them A degrees to accomplifh this 
unjuft Defign. Trained upin a continued 
Succeffion of Wars, and equally attentive to 

. their own Victories and Defeats, they were . 
daily improving themfelves ` in ‘the ‘Art of 
Conqueft, and attained at length to fo great - 
a maftery in it, that no Nation was able to 
withftand their Attacks. It cannot therefore 
a3 | but 
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CHAP.but be an agreeable, as well as ufeful In- 
© quiry, to trace out the military Cuftoms of 
-~\- à People, fo renowned for their Knowledge 

in the Art of War. And as it is my Defign, 
to prefent the Publick with a new Tranflation 
of the Commentaries of Cafar, who was con- 
feffedly the greateft General Rome ever pro- 
duced, I imagine a Difcourfe of this nature 
may be not improperly prefixed to that 

Work. | 
‘JI. Ler us then take a view of the Con- 
duct of the Romans, from their firft engaging 
ina War, through all the different Branches 
of its Management, until they at laft bring 
it to a happy Period. ‘This will naturally lead 
us to confider the Ceremonies attending the 
Declaration of War ; the Manner of levying 
Troops, and forming a Roman Army; the ` 
Precautions ufed in Marches and Encamp- 
ments; their Order of Battle, Conduct in 
Sieges, and the Machines and other Con- 
trivances made ufe of in the Attack and De- 
fence of Places. Under thefe feveral Heads 
. may be comprehended every thing that is 
material and important upon this Subject, 
It is not however my Defign, to enter into 
Grammatical Niceties, or a minute Detail of 
particular Criticifms, but only to give a ge- 
neral Idea of the military Cuftoms of the Ro- 
mans, intermixed with fuch Remarks, as may 
ferveto lay open the Wifdomand Policy of their 
frit Contrivance, and fhow. their natural 
| E Tendency 
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Tendency to that Superiority and univerfal CHAP, - 
Dominion, which they at length procured i 
the Commonwealth. R | 
III. Tue Ceremonies relating to the De- 
claration of War were inftituted by Numa — 
Pompilus, the fecond King of Rome. Ro- 
mulus, the Founder of that Colony, was, 
during the whole courfe of his Reign, en- 
gaged in perpetual Contefts with his Neigh- 
bours. The Neceffity he was under, at his 
firft fetting out, of procuring Wives for his 
Subjects by the Rape of the Sabine Virgins, 
exaf{perated all the Nations round about, and 
begot no {mall Jealoufly of the new Colony, 
which feemed to be founded on maxims of 
Violence and Injuftice. We are not there- . 
fore to wonder, if this drew on him a Series: 
of Wars, which continued almoft without 
intermiffion to the end of his Life. Thus 
the Romans, who were originally in great 
meafure a Band of Fugitives and Outlaws, 
improving their natural Fiercenefs by having 
their Arms conftantly in their Hands, gra- 
dually grew to be a brave and warlike People. 
Numa, who fucceeded Romulus, being a Prince 
of-a pacific Temper, fet himfelf to check this 
martial Ardor, and form them to. Religion, 
and a Refpect for the Gods. In order to 
ftifle that impetuous defire of War, which 
he found fo prevalent among them, he 
eftablifhed certain Ceremonies, which were 
alwaysto precede the commencing of Hoftilities, 
a4 and 
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CHAP, and committed them to.the care of a College 
„i of Heralds, called Feciales. The Chief or 
ma Fiead of this Society had the Name of Pa- 
ter Patratus: and it was his peculiar Office, 

to make Peace, or denounce War. Livy, 
indeed, feems to confider him asa temporary 
Minifter : for, in his Account of the Treaty 
concluded with the Abans, before the triple 
Combat of the Horatii and Curitatiz, he makes 

one of the Fectales choofe a Pater Patratus, 

on purpofe to perform that Ceremony. But 

as I have no defign to enter into a Contro- 

verfy of this nature, little important in itfelf, 

and not eafy to be decided, I fhall content 
myfelf with obferving, that the Officer here 
mentioned, whether conftant or temporary, 

' was one who had a. Father and Son both 
alive. Hence this Title of Pater Patratus, 
which may be interpreted to imply a more 
perfect kind'of Father, as they feem to have 
imagined him to be, whofe own Father was 

ftill living, after he himfelf had been a Fa- 

ther for fome time. Such an one, ‘it was 
believed, would be an equitable and moderate 
Judge in Affairs of this kind,.and not over 

. forward to plunge his Country into a War, 

in which fo many Lives that muft be dear 


to him, would unavoidably be expofed to 
hazard.. . 


IV. Anp. indeed. the Ceremonies them- 
felves, as inftituted by Numa, feem peculiarly 
calculated to render the Romans cautious and 


circumf{pect, 
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'circumípe&t, in a Matter of fo great Im-CHAP 
portance. For before they entered upon a I. i 
War with any State, the College of Heralds 
were to commiffion the Pater eo to 
go and demand fatisfaction in the name of 
the Roman People. Accordingly this Officer, 
clothed in the Habit of his Order, fet for- 
ward for the Enemy’s Country; and enter- 
ing the Frontiers, proclaimed aloud the caufe 
of his Arrival, calling all the Gods to wit- 
nefs that he came to demand {fatisfaction, and 
imprecate the Divine Vengeance on him- 
felf and Country, if he faid any thing con- 
trary to Truth. When he came to the chief 
City of the Enemy, he again repeated the 
fame Declaration, adding frefh Oaths and 
Imprecations, and withal defired fatisfaction. 
If his Demands were granted, he returned 
immediately to Rome, and all Thoughts of 
War were laid afide. But if they required 
time to confider, he gave them ten Days, 
and then came again to hear their Refolution. 
This he did, in fome Cafes, three times: but 
if after thirty Days, nothing was done to- 
wards an Accommodation, he called Gods 
and Men to witnefs the Refufal, and exprefly 
denounced, that the Romans would now 
think themfelves fufficiently authorifed, to 
take fuch Meafures as the Cafe required, in 
order to do themfelves juftice. Upon his 
return to Rome, he repaired to the Senate, 
attended by the whole College’of Heralds ; and 
having there made a report of his Embafly, 
l declared 
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CHAP.declared'the legality of the War. The Af 
n'y fair was then debated among the Fathers: 
~ and if the majority of Voices were for War, 

the fame Officer was fent back to the Ene- 

my’s Frontiéts, where in prefence of at leaft 

three Perfons he pronounced the ufual De- 
claration, throwing a Spear at the fame time 

into their Territories, in Token of defiance. 


V. Tuese Inititutions continued long in force: 
at Rome, even during the times of the Com- 
monwealth ; and it muft be owned, were 
admirably well contrived to anfwer Numa’s 
great Defign, of habituating the Romans to 
Peace, and blunting the edge of their martial 
Fury. For as a certain {pace of Time was 
neceffarily to intervene, between the Injury 
received and the commencing of Hoftilities ; 
this left room for Reafon and Reflection, and 
gave them an Opportunity of weighing ma- 
turely all the Confequences of the Step they 
were about to take. The Imprecations too 
to be denounced by the Herald: againft him- 
felf and Country, if he advanced any thing 
contrary to Trath, would naturally make 
them very cautious in their Demands, and 
extremely attentive to the Equity and Juftice 
of them. Add to all this, the great proba- . 
bility of adjufting Matters amicably, and ob- 
taining a reafonable Satisfaction, which can- 
not by any means be expected, where the 
Parties fly immediately to Arms, and by mu- 
tual Acts of Hoftility exafperate one oe | 

ne 
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xi 


One would think, that a State under the CHAP. 


check of fo many Reftraints againft Oppref- 
fion, could not eafily break out into violent 
or unjuft Wars. Accordingly we find, not 
only the ancient Hiftorians, but even many 
modern Writers of Name and Reputation, 
extolling the Moderation and Difinterefted- 
nefs of the Romans; their Faith in Treaties ; 
{teddy Adherence to their Allies ; and care to 
have Equity on their fide in all their Under- 
takings. It is however, methinks, a fuffi- 


I. 
tngh 


ciently obvious Reflection, that a People, who 


by degrees accomplifhed the Conqueft of the 
Univerfe, and forced all Nations to fubmit 
to their Dominion, muft in many Inftances 
have been the Aggreffors. For altho’ in the 
firft beginnings of their State, they were per- 
haps often unjuftly attacked by their Neigh- 
bours, out of Envy and Jealoufy; yet it is 
certain, that their Power at laft became fo 
very formidable, that no Nation was willing 
to enter the Lifts with them. We find them 
rotwithitanding ftill pufhing on their Con- 
quefts, ftill engaged in new Wars, and ex- 
tending the Limits of their Empire. Now 
both Reafon and Experience tell us, that in 


a Controverfy between States of unequal. 


Strength, the weaker will fubmit to many 
Infults and Hardfhips, rather than draw upon 
themfelves a War, which they forefee muft 
end in the fubverfion of their Liberties. And 
indeed if we examine narrowly into the Con- 
duct of the Romans, we {hall find, that their 


Reputation - 
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CHAP. Reputation of Juftice is owing rather to an 


exact Obfervance of certain outward Forms, 
and the Partiality of their Hiftorians, than 
any {teddy Adherence to the Principles of 
Equity. For as their Power and Dominion 
increafed, and they became confcious of their 
Superiority, they readily gave way to the Dic- 
tates of Ambition, and were never at a lofs 
in contriving fome ground of Quarrel with 
thofe Nations, whom in their Plan of uni- 
verfal Conqueft, they had refolved to bring 
next under {ubjeCtion. But as all their At- 
tempts of this kind were preceded by Com- 
plaints of Injuries received, pretended Grie- 
vances, and formal Declarations of War ; this 
gave a colour of Juftice to their Undertak- 
ings, and effectually deceived the ‘People ; 
who, convinced that they had Equity on their 
fide, followed their Generals with an affured 
Confidence, imagining. themfelves under the 
immediate Protection of the Gods. Add to 
‘this, that the Hiftorians, partly mifled by 
the fame Notions, partly thro’ a national and 
almoit unavoidable Partiality, have vied with 
one another in extolling the Equity and Mo- 
deration of the Romans, and varnifhing over 
fuch parts of their Behaviour, as feemed nroft 
liable to exception.. The Merit of thefe 
Writers, and the Veneration paid them by 
fucceeding Ages, have given a kind of Sanc- 
tion and Authority to their Opinions. It 
looks like Prefumption to contradict Authors 
of fo eftablithed a Reputation: and being ac- 
| | cultamed 
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cuftomed to admire them from our Infancy, CHAP. 
we are eafily led to believe, that we cannot": 
do better than blindly give into their Senti- 
ments. It is only upon this Principle I am. 

able to excufe fome late Writers of great 
Name, who in treating of the Roman Com- 
monwealth, have not {crupled to adopt the 
Prejudices of the ancient Hiftorians, and re- 
prefent that People as Patterns of Equity and 
Juftice in all their Proceedings. 


VI. As nothing is of greater importance 
in Hiftory, than to form a right Judgment 
of Events and their Caufes, and penetrate in- 
to the real Character of States and Nations, 
I fhall take fome pains to fet this. Matter in 
a true Light; and to that end fhall lay before 
the Reader a fhort view of the TranfaGtions 
between the Romans and Carthaginians. It is 
well known, that thefe laft were charaCterized 
by the Romans, as a faithlefs and perfidious 
People, regardlefs of Oaths, and whom no 
Ties or Treaties could bind. They even 
went {o far as to make Puntck Faith ferve on- 
ly as another Expreffion for Infincerity. Who 
would imagine, after fuch a reprefentation of 
Things, that in all the Punick Wars-the Ro- 
mans were the Agereffors; and that, in the 
two laft efpecially, they forced the Carthagi- 
nians into them by the moft flagrant Acts of 
Injuftice ? But let Truth and an impartial 
Account of Facts determine. . The occafion 
of the firt Punick War was as follows. -A 


Body 
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CHAP. Body of Campanian Soldiers, known in Hifto- 
| BE by the Name of Mamertines, and who had 
ferved under Agathocles Tyrant of Syracufe, 
upon the Death of that Prince retired to Mef- 
fina: where being received as Friends, they 
treacheroufly mafiacred one part of the In- 
habitants, expelled the reft, and feizing upon 
the Lands, Houfes, and even Wives of thofe 
unfortunate Men, remained fole Mafters: of 
that important City. Some time after this, 
the People of Rhegium, to {creen themfelves 
from the Infults of the Carthaginians, whofe 
Fleets appeared frequently off their Coaft, 
applied:to the Roman Senate for a Garrifon: 
A Legion of four thoufand Men raifed in 
Campana, and commanded by Decius Jubel- 
hus, was appointed to that Service. At firft 
_ they behaved fuitably to the Intention of thofe 
who employed them : but at length, tempted 
by the Wealth of the Place, emboldened by 
the example of the Mamertines, and ftrength- 
ened by their aid, they acted the fame perfi- 
dious and cruel Part towards the Rbegtans, 
which the other had acted towards the Peo- 
ple of .Mefina. 


VII. As thefe two Cities were parted only 
by the narrow Strait which feparates Italy 
from Sicily, and were not infenfible of the 
Odium they had bgought upon themfelves by 
their Treachery, they entered into a ftrict 
‘Confederacy mutually to fupport each other 
m their Ufurpations: This Alliance a 
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for fome time. But at length the Romans, CHAP. 
having difengaged themfelves from the many Vs, 
Warsin which they wereintangled, turned their 
Thoughts towards the Punifhment of their 
perfidious Legion. Rbegium was invefted, and 
after an obftinate Refiftance, taken by Affault. 
All that remained alive of the Garrifon, a- 
mounting to about three hundred, were car- 
ried to Rome, beaten with Rods, and then 
publickly beheaded inthe Forum. The De- 
ftruction of this confederate City produced a . 
mighty change in the Affairs of the Mamer- 
tines. While aided by their Friends at Rhe- 
gium, they had not only lived fearlefs of 
Danger, but had often made Inroads into the 
Territories of the Carthaginians and Syracu- 
Jans, putting many of their Towns and Vil- 
lages under Contribution. The Cafe was now 
greatly altered: for being attacked by Hiero 
Pretor of Syracufe, they were overthrown in 
Battle, and their Army almoft totally cut off. 
Humbled and reduced by fo terrible a Blow, 
they thought themfelves no longer in a con- 
dition to defend Mefina ; and differing in Opi- 
nion about what Meafures to purfue, one 
Party furrendered the Citadel to the Cartha- 
ginians, whilft another. fent Ambafladors to 
implore the Protection of the Romans. 


VIII. Tue Affair was debated in the Se- 
nate ; where being confidered in all its Lights, 
it gave no fmall perplexity to the Fathers. 
On the one hand they thought it difhonour- 


able, 


Xvi 
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able, and altogether unworthy of the Romar 
Virtue, to undertake the defence of Traitors, 
whofe Perfidy was exactly the fame with that 
of the Rbegians, which they had lately pu- 
nifhed with fo exemplary a Severity. But then © 
again it was of the utmoft Confequence to 
ftop the Progrefs of the Carthaginians ; who, 
not fatished with their Conquefts in Africa 

and Spain, had alfo made themfelves Mafters 
of Sardinia, and the adjacent Ifles on the 
Coaft of Italy; and would certainly get all 
Sicily into their hands, if they fhould be 
fuffered to pofiefs themfelves of Méfina. 
From thence, into Italy, the. Paffage was 
very fhort; and it was in fome meafure to 
invite an Enemy to come over, to leave him 
that Entrance open. Thefe Reafons, tho’ 
ftrong, could not prevail with the Senate to 
declare in favour of the Mamertines ; and ac- 
cordingly Motives of Honour and Juftice pre- 


vailed over thofe of Intereft and Policy. But 


the People were not fo fcrupulous. In an 
Affembly held on this Subject, it was refolved 
that the Mamertines fhould be affifted ; and 
Appius Claudius, one of the Confuls, was 
ordered to conduct an Army into Sici} for 
that purpofe. Appius, to learn the true ftate 
of Things, went over in perfon to Mefina, 
and conducted himfelf fo happily, as by fome 
means to perfuade the Carthaginian Officer 
to evacuate the Citadel, This fo highly of- 
fended the People of Carthage, that they con- 
demned their Officer to be crucified as a Trai- 

tor 
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tor and a Coward. ‘At the fame time they CHAP. 
invefted the Place by Sed and Land, anden- . 1 
tering into an Alliince with Hiero'the new ~~ 
- King of Syracufe, were joinéd by his Troops. 
Mean-while Appias, ‘having by an artful Strá- 
tagem, ‘eluded the Vigilance of the Cartha- 
ginian Admiral, croffed the Strait with:all his 
Forces, and attacking the Syracufans and Car« 
thaginians one after another, compelled them 


to abandon the Siege. 


IX. Sucu was the beginning of’ the firft 
Punick Wat, in which I think it: evidently 
appears, that the Romans were the Ageréffors. 
For they. undertqok the’ defence df’ 4 traiter- 
ous and perfidjous fet of Men; againft‘a Peo= 
ple with whom’ they were in; 'AMarce and 
Amity. I ‘deny not that Reafons of State, 
and the Maxims of Policy, plexd‘ftrdngly in 
their. Behalf on ‘this Occafion. “It ‘was cer-' 
tainly not their Intereft, to fuffer the €artha- — 
ginians to ‘become too powerful, or get infiré 
poffeffion of ai Ifland that lay fo coritiguous 
to Fah. But if we examine tale Condu@ 
by the Rules of ftii& Juttice; it will-be found 
no eafy matter to vindicate ‘it. “And‘in fact’ 
we have feen, that the Senate abfolutely de- 
clared againft aiding thé Mamertines, as incoti-’ 
fiftent with Honour, and the Dignity of the’ _ 
Roman Name. Whether they atted fincerely 
tipon ‘this Occafion, or only to. fave Appear- 
ances, is not my bufinefs to determine. It is 
enough that the thing itfelf ferves to suftify 

Vou. I” l the 
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CH AP.the-Carthaginians, and exempt them from tha 
__,Charge of having been the firft Aggreffors in 
- ">: this War. Nor indeed do the Roman Writers 
throw the Blame of it upon them, but ge- | 
perally allow, that Jealous, and an apprehen- 
fion of each other’s grewing Power, em- 
broiled the two States upon ha prefent Occa- 
fion. | 


~ X. Bur let us now pafs to the fecond Pu- 
nick War. Here it is that the Charge of In- 
fincerity feems to lie heavieft againft the Car- 
thaginians... The Romans exa{perated by the 
Loffes they received, gave a free vent to their 
Hatred, and {pared no Endeavours to blacken 
their Adverfaries, and lay the whole. Blame 
of the War upon them. And indeed they. 
have contrived ta give a fpecious Colour to 
this Accufation, by reprefenting the taking 
of Saguntun: as the caufe of the Quarrel. For 
to confider = the firft yeas of hi 
Step; Hannibal, coptrary, as retend, 
to the exprefs tenor of reales, and with- 
out any formal Declaration of War, falls up- 
on a City in alliance with the Romans. But 
as Polybius. has very judicioufly obferved, the 
taking of Saguntum is to. be looked upon as 
the beginning, not the caufe of the War : and. 
if we trace Mattersto their fource, we thall find 
that the Carthaginians were provoked to this 
Step, by a feries of the moft anjuttifiable In- 
juries on the fide of the Romans. Soon after 
the conclufion. of the Peace of Sicily, the, 

_ Mercenaries 
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Mercenaries who had ferved in the Armies CHAP. 
of Carthdge revolting, brought that’ State, a i 
to the very brink of Deftru&ion: ‘The. Sar- 
dinians taking advantage of thefe. Troubles, 
fhook off the Carthayintan Yoke, and expelled 
all their Garrifons out of the Ifland. Things 
continued for fome time in this fituation, ‘till 
at length the Carthaginians, having quelled 
the Rebellian in Africa, prepared tò recover 
poffeffion of Sardinia. The Romans, who 
during all the foregoing Troubles of Carthage 
had behaved with great Juftice and Mode- 
ration, now feeing that People like to regain 
their former Strength, pretended a jealouly 
of the new Preparations. and declared War 
apainft them. “The Carthaginians, unable at 
that time to enter the Lifts with fo powerful 
an Adverfary, were forced to fubmit to a 
fecond ‘Treaty, by which they gave up Sardi 
niato the Romans, and obliged thenifelves to 
an additional Payment of twelvé hundred 
Talents. 


XI. Tuts Injuftice of the Romans may bè 
conifidered as the firft and principal Caufe.of 
the fecond Punick War. For Hamilcar fir- 
named Barcha, highly exafperated on account 
of a Treaty, which Neceffity alone had cóm- 
pelled thé Carthaginians to {ubmit to, refolved 
to break with Rome the firft favourable Op- 
portunity; and accordingly dire&ted all his 
Views to the fuccefs of that Enterprife. How 
deeply he refented the Injury of which we 

b 2 {peak, 
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CHAP. {peak,appears by his making Hannibal fwear 
L- upon the Altar at the age of nine Years, that 
œ «+ he would ever:be.an irreconcileable Enemy 
to the -Rewans, During his command in 
Spain, he brought the greateft part of that 
Country under the power of the Curthagi- 
nitans : but fallingin Battle before he had com- 
pleated the Conqueft of it, /drubal his Son- 
in-law fucceeded him, and continued the 
War with fuccefs. This alarmed the Romans, 
who thinking it a neceffary piece of Policy to 
check the growing Power of a rival State, 
obliged A/drubal to enter. into a new Treaty, 
ih which it was ftipulated, that he fhould at- 
tempt no Conqueft beyond the Iberus. How 
this may appear to others, I cannot fay, but 
to me it carries the Idea of a freh Infult, 
_as the Romans hereby claimed a manifeft fupe- 
riority over the Carthaginians, and affumed the 
power of fetting Bounds to ‘their Empire : 
a Point upon which they were always fo 
very nice themfelves, that no Excufe can be 
offered for their difregarding it in their Con- 

duct. towards others. . , 


~ XII. Hawnipatr fucceeded A4/drubal in the 
command of the Army; and having in a very 
fhort time compleated the reduction of Spatz, 

~ began to think ferioufly of avenging the many 
Wrongs donè his Country by the Romans, To 
that end he contrived a pretence of Quarrel 
with the Saguntines, that by attacking their 
City, he might give occafion to a Rupture 
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between the two States. For though Segun-C ĦA P. 
fum \ay on this fide the Iderds, and there- .." 
fore was within the Plan, of Conqueft’ pere V7 
mitted to the Carthaginians by the: Romans ; 
yet, thefe laft, as if repenting of the Con- 
ceifion they’ had: made’ to_ their Advetfaries, 
concluded an alhance' with the Sgruntines foon 
after. the ‘figning ‘of’ the ‘Treaty’ with 4/- 
drubal. © Now as by an Article of that Treaty, 
neither State was to make War upon the Allies 
of the other, the Romans bp sages that. S4- 
guntum, though on this fide the Jerus, could 
not be «attacked: without violating the: Peace. 

On the other hand the Carthaginians miintain- 
ed, thatthe very Alliance with the ` Sagun- 
tines was a violation of the Treaty, as being 
no other than a -mean Artifice to wreft‘the 
power of making War upon the Saguntines 
out of their hahds, after it had been exprefly 
conceded to them by that Article, which per- 
mitted: the Conqueft of all the. Nations of 
Spain-on this fide the JBeras. I think it need- 
liefs; to ‘enter--into a Difcuffion of this nice 
point, - becaufe the taking’ of Saguntum ought 
to be ‘confidered rather as the beginning of 
the Quarrel, than the Canfe ofthe War. The 
Carthaginians were determined upon’ ‘Hofti- 
lities: and it appears by the above’ deduction, 
that ‘the Romans, by a continued. feries of 
Infults -and Provocation§, ‘had given them 
but too juft grotind to come to that Extremity, 
Polybius himfelf, a great admirer of the Rs- 
mans,- and who endeavouts on all occafions 
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CHAP. to. reprefent their Conduct in the moftfaveur- 
able Light, though he blames the Attempt 
-7 upon Saguntum as an infractign ofthe Treaty, 
is yet forced to -acknawledge thus. much.-‘ It 
w would be a great miftake, fays that ju- 
 diciqus Hiftorian, -tq canfider: the. takidg of 
Lil Saguntum by Haguibal as the real Caule of 
© the fecond Punick. War. It- was the be- 
‘+ ‘ginning, but not the. caufe, of it... The 
«© regret of the Carthaginians fox tho. lofs of 
“ Sicily; the Violence and , Injuftice of: the 

s Romans, in feizing Sardinia, and-ippofn 
“a new Tribute; and.laftly, the Succefs of 
«c the Carthaginian Armies in Spain, which in+ 
* ‘{pised that State with Courage,.and alarmed 
« their Adverfaries:. thefe wore the real 
«Candies of the Rupture, If we confider only 
t the Siege of Saguntum, we. ¢arnot- avoid 
t throwing the whole blame upon the Certha- 
«' gittans,, whofe -attack of. that City. was a 
sC manifest Violation of the, Treaty with 
_ * Affrubal.. For though the Seguntings were 
“net in alliance. with; Rome. at. the.time sof 
* the conclufion of that Treaty, it, is evident 
$ the Romans did not thereby. dinek- thems 
t. felves ofthe Liberty ofmaking new Alliances. 
«In this view of things, therefore, the Garthe- 
: «t ginigns. would . be altogether -:inexcufable, 
© But if we ga back to the 'Fimes when 
tc Sardinia was forcibly feized, and a nev 
t, Tribute impofed, it muft be confeffed, adda 
t the Hiftorian, that, the Conduct. of the Ros 
i magasin thelg two points E 
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. XII. Thus we fee that Polybius throwsC HAP. 
the whole blame of the fecond Pumick War © 
upon the Remans-;-and I believe every think. 
ing Man will be-ef the fame Opinion: which 
ought ’ to. make; us cautious of! giving too 
eafy Credit to the hep weeps of ther 
diftoriens, when they charge ‘their Enemies 
with Infidelity and Breach of Faith, and bė» 
ftow ách magnificent Elogiums of Juftice 
and . Moderation. upon their ‘own ‘Common- 
wealth. For allewing the Carthaginians te 
trave been the Sr& in breaking the Peace, it 
may with reafon be afkdd, whether the no» 
torious Injpftice of the Romats previoully 
committed,’ did not juftify thém in no longer 
obferving a Treaty concluded in all the Forms; 
and whether it was not 2 legitimate Reafon 
for entering into a Wat. I canpot however 
but obferve, that Peyésus feems ta be a little 
too fevere in his Cenfure of the Carthaginians 
for attacking Saguntum. It will furely adinit 
of debate, whether the Article relating to the 
Allies of both States could be e any 
farther than to the Alliance a@twally fub- 
fifting. at the time of the figning -of the 
Treaty. If we-éxtend it to áll Alliances what- 
foever, either madé or te be made; thi 
feems - mutually to inveft. them with a 
Power of prohibiting each other from engag- 
ing in any War: becaitfe either of them.contract- 
ing an Alliance with that Peopleagainit whom 
War was intended, liek hem. thereby 
a 2 b 4 facred 
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CHAP. facred and inviolable. But allowing the Re- 
È > fedtion wh Polybius ‘to Be-yaft, that- the two 


dying on ‘this fide the-Iberus. For by giving 


thofe Countries, they plainly ‘bound themf#lves 
not td come under any Engagements ir. confit. 
ent with that Article. ‘The: Alliance there- 
fore with the Saguatines,.as:it tended to di- 
veft the Carthaginians of &:Power exprefly 
conceded to: them by the Freaty, ought tò 
be confidered asa direct Violation of it: and 
the Romans might: with:-equal juftice have 
contratted Amity with: all the other Nations 
of Spàin yet untubduéd, aad thereby utterly 
deprived the: Carthaginians ‘of’ the. Power of 
making Waria that Country, `- E 


.. ATV, But-it is now -time to take a view 
ofthe Caufes that.gave rife%to-the third Punick 
War';-in Which, I. believe,: it ‘will be abun- 
dantly manifeft, that the Rowans proceeded 
without the leaft appearancé ‘of: Juftice. A~ 
mong the Conditions of the Peace-granted by 
Séipio to the Carthaginians, : there was one 
which imported, that they fhould not make 
War without the confent: ‘of the Romans. 
Mafnif2, ‘King of Numidia, taking advantage 
of this: Article;: made daily’ Incroachments 
upon their Perrtorits, and difpoffefied sae 
Bou À QÈ 
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of feveral Towns and Diftritts. He wasCHAP. 
himfelf in great favour with the Romans, L > 
on account of the many Services he had done 
them in the fecond ‘Punick War: and being 

no Stranger to their Hatred: and: Jealoufy of 
the Carthagimans, imagined they would not 

be difpleafed at his Attempts to weaken. the 
Power of a Rival-State.. The ‘Event fhewed 
that he was not miftaken: ‘in his. Judgment. 
The Carthaginians not daring to do themfelves 
juftice, applied to the Romans for Redrefs. But 

all their Solicitations were to: no purpofe. 
Commiffioners indeed fet out for Africa, to 
examine the -Pretenfions of the two Parties, 
and bring Mattersto an‘iffue!: Thefe finding 
Mafiniffa already pofiefled of the Territories 

in queftion, chofe-rather to leave the Affair 
undecided, than efther oblige. the King to 
abandon his Conquefts, or declare exprefly 
again{t the Carthaginians. ‘The fame Conduct 

was obferved in two. following. Deputations : 
whence it was generally believed, that the 
Commiffioners.acted in a manner by.. Order of 

the Senate, and had received private Inftruc- 
tions to favour. Mafintfa, who by this Delay 
had an Opportunity.of eftablifhing himfelf in -~ 
his Ufurpations, . : 


XV. Ir was upon occafion of the laft of 
thefe Deputations, that the elder Cato, who. 
was one of the Commiffioners, obferving the 
flourifhing Condition of Carthage, and ‘its 
great Power and Riches, notwithftanding the . 

ee : many 
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| CHAP. many Loffesit had fuftained, cõüld not help 
gen Confidering it as a very dangerous Rival to his 
-| Country. Accordingly at his return, he de- 
clared in the Senate, that Reme could never be 
fafe, fo longas Carthage fhould fubfift. Nay 
fo, deeply had this Apprehenfion rooted itfelf 
in. his Mind, that in order to keep alive in 
his. Countrymen a ‘fenfe of their danger, he 
never {poke ‘upon publick Affairs, but. he 


always concluded his opinion with this Sen- _ 


tefice, Carthage muf be deftroy'd. And indeed 
the Romans, naturally averfe to that City, and 
mindful of. the. many Calamities they: had 
fuffered from it, were caftly': perfuaded: to 
ceine into this Defign.. Nor was it long’ be- 
fore an Opportunity offered. itfelf. . The Car- 
thaginians exaf{perated tothe laft degree by 
the continual Incroachmtsits of Mafnffe, and 
feeing no hdpes of Redrefs from the Senatè, 
had recourfe'to Arms. `A Battle was fought, 
in which they were defeated, their. Camp 
taken, andtheir whole Army cut to prteces. 
. The Romans resolving. to take advantage of 
this Blow, and df the Preténce furnifhed by 
the Quarrel with Mafniffe, declared War in 
form. All the Endeavours of the Carthdgi- 
mans to mollify them were . without effect. 
They, even made an abfolute furrender of 
their City and: Territories; and in obediéfice 
tothe Ordersof the Serate, fent thre¢ hun~ 
dred of their principal Nobility as Hoftages, 
and delivered up, without Fraud, all. their 
Arms. Bat thefe Acts. of. .Submuiffion, were 


4 enjoined 
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enjoined, ably:;in the view of weakening; CHAP. 


and. rendering them incapable of Refiftance. 

For the Romans ftill-pereniptorily demanding, 
thas they {hould abandon their City; and 
give itup to be demolifhed, compelled them 
at laft toarm in their own Defence, 


Z ve f: , , 4k 
_ XVI. I-thought it neceflary to be thus 
particular h my Account of the Wars. be- 
tween thefe. two States, becaufe they beft 
Serve to fhow whdt Credicis due tothe pom- 


‘pous Accounts:we: meet with in Hittorians, 


the Sincerity and inviolable Juftice of the 
Romens...-Eordhexe, if. any where,. we may 
expect to-- find Samples of that Equity. and 
Moderation, `- Hére:we may ‘look for a Cons 
duct altogether glear and void of Reproath, 
It is certain that the Romans always valued 


themfelves. in a particular manner, upon their 


good Faith, and. exact obfervance of Treaties 


with the Carthaginians. ‘This evidently 8 
ar 


pears by the advantageous Teftimony Cafe 

gives .of his Conntrymen in this refpect, ig 
that famous Speech of his in Saly#, upon 
acgafion of the Confpiracy of Catiline. Bellis 


Punicis omnibus, cum fepe Carthaginenfes, B 


jn Pace, per Inducias, multa nefanda .Fa- 
cinora, fecifent; nunquam ipf per occafonem 


` falia fecere : magis. quod fe dignum foret, quam 


guod in ` illis Jure fieri poffet, quærebant.” 
f° Altho’ in all the Punick Wars, the Carthas 
s<. gintans, both in Peace, and during Truces, 
* were guilty of many Abufes.and Violatiens 


of 
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c E > P.<é uf thes Engagements ; the, Romans, how 
i “© inviting foevér the Opportunity ‘might bë, 
-7 s could yet neverbe preyailed ms to retaliate 
«the like ufage.: ‘They. were.:‘more. atten- 
“© tive to their own Glory, than to the Revenge 
“they might have juftly. taken-on‘fuch per- 
« fidious Enemies.” We find likewife a 
great: hany Reflections to the: fame purpofe 
fprinkled up and.down the ‘Writings of 
‘Cicero: from all which it is! eafy.to judge, 
how irreproachable: they thouglhit-therr Con- 
du& on this. head, and: whata- Pattern- af 
Juftice and Moderation: ‘But if: notwithftand: 
‘ing: all: thefe favourable Repreföntatlons; it 
full appears fo. very Jiable to.“Exception ; how 
much lefs can it be juftified - with -regard to 
other. States? And, .: indeed, was: to enter 
into a particular. Detail, I could eafily evince, 
that it was no other than ‘a continued train of 
Infelts. and Provocations, defi pnedly caloulat. 
ed: te exafperate Tuch States?as- were moft 
obnoxious, and force them tù have: récourte 
to Arms. It will doubtlefs. appear wonder- 
ful tothe Reader, how ‘amudit fuch: 2 feries 
of oppreffive Condué, the Romaas.ftill found 
means ta preferve, ‘in fome:meafure, the Re- 
putation of .Juftice and Equity.. , But this, as 
we have before intimated, was. chiefly ow- 
ing to their obfervance of certain outward 
Fornis. They never failed fo contrive. fome 
ground of Complaint againit thofe Nations 
they intended to attack ; to fend. Deputies ` to 
oe: fatisfaction ; and : to: make formal 
| Declaration 
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Declaration of War by a Herald, previous taC H AP. 
the commencing of Hoftilities. It muft in- 
deed be owned, that it required no {mall Art and 
Policy, fo to involve and intangle. themfelves 
with allthe Nations of the then pee World, 
that they could at pleafure find fome fpecious 
Pretence of Quarrel, when their Intereft requir- 
ed them to break with any State. This gave a 
Colour of Juftice to all their Undertakings, 
infpired their Armies with Affurance and 
Confidence, -invjolably attached to them their 
old Friends,-and procured them new Allies 
at pleafure. . And as it feems to have been 
one of their Mafter-ftrokes in Politicks, and 
the principal Engine by which they pufhed 
on their -Conquefts, it may not be amifs to 
give the Reader fome little Infight into their 
artful Conduct in this refpect, that he may 
the better comprehend the Motives and Ten- 
dency of it. . : 


XVII. ALTHO’ I cannot bring myfelf to 
think, with fome modern Writers of pretended 
Depth and Penetration, that Numa Pompilius 
had a political view, in the feveral religious 
Regulations he eftablifhed at Rome; yet I am 
ready enough to allow, that many of his In- 
ftitutions were afterwards, by the prudent 
Management of the Senate, converted into. 
Maxims of State, and rendered very fervice- 
able in the adminiftration of the Government.» 
Of this Nature particularly were the Cere- 
monies relating to the Declaration of War. 

Nothing 


ss A DiscouRsk CONCERNING 
CHAP. Nothing is of greater confequence to an dtid 
| pitious Republick, which aims at univerfat 
mv Dominion, and a gradual Subjection of alt 
Nations, than to prevent fuch a general Con- 
federacy againft her, as might not-only put 
a ftop to her Conquefts, but even threaten 
her in her turn with Deftruation. ‘This the 
Senate effe&ted by their fingular Addrefs and 
Condud, in the feveral Wars in which they 
were engaged. For they always found means 
to colour them over with fuch a fpecious 
pretence of Juftice, as gave no Umbrage 
to the neighbouring States, nor begot any 
Jealoufy of a Power, which feemed to have 
nothing in view but the redrefling of its own 
Wrongs, or thofe of other Nations im alliance 
with ic. That ftrong bent téwards Religion, 
and the Worfhip of the Gods, which Nume 
introduced among the People, and which the 
Senate carefully cherifhed for many Genera~ 
tions, helped greatly to forward this Perfua- 
fion. Men were not apt to diftruft a reli- 
ious Republick, where Virtue was held ir 
onour, and Vice of every kind difcounte- 
mnanced. Let me add, that in the early Ages 
of the State, this was more than mere Pre- 
` tence. They were really diftinguifhed by 
their Probity, by a fteddy adherence to Ju- 
ftice, and a faithful obfervanee of Treaties. 
Moft of their Wars were defenfive, or un- 
dertaken for the fake of their Allies. And 
though in after-times, in proportion as their 
Power increafed, they gave way-to the Dic- 
| tates 
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fates of Ambitign, and -became lefs {crupy- CHAR. 

lous in their Condyct: yet as they never de- ~ r 

parted from thofe outward Obfervances, . by 
which the appearance of Juftice is maintain- 
ed; and took care to fignalize’ themfelvés 
from time to time, by fuch particular Ine 
flances ef Maderation, as could not fail te 
"make a deep Impreflion; their Reputation 
= Equity and good Faith continued ftill -the 
e, M : r 


XVIII. Ossgrve, I befeech you, the dif» 
' ferent Sentiments entertained of the Romans 
and Carthaginians, at the time of the Rup- 
ture between the two States, The Romans, 
tho’ they had gradually fubjected all the Na- 
tons of Italy, and raifed themfelves to a very 
| formidable Pitch of Greatnefs, were yet fa 
far from being confidered as an ambitious Re- 
publick, againit which it was neceffary for . 
other States tọ be upon their guard, that the 
— fame of their Virtue and Juftice feems at this 
time to have been at the higheft ; infomuch 
that foreign Nations, inftead of dreading their 
Power, courted their Alliance and Amity. 
It wag otherwife with the Carthaginians. 
_ They had been lefs careful to conceal their 
Ambition, or cover their Breach of Treaties: 
under a pretence of Injuries. Hence their- 
Defigns became fufpected, all their Actions 
were viewed in the worft Light, and the ge-: 
neral Prejudice againft them was fo ftrong, 
- that every thing laid to their Charge by their 


_ Enemies 
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CH AP. Enemies found a ready Belief.. By this méarts 
n it happened, that though in the Interval be- 
- tween the firft and fecond Punick Wars, the 
‘Romans acted without the leaft regard. to Ju- 
ftice and the Faith of Treaties, yet very litle 
notice was taken of the Complaints -of the 
Carthaginians: and when in -confequencé- of 
repeated Infults and Provocations, they were 
at laft obliged to have recourfe td Arms; the 
whole blame of the War, though fo mani- 
feftly flowing from the injurious Behaviour 
of the Romans, was neverthelefs charged up- 

on the Perfidy of the Carthaginians. 


XIX. Arter the entire Conqueft of Italy, 
and the Reduction of the greateft Part of 
Sicily in the-firft Punick War, it required a 
more refined Policy in the Romans, to extend 
‘the Limits of their Empire, and at the fame 
time keep up the Reputation of their Integri- 

. They were not immediately furrounded 
with thofe Nations, which it was their Inte- 
reft to attack; and therefore could not eafily 
provoke them to fuch Acts of Hoftility, as 
might juftify a Declaration of War. And 
fhould they upon flight. Pretences tranfport- 
an Army out of their own Territories, to fall 
upon a diftant Prince, the defign of Conqueft 
would be vifible, and beget a general alarm. 
Befides, their Power was become fo very for- - 
midable, that foreign States did not caré -to 
contend with them, and therefore’ induftri- 
oufly avoided giving them any jutt- ground of- 

| | Complaint. 
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Complaint. In this Situation they took upon CH AP, 
themfelves the Title of Patrons and Protectors. 1. 
of all Nations, and by contracting Alliances 
with weaker States, found means to fall upon . 
the ftronger at pleafure, without feeming 
themfelves to have any particular Intereft in 
the Quarrel. It was upon.this Principle that: 
they attached themfelves to the Saguatines and 
fEtolians, which afterwards furnifhed them. 
with fuch a plaufible colour for the Carthagi-: 
nian and Macedonian Wars. To know the 
full Reach and Value of this Policy, we need 
only reflect, that though the fecond Punick 
War was unexceptionably juft on the Part 
of the Carthaginians ; yet the Romans, by di- 
verting the. attention of the Publick from the 
Ufurpation of Sardinia, and the fixing it.up- 
on the Fate of Saguntum, threw the whole 
odium of that War upon their Adverfaries, 
whilft themfelves were confidered as a hu- 
mane generous People, actuated meerly by 
a Concern for their Allies. on 


XX. Anp here it is particularly deferving 
of our notice, that amongft the many Wars 
in which they were engaged, after the con- 
clufion of that.with Hannibal, we hardly 
meet with any that can be. deemed perfonal. 
It was always, at leaft in appearance, to fup- 
port the Caufe of fome of their Allies, or 
prevent their being crufhed by a powerful 
Neighbour. One would be apt to think, that 
they had it not fo much in view to aggran- 

Vou. I. c | dige 
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dize themfelves, as to prevent the Growth of! 
any dangerbus Power, from which weaker 
States might be expofed to fuffer. Upon the 
conclufion of the firft Macedoman War, : they 
proclaimed Liberty toall the States of. Greece. 
This Action, fo mrfecent in appearance, 
was in reality a refined Stroke .'of Policy. 
The Greeks were a. warlike People, .well dif- 
ciplined, and capable of bringing. great Ar=. 
mies into the Field. . Had they fugpected the 
Romans of a Defign upon their Liberties, and 
united in their own defence,. they muf have 
been invincible.. But this feeming Grant of 
Freedom effeCtuaily lulled them afleep, and 
by the artful Condm of the Romans, gave 
birth to infinite Divifoms among them, 


which ending commonly in ah Appeal to 


Rome, furnifhed the Senate with frequent 
Opportunities of taking part in their Quar~ 
rels. Thus they infenfibty grew to be Rulers 
and Dictators over them, and by flow impera 
ceptible Steps accomplished their Subjection.. - 


| XXI. Tarık Ambafiadbrs to foreigh Princes, 
and fuch as had not yet felt the weight of their 
Power, . commonly. delivered themfelves in 
fucha haughty magifterial. way, as could nov 


fail to draw upon them fome Indignity or ill 


Treatment; and thereby flrnifh a fure Pre- 
tence of War, when the Intereft of the Com. 
monwealth rendered fuch a Step neceffary. 
If a People at any time had given then Um- 
brage, and afterwards repenting of their Rafh- 
See = as ne{s, 
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neéfs, furrendeged up the principal ag ;C HAPs 
they would often refule to punifh them,‘ sj 
choofing rather to confider the ‘whole Nation 
as guilty, and referve to themfelves an ufeful 
Vengeance. When they faw two Nations 
engdg’d in War, although they were not in 
alliarice, fot had any Conteft with either of 
them; they would ‘ffeverthelefs appear upon’ 
the Stage of A@tibn, and affected always to’ 
fide with the weakeft. It was an ancient 
Cuitom, fays Dionyfius of Halycarnaffus, for 
the Roman; to grant Succour to all who came 
to implore it.. If Princés of the fame Blood 
were at Variance for the Crown, they feldom 
failed to make themfelves Parties in the Dif- 
pute; and if- one of them was a Minor, de- 
clared in hie favour, proclaiming themfelves 
his Guardians in quality of Protectors of the 
World. When Subjects oppreffed and ty- 
rannifed ovet by their Sovereigns, were pro- 
voked to renounce their Allegiance, they im- 
mediately indulged them the Title of Ally, 
declaring themfelves the profeffed Enemies 
of ‘Tyranny and lawlefs Power. 


XXII. Tuxest were the Arts and Policies, 
by which the Romans fo intangléd themfelves 
with all Nations, that they could with plea- 
fore engage ina War with any State, and 
colour it ovér with fuch an appearance of 
Juftice, as not only prevented any general 
Confederacy againft them, but even warmly 

- engaged their Allies: in the fupport of their 
we2.” Ufurpations. 


“2 
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CHAP. Ufurpations. Nor were they lefs politick im 
‘gent the choice of their Wars, and in the manner 

| of conducting and bringing them to.a period. 

For as their Power was very formidable, and 
they had contrived to draw many Nations 
over to their Intereft: whatever’ State took 
up Arms againft them, found it impoffible 
to make any long Refiftance, and was: in the 
end forced to accept of fuch Conditions. of 
Peace as they thought fit to propofe. - For 
this reafon War was feldom declared againft 
them, but themfelves always made it, at a 
Seafon, with a People, and in fuch manner 
as beft fuited their Intereft. If they were 
oppofed by feveral Enemies at the fame time, 
8 granted a Truce to the weakeft, who 
thought themfelves happy in obtaining it, 
confidering it as a great Advantage, that their 
Ruin was at leaft fufpended. They. never 
engaged in far-diftant Wars, till they had firft 
made an Alliance with fome Power conti- 
guous to the Enemy they invaded, who might 
unite his Troops to the Army they fent: and 
as this was never confiderable with regard to 
‘Numbers, they always had another in that 
Province which: lay ‘neareft the Enemy, and 
a third, in Rome, ever ready to march at a 
Minute’s warning. In this manner they. ha- 
zarded but a.fmall part of their Forces at 
once, and found it eafy to repair any Lofs 
they might fuftain, whilft thelr Encmy was 
often ruined by.a fingle Battle. It was this 
Confideration that infpired Hannibal with the 
| Refolution 


b 
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Refolution™ of attacking them in Italy itfelf,CHAP. 
the Centerof their Dominions. He was fen- | 
fible that a Blow ftruck there, muft effetu- mI 
ły weaken them; whereas diftant Defeats, 
do long as the Capital remained unmolefted, 
and was at liberty to fend a frefh Supply of 
‘Troops to recruit the Army, were properly 
{peaking little other than fo many Leffons of 
Prudence to their Generals, who foon found 
themfelves in a condition to renew the War, 
with greater Forces, and more Circumfpec- 
tion. Accordingly we find, that when the 
fame Hannibal afterwards offered his Service 
to Antiochus, in his intended War againft the 
Romans, there was no Principle he inculcated 
more earneftly, than the Neceflity of fendin 
an Army into Italy, and cutting them off 
from thofe continual Refources, by which in 
any other method of Attack they found them- 
felves invincible. | 


XXIII. Bur nothing gives us a greater 
idea of the Addrefs and Policy of this People, 
than the manner in which they terminated 
their Wars, when they had at laft brought 
them to the point they defired. They fent 
the Garrifons out of the Strong-holds; had 
the Horfes and Elephants delivered up to 
them ; and if their Enemies were powerful 
at Sea, obliged them to burn their Ships, and 
fometimes remove higher up in the Country. 
if the Prince they had overcome was pofleffed - 
ef numerous Armies, and furrounded with 

£3 warlike 
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CHAP, warlike Nations, one of the Articles of the 
, Treaty. was, that he fhould not make War 


a. 


with any of the Allies of the Romans, but 
fubmit his Differences to Arbitration. And 
as they never refufed their Alliance to any 
People who bordered on a powerful Prince, 
this Condition inferted in a ‘Treaty of Peace, 
cut him off from all Opportunities of making 
War, or employing his Troops, and thereby 
deprived him of a military Power for the 
time to come. Nay they even bereaved their 
yery Allies of this Force. The inftant any 
Conteft broke out amongft them, they’ fent 
Ambaffadors who obliged them ta conclude a 
Peace. Jt was in this manner they terminated 
the Wars between Attalus and Prufias; and 
whoever is in the leaft acquainted with their 
Hiftory, muft be fenfible, that they all along 
adhered ftrictly to this Policy. The Refult 
was, that they alone were poffeffed of warlike 
and veteran Armies, whilft thofe of other 
Nations degenerated into a raw unpractifed 
Rabble. When any State compofed too for» 
midable a Body from its Situatiqn or Union, 
they never failed. to divide it. The Repub- 
lick of Achaia was formed by an Affociation 
ef free Cities. The Senate declared, that 
every City fhould be governed hy its. own 
Laws, independent on the general Autharity. 
Macedonia was furrounded with inacceflible 
Mountains. ‘The Senate divided it into four 
Parts; declared thofe free ; prohibited them 
every kind of Alliance among themfelves by 
— | Marriage ; 
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Marriage ; carried off all the Nobles into Kah, C HAP 


and by that means reduced this Power to no-, + 
thing. ? | wyma 


XXIV. Tarse Caftoms of the Romans 
were not certain particular Incidents which 
happened by chance; but fo many invariable 
Principles, from which in a long Courfe of 
Years they never deviated. The Maxims 
they put in practice againft the greateft Ma- 
_ marchs, were exactly the fame with thofe they 
had employed in their infant State, againft 
the little Cities which ftood round them. 
They made Eumenes and Mafniffa contribute 
go the SubjeGion of Philip and Antiochus, 
as they had before employed thc Latines and 
Hernict, to fubdue the Volfczans and the Tuf- 
caus. They: obliged the Carthaginians and 
the Kings of fia to furrender their Fleets to 
them, in like manner as they had forced the 
Citizens of Antiuw to give up their little Vef- 
fels. And indeed it is furprifing to confider, 
that during the cousfe of that long and migh- 
ty Profperity which attended the Roman Arma, 
and in which it is fo ufual for Mankind to 
forget themfelves, the Senate continued to a& 
all along with the fame depth of Judgment, 
and the fame Reddy Views to the publick In- 
teret. They were not dazzled by their good 
Fartune, nor moved to precipitate their En- 
terprifes before the proper Seafon. Obferve, 
I entreat you, the Wifdom and Policy of their 
Condua&. After the Defeat of dutrachys, 


: c4, they 
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CHAP.they were poflefled of Africa, Afia, and 
T. Greece, without having a fingle City in thofe 

Countries, that could be called immediatel 

their own. They feemed to conquer wit 
no other view but to ‘beftow. But then 
they obtained fo complete a Sovereignty; 
that whenever they engaged in War with 
any Prince, they oppreffed him, as it were, 
with the weight of the whole Univerfe. 
The time proper for feizing upon the con- 
quered Countries was not yet come. Had 
the Romans kept the Cities they took from 
Philip, the Greeks would have feen at once 
into their Defigns. Had they, after the fe- 
cond Punick. War, or that with Antiochus, 
pofieffed themfelves of Lands in Africa and 
in Afa, they could never have preferved Con- 
quefts fo flightly eftablifhed. It was the In- 
tereft of the Senate to wait till all Nations 
‘were accuftomed to obey as free and as con- 
-federate, and to let them blend and lofe them- 
felves infenfibly in the Roman Commonwealth, 
-before they fhould attempt reducing them to 
the Condition of Subjects. After overcoming a 
Nation, they.contented themfelves with weak- 
‘ening it, and impofing fuch Conditions as con- 
fumed it infenfibly. . If is recovered, they de- 
prefed it ftill more, and itbecame fubject with- 
out a poffibility of dating the Æra of its Subjec- 
‘tion. This was indeed a flow way of conquer- 
ing, but founded in the deepeft Policy. Rome, 
‘by a {teddy Adherence to thefe Maxims, gra- 
dually increafed in Strength ; and having at 
oo 4 -> length 
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length got the better of all Oppofition, fe-C HA P. 
curely took poffeflion of the Soverei 


gnty of. * 
the Univerfe. 7 teed 


CHAP. IL 


Of the manner of levying Troops, and 
forming a Roman Army. 


I. (HE Levies, during the times . 
| of the Commonwealth, to which . 
Period we chiefly confine ourfelves, were 
commonly made by the Confuls. Every Year 
they iffued out an Edi&, commanding all 
who had reached the military Age, to appear 
in the Field of Mars, or in the Capitol. Two 
Legions compofed a confular Army: and as 
there were two Confuls, it was ufual to raife 
four Legions yearly. The Age for ferving in 
the Army was from feventeen to forty-five. 
None but Citizens were admited: and all of 
that Rank within the Age prefcribed by Law, 
were obliged to be prefent on the Day pre- 
fixed, ande pain of a Fine. To fail in this 
re{pect was long criminal during the Com- 
‘monwealth, The People being affembled, the 
Confuls began by nominating the military 
Tribunes, twenty-four in Number, fix to 
‘every Legion. Of thefe fourteen were cho- 
fen out of the Body of the Knights, and the: 
reft from among the People. The firft were 
required to have ferved at leaft five Years, — 
the 
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G HA P.the others ten. They werę divided to thd 
I. four Legions in this manner, Of the four- 
> “teen youngeft Tribunes, four were affigned 

to the firft Legion, three to the fecond, four 
to the third, and three to the laft. Of the 
ten eldeft, two to the firft and third Legions, 
and three to the fecond and laft. 

‘Tl. Tue four and twenty Tribunes thus 
chofen and appointed, every Tribe was called 
out by Lot, and ordered to divide into its 
‘proper Centuries. Four Men, as much alike 
in all circumftances as could be found, being 
prefented out of the Century on whom the 

ot fell; the Tribunes of the firt Legion 
chofe one, then the Tribynes of the fecand 
another ; the Tribunes of the third Legion 2 
third, and the remaining Perfon fell to the Tri- 
bunes of the fourth. After this four more were 
drawn out. And now the right of choofing 
firft helonged to the Tribunes of the {econd Le- 
gion: in the next four to the Trihunes of the 
third Legion: then to the Tribunes of the 
fourth Legion: and fo continually, thofe al- 
ways choofing laft in every turn, who chofe 
firft the time before. From this manner of 
choofing the Soldiers one by one, the feveral 
large Bodies into which they were formed, 
obtained the Name of Legions, from the Lae- 
tin Word legere, to choofe; and the Levy it- 
felf was called Deleétus, Choice. No Soldier 
was admitted under the height of five Roman 
Feet and ten Inches, except in an extreme er 
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af Troops, which would not allow of choof-CHAP: 
ing. Jt is obferved, that the Men of the i, 
firft Cohorts of each Legion were not ynder 

fix Feet high, which amounts to five Feet 

ten Inches of our meafure, the Roman Foot 
making eleven Inches and fix hundred and 

four decimal Parts of an Inch Eagi/h, 


-= JI. Tue Horfe were chofen out of the 

Body of the Egustes, into which Order, after 
the inftitution of the Cenfus by Serurys Tullius, 
all were admitted who were worth four hun- 
dred Scfertza. They had a Horfe and Ring 
given them at the publick Charge, and formed 
a third and middle Order between the Senate: 
and the People. They are known in Hiftory 
under the Name of Roman Knights, and were 
obliged to appear on horfeback, as often as 
the State had occafion for their Service. Thus 
there was always a fufficient Number of Ca- 
valry in readjnefs, and it belonged to the Cen- 
fors to review them, and furnifh what was 
neceffary to complete thé Legions. It js in- 
deed hard to conceive, that all the Roman 
Horfe in the Army fhould be Knights ; and 
therefore many learned Men are of opinion, 
that after the Siege of Vert, there were twa 
forts of Cavalry in the Roman Armies: one, 
whom the Publick fupplied with Horfes, and 
who were faid to ferve Equo publico: the 
other, who furnifhed themfelves, and ferved 
Equo privato. ‘The former they allow to have 
been of the Order of Knights, the latter not, 
i But 
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€HAP.But Grevius has abundantly demonftrated by’ 
i i the Courfe of Hiftory, that from the begin- 

ning of the Roman State, till the time of Ma- 

_ rius, no other Horfe entered the Legions but 
the true and proper Knights, except in the 
midft of publick Confufion, when Order and 
Difcipline were-neglected. After that Period, 
the military Affairs being new modelled, the 
Knights thought not fit to expofe themfelves 
abroad in the Legions, as they had formerly 
done, but generally kept at home to enjoy 
their Eftates, and to have a hand in the Tran-' 
factions of the City, leaving their Places in 
the Army to be fupplied by foreign Horfe. 
Or if they ever made Campaigns themfelves, 
they held fome Poft of Honour and Com- 
mand. Hence under the Emperors, a Man 
might be a Knight, and have the Honour of 
a publick Horfe, ‘without ever engaging in 
the publick Caufe, or fo much as touching 
Arms: which Confideration made fome 
Princes lay afide the Cuftom of allowing the 
Knights a Horfe, and leave them only the 
gold Ring to diftinguifh their Order, as Pliny 
the. elder affirms to have been done in his 
time. 


IV. Wuen the Levies were compleated, 
the Tribunes of every Legion obliged the 
Soldiers one by ene to take the military 
Oath. The Form in this cafe was, to choofe 
eut a Soldier, who repeated the Oath aloud. 
By this Oath he engaged tə hazard his = 
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for the Commonwealth, te obey his General, CHAP. 
and not to quit the Army without Leave. In zus 
pronouncing it he held up his right Hand, 
-raifing the Thumb of it upright; after which 
all the Soldiers of each Legion declared that 
they {wore the fame thing, but without repeat- 
ing the Form. ‘This was not a mere Cere- 
mony, but a very folemn Act of Religion, 
and fo effential to the military State, that no 
Man was deemed a Soldier, nor allowed to 
ftrike or killan Enemy, if he had not taken 
the cuftomary Oath. We havea remarkable 
Example of this in the Behaviour of Cato the 
Cenfor. A Legion, in which the Son of 
that illuftrious Senator ferved, being difmiffed 
by the Conful who commanded in Mace- 
donia, young Cato chofe to continue with 
the Army. His Father thereupon wrote 
immediately to the Conful, to defire, if he 
thought fit to fuffer his Son to remain in the 
~ Service, that he would make him take a new 
Oath, : becaufe being difcharged from thé 
former, he had no longer any right to join in 
Battle againft the Enemy. We find likewife, - 
that among the Greeks the military Oath was 
accounted infeparable from the State of a 
Soldier. And Xenophon, in his Hiftory of 
Cyrus the Great, informs us, that that Prince 
exceedingly applauded the Action of an 
Officer, who having raifed his Arm to ftrike 
an Enemy, upon hearing the Retreat founded, 
ftopt fhort, regarding that Signal, as an order 
to proceed no farther. A 
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cH AP V, AFTER adminiftring the military Gath; 
E I. the next care of the Tribuntés was, to form 
the Troops into Legions. The exact Num- 
bet of Soldiers in fuch a Battalion was not 
always the fame. Romulus fixed it at three 
thoufand Foot, and three hundred Horfe. -I€ 
afterwards rofe to four, five; and fx thoufands 
Under the Confuls it. was commonly four 
thoufand two hundred Foot, and three hua- 
_ red Horfe. This was the Number in the 
time of Polybius, and here E fhal fix it. In 
order thoroughly to comprehend the Nature 
of the Legion, {ò famous in Hiftory, we muft 
begin with obferving, that the whole Infantry 
of which it was compofed, was divided into 
four Orders, the Velites, Haffati, Principes, 
and Triarii. The Velites were young, active 
Soldiers, and formed the light-armed Troops 
of the Roman Commonwealth. They had 
their Name 2 volando, or & velocitate, from 
their Swiftnefs and Expedition. They werd 
not divided into Companies, not had any fixed 
Poft afigned them in a Day of Battle, but 
- hovered in loofe order before the Army, or 
were difpofed among the Cavalry and heavy- 
armed Troops, as occafion required. The 
Haftati were {o called, becaufe they ufed in 
ancient times to fight with Spears, which 
were afterwards laid afide as incommodious. 
Thefe were taken out the next in Age to 
: the Velites, and formed the firt Line in a 
Day of Battle. The Principes were generally 
Men 
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Men of middle Agé, m the prime and vigour CH A P* 
of Life, whence probibly they took their, boy 
Name. Their Poft in an- Engagement was 
the fecond Ling. The Triarii were old Sol- 
diery of diftirseaithed Valotir, who had ferved 
long, and acquired great Experience. ‘They 
had their Name from their Poft in the Field 
of Battle, forming the third Line or Referve. 
‘They are likewife fometimes called Pilang 
| fsom their Weapon the Pilum. : 


| VI. Tuess feveral Divifions formed twelve 
hundred Mer apiece in the three firft Orders, 
and fix hundred in the laft, amounting in all 
to four thoufand two hundred, the intire frn- 
fantty of 4 Legion. Each Body, the Vektes 
excepted, was fubdivided into ten Parts or 
Manipies, confifting of an hundred and 
twenty in the Haflati and Principes, and of 
fixty in the Yrrari.. Every Maniple made 
two Centuries or Companies. Anciently, and 
at its firt Infitution by Romulus, the Cen- 
tary had an Aundred Men, from which i¢ 
took its Name. But afterwards, itconfifted only 
of finty inthe Haffati and Principes, and ‘of 
thirty in the Triarii. Three Manzfples, oné 
ef the Huafari, another of the Principes 
and a third of the Triarii, compofed 4 
Cohort. Every Legion, therefore, confifted 
of ten Cohorts, befides. the twelve hundred 
Velites, who, as we have already obferved; 
were not divided into diftinét Companies: e 
The Number of Legions kept oh foot was 
different, according to the different Eri: 
gences 
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CHAP.gences of the. State. During the Commot- 
I. wealth, four Legions were ufually levied every - 
~*~" Year, and divided between the two Confuls. 
But in cafe of Neceffity, the Number was 
augmented, and we fometimes meet with 
eighteen in Livy. - 


= VII. We have obferved that every Maniple 
‘was divided into two Centuries or Companies.’ 
Over each of thefe prefided an Officer called. 
_a Centurion. To determine the Point of 
Priority between them, they were creatéd” at 
two different Elections. Thofe of the firft 
Election, as.the moft honourable, alway took 
the Precedency of their Fellows, and there- 
fore commanded the right hand Orders, as 
the others did the left. He who commanded 
the firft Century of the firft Maniple of the 
Triarii, called alfo Pilani, was the moft con- 
fiderable of all the Centurions, and had a 
Place in the Council of War with the Conful 
and principal Officers. He bore the Name 
of Primipilus, or Primipilt Centurio; and was- 
called likewife Primipilus prior, to diftinguith 
him from the Centurion who commanded the 
fecond Century of the fame Maniple who 
had the Title of Primipilus pofterior. This Di- 
_ftinction of prior and pofferior had place alfo 
in all the other Maniples. The Centurion 
who commanded the firft Century of the 
fecond Maniple of the Triarii, was called fe- 
cundi Pil Centurio ; and fo on to the tenth; 
who ‘was called decsm: Pili Centurio. The 
fame order was obferved amang the Ha 
e a an 
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and Principes. ‘The firt Centurion of the 
Princi pes was called primus sew, or primi 
Principis Centurio. The fecond, fecundus 
Princeps, Sc. and fo on to the lait. So like- 


xlix 
CHAP, 


a uvangl 


wife among the Haflati, primus Haftatus, or- 


prim Hafiati Centurio, fecundus Haftatus, &e. 
through all the different Orders. As it be- 
longed to the military Tribunes to appoint the 
Centurions, fo thefe laft chofe Vexillarii or 
Enfigns, two to every Maniple. They had 
likewife Officers under them called Succentu- 
riones or Optiones, and who were in the nature 
of our Lieutenants. Polydius mentions them 
‘under the Name of Tergiductors, their Poft 
being in the Rear of the Company. — 


VIII. Tue Cavalry required to a Legion © 


was three hundred. - They were divided into 
ten Turmæ, or Troops, thirty to a Troop. 
Every Troop confifted of three Decurta, or 
Bodies of ten Men. -Over each of thefe was 
a Captain, called Decurio. He that was 


firft elected commanded the whole. Troop, 


and had the Title of Prefectus. The Decu- 
‘rions had every one his Optio, or Deputy, un- 
der him, whoin like manner as in the Foot, 
were called Yergiductors. Thefe Squadrons 
‘often occur in Hiftory under the Name of 


Ale, becaufe they always formed the Wings . © 
of the Legion. At the time the Romans 


warred againft the leffer Nations of Italy, 

their Horfe was incomparably fuperior to that 

of their Enemies, for which Reafon they were 
VoL, I. - d: 


com- 
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CHAP.compofed of none but the moft confidérable 
"_,among the Citizens, being, as wé have obferved; 
feletted: wholly out of the Order of the 
Knights. When they alighted, no Infantry 
was more formidable, and they very often 
turned the Scale of Victory. It mui be 
owned, however, that their Cavalry were but 
few in proportion to their Foot; ahd though 
they je well enough for their Falan 
Wars, yet they became fully fenfible of this 
Inconvenience when they had to do with 
Hannibal. It was chiefly by the Superiority 
of his Cavalry, and his manner of ufing it, 
that he gained fo many Victories over them. 
Accordingly they applied themfelves fertoufly 

to the improvement of this Part of their 
Strength, not only by intermixing Platoons 
of Foot with their Cavalry, and training them 
particularly to that Service, but likewife by 
taking foreign Horfe into their pay, Numi- 
dians, Gauls, and Germans. | 


IX. Besıbes the Troops already mention- 
ed, there were always in the Roman Armies 
a Number of Soldiers of a more eminent de- 
gree, known by the Title of Evecati. They 
were fuch as had. férved out the legal time, 
and been diftinguifhed by particular Marks of 
Favour, as a Reward of their Valour. It was ` 
ufual for the Confuls, efpecially in impot- 
tant Wars, to invite a great Number of thefe 
into the Service, by circular Letters difpatch- 
ed for that purpofe. The Reputation of ‘a 

| General 
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General was what chiefly induced them toCHA P. 
talat ames 


grant their attendance, and therefore it was 
confidered as a particular mark of Honour. 
In the Field they ufually guarded the chief 
Standard, being excufed from all the military 
Drudgery of ftanding.on the Watch, labour-. 
ing in the Works, or other fervile Employ- 
ments. ‘They had likewife the privilege of 
uing the Fitis or Rod, which was the badge. 
of the Centurion’s Office, and indeed were 
in all refpeéts rather fuperior to. the Cen- 
turions, It was very common, when any 


| General of an eftablifhed Reputation, and 


who had iong diftinguifhed himfelf in the 
fervice of his Country, was appointed to the 


_ management of a difficult War, to fee great 


Numbers of thefe flock to his Standard, and 
offer themfelves anew to Dangers and Fa- 
tigues, in hopes of gaining frefh Laurels un 
der the aufpices of a Commander, who had 
often in their youth led them to Honour and 
Victory. Thus it happened to Paulus Æmilius, 
when he was charged with the Conduct of 
the Macedonian War. And thus alfo to the 
younger Scipio Africanus, when after a feries 


-of Difgraces before Numantia, the Romans 


caft their Eyes upon him, as alone capable 
of reftoring the Reputation of their Arms. 


X, Bur to return to the Legions. The 
Officers. next in dignity to the Centurions 
were the military Tribunes, of whotn we 
have already given fome account. They 
: d 2 owed 
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“CHAP. owed their Name and Inftirution to Romalus, 
| who having divided the whole Body of the: 
-© Citizens into three Tribes, appainted an Officer 
-over each, with the Title of Tribune. The 
Number afterwards increafed to fix in every 
Legion. . During the Infancy of the Com- 
monwealth they were nominated’ by the 
Confuls ; and afterwards, partly by the Con- 
fuls, partly by the People. Their Bufinefs 
was to decide all Controverfies in the Army; 
to give the Word to the Watch; to fee that 
the Soldiers obferved Difcipline, obeyed Or- 
ders, and did their Duty; and to take care 
of the Works and Camp. None could attain 
this Dignity, who had not ferved in the Army 
five Years; and of the twenty-four that were 
annually chofen, ten at leaft muft have ferved 
ten Years. Care was alfo taken to diftribute 
them in fuch manner, that in each Legion the 
moft experienced were united with thofe who 
were younger, in order to inftruct and form 
them for commanding. By this means the 
Legions were always provided with able 
Officers, which could not fail of having an ex- 
cellent Effect upon the Troops, as it naturally 
tended to infpire them with Valour, and be- 
get an Efteem and Confidence in their Com- 
manders. During the Campaign, which lafted 
fix Months, they commanded the Legion by 
_turns, two at atime, for two Months together. 
The order in which they were to command 
was decided by: Lot. è 


XI. 
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XI. Tue Troops we have hitherto beenC HAP. 
defcribing, may properly be termed the na- T 
tural Forces of the Republick, as confifting 
wholly of her own Citizens. They were; 
indeed the original Armies of Rome, and all 
along conftituted her main Strength. But 
this political Commonwealth, when fhe be- 
gan to extend her Dominion over Italy, inftead 
of reducing the vanquifhed Nations to Slavery, 
indulged them the Title of Allies, and the 
free enjoyment of their own Laws, upon Con- 
dition of fupplying her in her Wars with a 
certain proportion of Men. Thefe were cal- 
led the allied Troops, and as to Number, 
were equal to the natural Forces in Foot, 
and double in Horfe. The manner of levying 
them was thus. The Confuls, while they 
were employed im compleating the Legions 
at Rome, gave notice to the allied States what 
Number of Forces they would have occafion 
for, and appointeda time and place of Rendez- 
yous. The States accordingly convened 
their Men, and choofing out the defired 
Number, gave them an Oath, and affigned 
them a Commander in Chief, .and a Pay~ 
miafter-general. When they arrived in the 
Camp, they were divided into two great Bodies, 
termed A/a, or Cornua, from their. pofition 
in the Army. For the Romans always referved 
the Center to themfelves, placing the Con- 
federates, half on the right, and half on the 
left Wings, And becaufe they were more 

d3 ` numerous 
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C HAP-numerous than the natural Forces, Care- was 
I. taken farther to feparate them, by felecting a 
-... third part of the Horfe, and a fifth of the 
= Foot, and pofting them near the Conful’s 
Perfon, under the Name of Extraordinarit, 
It is not certainly known how the fmaller 
Bodies ofthe Confederate Forces ‘were com- 
manded.’ Moft probably the Romans mar- 
fhajled them according to their own Difcipline, 
and affigned them Officers of the fame. nature 
with thofe of the Legions. This feems to 
follow from the manner in which they 
fought, it appearing evidently by the Courfe 
of Hiftory, that both as to their Arms, and 
order of Battle, they differed in nothing from 
the Troops of the Republick. We are affur- 
ed, however, that the two A/a, or great Di- 
vifions of the Allies, had each a Prefect ap- 
pointed them by the Roman Conful, who | 
governed in the fame manner as the legionary _ 
Tribunes. Jn after-times, all the States of | 
Jtaly were admitted to fhare the Freedom of — 
the City, and their Forces incorporated with — 
thofe of the Républick. From this Period, 
thcrefore, the Name of the Allies ceafed, and | 
jn their ftead the auxiliary Troops were pro- _ 
cured. Thefe were fent by foreign States 
and Princes, at the Defire of the Roman Senate, 
or Generals, and were allowed a fet Pay from | 
the Republick ; whereas the Allies received — 
no Confideration for their Service, but a Di- 
ftribution of Corn. | | 
7 4 - KI, 
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XII. Over thefe Armies of the Roman© oe P, 
People, the two Coufals prefided, who werg ymad 
the ftanding Generals of the Republick. 
‘They were created yearly, and in the Field 
poffefled an pnlimited Authority ; the Senate 
referying to themfelves only the Power of 
gagking Peace, and decreeing War, ynlefs up- 
on extraordinary Occafions. The annual 
Change of Generals was doubtlefs in fome 
Cafes an Qbftacle to the Advancement of 
Affairs: but the danger of infringing the pub- 
Jick Liberty, by continuing the fame Man 
Jonger inthe Command of all the Forces of 
the State, obliged them to overlook this 
inconvenience, from the apprehenfion of a . 
much greater. The N seeli of Affairs, 
the Diftance of Places, and other Reafons, 
reduced the Romans at length to continue 
their Generals in the Command, for feveral 
Years together, under the Name of Procon- - 
fuls or Propretors. And as thefe Generals 
had often a great Extent of Country to ' 
defend, and were obliged to employ dif- 
ferent Bodies of Troops in different Places, 
they found it neceflary to have Officers 
under them, of a more extenfive Autho- 
sity than the military Tribunes. This 
gave rife to the Inftitution of the Legati, 
who commanded in chief under:the General, 
and managed all Affairs by his Permiffion. 
‘We find them fometimes at the head of one 
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CHAP. Legion, fometimes of three or four, and fome- 


-~ times of only part of a Legion. Their — 


Office was accounted very honourable, info- 
much that the greateft Men of the State, and 
even fuch as had been Confuls and Dictators, 
did not difdain to accept of it. Thegreat Fa- 
bius, as is well known, was his Son’s Lieute- 
- nant; and Scipio Africanus {erved in the famé 
Capacity under the Conful his Brother. The 
Number was according to the General’s plea- 
fure, on whom alone the Choice depended : 
and it appears, that they commanded under 
him, and received his. Orders, as. Lieutenant- 
Generals in our Armies ferve under the Gene- 
raliffimo. In the abfence of the Conful or 
Proconful, they had the honour of ufing the 
Fajces, and were intrufted with the fame 
Charge as the Officer whom they reprefent- 
ed. | | 


XIN. Havine thus fufficiently explained 
how the Armies of the Roman People were 
formed, and the different Degrees of Rank 
and military Service that prevailed in them ; 
it is time to confider a little more particularly 
wherein their Strength confifted, and to what 
they ` were indebted for that Superiority, 
which rendered them victorious. over the 
Troops of all other Nations.: The firft thing 
that offers itfelf to our Obfervation here is, 
the Natyre and Form of the Legion; whofe 
contrivance was fo admirable, that Vegetius 

ne - thinks 
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thinks nothing lefs than a God could infpire CHAP. 


the Idea of it. The Soldiers of which ìt was ` 


compofed, were’ armed with Weapons of a. 
heavier and {tronger kind than thofe of other 
Nations, as we fhall have occafion to fhow 
more at large in the next Chapter. But be- 
caufe fome things muft be done in War, 
which a heavy Body is not able to execute, 
it was therefore made to include within itfelf 
a Band of light Forces, which might iffue 
from it in order to provoke the Enemy to 
Battle, or draw back into it in cafe of Necef- 
fity. It was likewife ftrengthened with Ca- 
valry, and with Spearmen and Slingers, to 
‘sag thofe who fled, and compleat the 
ictory. The Troops were all of different 
experience and ftanding in the Service, and 
fo mixed together’ in the Cohorts, that no 
Party of Roman Forces was without a, fuf- 
ficient Nurmber of Veterans, to give Life 
and Vigour to its Operations. The Number 
of Men in a Legion feems likewife to have 
been the effec of a wife Policy. For thefé 
amounting to four thoufand five hundred, 
formed a confiderable Body of Troops, ani- 
mated by one and the fame Spirit, and who 
from their mutual Relation among themfelves, 
would take a near Intereft in each others Pre- 
fervation. They were in effect Men of the 
fame Regiment, and had all that Zeal and 
Concern for one another, which is afual 
among thofe leffer Divifions of our E 
- | - XIV. 
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CHAP. XIV. Tug Marquis de Feuguzere in his 
-a u Memoirs obferves,. that the Regiments of 
which modern Armies confift, are not fuffi- 
ciently ftrong in the Number of Men. -He 
thinks it might do well to form them of fe- 
veral Battalions: becanfe fuch a Multitude of 
different Bodies, without any immediate Tie 
among themfelves, feems directly contrary to 
that. Union and Spbordination, which: confti- 
tutes the great beauty of military a 

Jt is certain that Troops always exert 
felves more, in behalf of thole of the fame 
Regiment, than where the Party for which 
they are engaged belongs ta a different Divi- 
fion. This the Romans were, fully fenfible of, 
and had an Eye to it particularly in the-Coa- 
ftitution of their Legian.. It was: doybtlefs 
of great Advantage to them in a Day of 
Battle, that their Lines were made up of a few 
large Bodies, linked together by the {trqngeft 
. military Ties, and nearly interefted in gach 
others Prefervation. Nor did the Number -of 
Men in thefe Bodies render them unwieldy.or 
ynmanageable : becaufe being judicioutfly.dif- 
pofed into Cohorts, they could be. commanded 
with the fame eafe, and were no.lefs nimble 
in their Operations, than if -they.had -formed 
fo many independent Battalions. And -here 
it is worthy of notice, that,in drawing.up-the 
Army, the Troops-were fo difpofed, as tended 
wonderfully to their mutual Support and En- 
couragement. For as the Romans commonly 
| fought 
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fought in three Lines, fo in every one of thofe CH AP. 
Lines, the Soldiers were always ‘fo pofted, as "s_, 
to be fuftained by others of the fame Legion. . 
This was oWing to the nianner of forming 
the Lines, not by intire Legions, but ‘by the. _ 
‘different military Orders that compoftd the 
‘Legions. The Hafleti were placed im the 
firft Line, the Principes în the fecond, end 
the THarii th ‘the third. By this mrearis the 
Haftati of every Legion were fepported’ by 
the Principes of the fame Legion, ‘and ‘the: 

‘again by the Iriartz. What Spirit and Con- 
fidence this‘muft add to the ‘Troops, and how 
‘effectually it would tend to'preferve them froma 
Slaughter, when any particular Line was'‘brok~ 
en, will be evident upon the leaft Reflection. 
It is found by experience, that Soldiers never 
fight better, nor exert a greater fhare of Cou- 
rage, than when they know themfelves to be 
‘well fupported ; ‘and if at laft they are obliged 
‘to’ give way, yet ftill the Retreat is managed 
‘with lefs Terror and Confufion. The Romans, 
‘in cafe of ‘a‘Repulfe, retired through-the Fn- 
tervals of the Lines behind them: and thefe 
‘confifting of Men of the fame Legion, ad- 
‘vanced immediately to their-Relief, and doubt- 
‘lefs would do every thing:in their Power to 
‘preferve ‘their Fellows. This -kept up . the 
“Spirits of thofe that fled, prevented their 
‘throwing away their Arms, and enconraged 
‘them to rally’and renew the Charge, sis 
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CHAP. XV. Taere was alfo another Advantage 
H. in theConftitution of the Legion, arifing from 
the feveral military Orders of which it was 
compofed, with their Divifion into Maniples 
and Companies. For thefe being very nu- 
merous, and differing in point of Rank and 
Superiority, opened a large Field for Prefer- 
ment, and thereby excited an incredible Ar- 
dor and Emulation among the Troops. A 
_ private Soldier, after pafling through the dif- 
ferent military Orders, came to be a Centu- 
rion among the Hafati; and rifing from one 
Maniple to another, was at length promoted 
into the Rank of the Principes. Thence by 
a like Gradation he reached the Order of the 
Triarii, and in time attained the Dignity of 
Primipilus. - Nor was he even obliged to ftop 
here. For as military Merit was every thing 
at Rome, it {eldom failed to raife thofe who 
poffeffed it in any eminent Degree, to the 
firt Dignities of the State. The manner too 
in which Promotions were made, feems won- 
derfully calculated for the advancement af 
true Bravery. Every higher order of Officers 
created thofe next below them, and fo in 
train continually, through all the different 
Steps of the Service. As therefore the Per- 
fons on whom the Choice depended, had the 
beft Opportunities of knowing the Merit of 
‘the feveral Competitors, and were likely to 
be determined by that alone, in a matter that 
fo nearly concerned their own Honour and 


. Safety A 
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Safety ; it is natural to fuppofe, that every CHAP. 
one would endeavour to recommend himfelf T- 
by fuch Qualifications, as rendered him truly z 
worthy of the Place to which he afpired. 
This progreflive Choice of Officers, which 
eftablifhed fo juft a Subordination in the Ar- 

my, and gave a great afcendant to the princi- 

pal Commanders, contributed more than any 
thing to the Perfe&tion of military Difcipline. 

It is worth while to obferve how gradually 

the Romans proceeded herein. The People 

or State elected the two Confuls. The Con- 

fuls chofe the military Tribunes: the mili- 

tary Tribunes the Centurions : and the Centu- 

rions their Vexillarii and Tergidudtors. ‘This 
method opened the faireft Profpect to Valour, 

and tended to beget that Spirit among the 
Troops, which is of all others the happieft 

that can be raifed in an Army, an Emulation 

to furpafs each other in deferving Honours. 


XVI. Wuar we have hitherto faid regards 
chiefly the Form and Structure of the Legion. 
Let us now confider the Quality of the 
Troops of which it was compofed. None 
but Citizens were admitted into this Body: 
and of all thefe the Tribunes had their Choice, 
from feventeen to forty-five Years of Age. 
We are to obferve, however, that it was not 
every Citizen whom they judged worthy of 
this Honour. By the Inftitution of the Cen- 
_ fus, the whole Roman People were divided in- 
to diftinct Claffes, fouitded on a deca of 

. their 
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CHAP. their Eftates. Thofe of the Gixth and loweft 


H. Chf, ree of the poorer Citizens, ufe- 
fyl only by flocking the Commonwealth with 
Children, were not allowed to ferve in the 
Army. The Remans were for having Soldiers, 

whofe real Intereft in the Prefervation of the 
State, would prompt them to a& with Zeal in 
its Defence. They had every one their por- 
tion of Land, and for the moft part lived in 
the Country, to improve and cultivate it with 
their. own Hands. Thus accuftomed to the 
Toils of Hufbandry ; to endure Sun, Rain, 
and Hail ; to‘handle heavy Inftruments, dig 
Trenches, and carry Burdens; when they en- 
tered the Service they only changed their 
Arms and Tools, and came with Bodies inured 
to Labour, and feafoned to all the Fatigues of 
the Field. Befides, as War was the proper 
Profefhion of this People, and what they were 
all obliged to engage in, as foon as they reach- 
ed the Age for bearing Arms, military Exer- 
cifes made an effential part of their Education. 
‘They were trained up in them from their In- 
fancy, and had a fpace of -Ground within the 
City, called the Campus Martius, where, as 
if actually in the Field, they formed them- 
felves to all the Branches of the Service. Af- 
‘ter their Fatigues they plunged into the Fiber, 
to accuftom themfelves .to fwimming, and 
cleanfe away the Duft and Sweat. Hence 
the Romans were never obliged, on any fud- 
den Emergency, to commit the Honour or 
Safety of the-State to a raw undifciplined-Mul- 
ai titude. 
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titude. They had always a fufficient Num-C HAP. 
ber of Men in readinefs, trained and habi-. I. 
tuated to War, for the forming and recruiting 
their Armies. : 


= XVII. In reading the Hiftory of ancient . 
Cornmonwealths, wè can ‘hardty forbear fan- 
Vihig, that we ‘perofe the Annals of a fet of 
en, altogether different from oarfelves. 
The prodigious Fortune to which the Romans - 
attained; feems incredible to us. ‘We are 
amazed to fee that Republick, from an ob- 
fcute inconfiderable Village, ‘rifing infenfibly 
to Power, extending her Dominion over Ztaly, 
and. at laft rendering herfelf Miftrefs of the 
Univerfe: to behold her Citizens, even thofe 
of weight and authority in the Adminiftration, 
ferving as private Men in her Armies: and to 
find that Soldiers, who in our Days are the 
Dregs of every Nation, were in that Com- 
monwealth made up of the very fame People, 
who at home, in times of Peace, created Ma- 
giftrates, ertacted Laws, and obliged the Se- 
nate itfelf to fubmit to their Decifions. Nor 
is it le{sa matter of wonder when we confider 
the number and greatnefs of her Armies It 
‘is ‘evident by experience with refpect to mo- 
dern times, that a European Prince who has 
a Million of Subjects, cannot, without de- 
ftroying himfelf, keep up and maintain above 
ten thoufand Men. But. when we look into 
the Affairs of ancient States, efpecially thofe 
of Sparta, Athens, and Rome, ‘the cafe ap- 
| pears 
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CHAP. pears to be quite otherwife. -We there find, 
II." that this proportion between the Soldiers and 
the reft of de People, which is now as one 

to an hundred, could not in thèm be lefs than 

as one to eight, Rome was yet confined with- 

in very narrow Bounds, when the Latins 
having refufed to fuccour her with the Troops 
which had been ftipulated, ten Legions were 
prefently raifed in the City only. And if we 
examine the Hiftories of Athens and Sparta, 

we fhall there meet with Inftances no lefs fur- 
prifing, of powerful and numerous Armies, 
when compared.with the Extent of their Ter- 

_ Fitories, 


XVIII. To account in fome meafure for 

fo wonderful a Revolution in the courfe of 

-= human Affairs, it behoves us to call to mind, 
-that the Founders of ancient Commonwealths 
had taken care to make an equal Diftribution 
of Lands, and that the feveral Portions were 
‘allotted to Individuals, upon Condition of 
ferving the State in her Wars. This Circum- 
ftance alone raifed a Nation to Power, gave 
Strength to its Armies, and made it a well- 
regulated Society. By this it became equally 
the Intereft of every Member of the Com- 
monwealth, and that a very great Intereft too, 
to exert himfelf in defence of his Country. 
Romulus, after afigning one’Part of the Ro- 
man Territory to the Expences of religious 
_. Worfhip, and another to the ufes of the State, 
_ divided the remainder into thirty Portions, to 
OS : | aníwer 
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anfwer to the thirty Cura: Under the Come CH A Pe 
monwealth, in proportion as the publick Do-, +F 
main increafed, it was the conftant practice of 
the Senate for feveral Ages, to allot part of 
the conquered Lands to the ufe of the poor . 
Citizens; and fhare it equally among them; 
This was what at firft enabled Rome to foar 
above its humble Condition ; and the People 
were ftrongly fenfible of it even in their cor» 
rupted State. We find them conftantly ftrug- 
gling for an Agrarian Law, and contriving 
means to check the Artifices of thofe who 
endeavoured to elude it. The avowed Pa- 
trons of Liberty confidered this Law as the 
main Bulwark of the State, and were ever 
founding in the Ears of the Senate, the Mif- 
chiefs to which they expofed themfelves by 
the violation of it. Tell me, would Tiberius 
Gracchus fay to the Nobles, which is the 
moft valuable Character, that of a Citizen, 
or of a perpetual Slave? Who is moft ufeful, 
a Soldier, or a Man entirely unfit for War? 
Will you, merely for the fake of enjoying a 
few more Acres of. Land than your Fellow- 
citizens, quite lay afide the hopes of conquer- 
ing the reft of the World, or be expofed to 
fee yourfelves difpoffeffed by the Enemy of 
thofe very Lands which you refufe us? 


XIX. AND in fact we find, that in pro» 
portion as the Romans deviated from this great 
and original Principle of Government, Affairs 
bezan to wear the very fame face, under 
Vou. I. e which 
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CHAP. which they appear in our Days. The Ava- 
Il. tice of fome, and the lavith Profufenefs of 
others, occafioned the Lands to become the 
Property of a few. Immediately Arts were- 
introduced, to fupply the reciprocal Wants of © 
the rich and poor; by which means but very 
few Soldiers or Citizens were to be feen. For 
the Revenues of the Lands, that had before 
been employed to fupport the latter, were 
| -now wholly beftowed on Slaves and Artificers, 
who adminiftered to the Luxury of the new 
Proprietors. But it was impoffible that Peo- 
ple of this caft fhould be good Soldiers, they 
being cowardly and abject, already corrupted 
by the Luxury of Cities, and often by the 
very Art they profeffed. Befides, as they 
might reap the fruits of their Induftry in every 
Clime, and could not properly call any Coun- 
try their own, they had no fufficient Tie to 
bind them to its Defence. Nor was this Re- 
volution peculiar to the Republick. of Rome. 
Sparta before her had experienced the like vicif- 
fitude. Lycurgus left no lefs than thirty thaj- 
fand Citizens behind him, who in the time of 
Agis and Cleomenes, were reduced to feven 
hundred, {carce an eighth Part of whom was 
poffeffled of Lands. The reit were no more 
than a cowardly Populace. Thefe two Kings 
undertook to revive the ancient Laws on this 
-occafion, and from that time Lacedemonta re- 
covered its former Power, and again became 
formidable to all the States of Greece. Had 
° Tiberius and Caius Gracchus equally fucceeded . 
, : © ig 


ş 
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in their Defign of reforming the Roman Com-C HAP. 
monwealth, the lof of Liberty, and all the, T 
Miferies confequent upon it, might have been 
prevented. But their untimely fate difcourag- 
ing others from engaging in the fame Caufe, 
Rome {oon after, inftead of being defended by, 
became a Prey to her own Legions. Nor 
ought we to wonder, if Men who had no 
Property in the State, and might hope more 
from its Overthrow than Prefervation, were 
eafily induced to ¢enfpire its Ruin. 


XX. But the equal Diftribution of Lands, 
was not that alone, which gave Strength to 
the Armies ef Rome. There were other Cir- 
cumftances peculiar to the ‘Times and Confti» 
tution of that Republick, which contributed 
not a little to its Grandeur. The Trade of a 
Soldier was not then, as in our Days, a Slave 
ty for Life, attended with infinite Fatigue, 
and {carce any Profit. As the Art of exactly 
fortifying Places was little known, and lefs 
practifed ; national Quarrels were decided by 
Battle, and one gained often put an end to the 
War. Hence the Service was properly {peak- 
ing little other than fo many Summer Cam- 
paigns. The Armies were renewed yearly; 
and for feveral Ages never kept the Field du- 
ring the Winter. A Battle was commonly ate 
tended with the Conqueft of an entire Province 
or Kingdom; and the Pillage got in ovei-run- 
ning the Enemy’s Country, was often not only 
fufficient to enrich the Conquerors, but fome+ 

e2 times 
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CHAP.times even ferved to aggrandife their Pofteri= 
ty. At the clofe of the Campaign, the Sol- 
diers were difmiffed, every one to his own 
home, to look after his domeftick Affairs, 
and cultivate his Inheritance. Thus there 
were many Inducements to a military Life : 
the fhort Duration of the Service: the Pro- 
fpect of Wealth and Affluence, to which it 
often conducted: the Neceffity of defending 
their own Poffeffions: and the Hope of ac- 
quiring new ones from the Enemy. For, as 
we have already obferved, it was the con- 
ftant Pradtice of the Senate for feveral Ages, 
to affign part of the conquered Lands to the 
ufe of the poor Citizens; either dividing it 
among thofe who had no Patrimony of their 
own, or granting an additional Allowance to 
fuch whofe Inheritance was but fcanty. In 
our times the condition of a Soldier 1s very 
‘different. National Quarrels are not now de- 
cided by Battles, but moft commonly by 
Sieges, which {pins out the War to an immo- 
derate length, and occafions an infinite lofs of 
Men. ‘Towns are feldom taken by Storm, 
or abandoned to be plundered, but given up 
by Capitulation, and the Inhabitants left in 
the quiet Poffeflion of their Properties. A 
Country expofed to Pillage redeems itfelf by 
Céntributions, no Part of which comes into 
thd Hands of the private Men, whofe Pay 
at the fame time is fo fmall, that the meaneft 
Occupation yields a far greater Income. Thus 
the Miferies of Hunger, Heat, and Cold, 

a which 


| 
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which are infeparable from a military Life,C HAP 
the certainty of Blows, and the uncertainty, ~ 
of Plunder, renders the ufual Parts of War 

full of Sufferings and Dangers, and of little 

or no Profit to the Soldiers, 


XXI. Inpeep in the latter times of the 
Commonwealth, War began to partake of 
thofe Inconveniencies, with which it is attend- 
ed in the prefent Age. Butthen the Encou- 
ragements they had to face the Dangers of 
the Service, and the high Honours to which 
it paved the way, made all Difficulties vanith 
and difappear. For as the Romans devoted 
themfelves entirely to the Profeffion of Arms, 
and confidered it as the only Study worthy 
their Care, they. omitted no methods to re- 
commend and place it in Efteem. Innume- 
rable Rewards and Diftin¢ctions were invented, 
fuited to the different Stations of Men, and 
the feveral kinds of Valour in which they 
might render themfelves confpicuous. Ma- 
giftracies and Dignities were almoft always 
conferred, according to the Reputation of the 
Candidate for Bravery in War. And at the 
fame time that military Merit never failed to 
promote the Perfon in whom it was lodged, 
no one was capable of civil Employment in 
the Commonwealth, who had not ferved in 
the Army at leaft ten Years. We are not 
therefore to wonder, that amidft fo many In- 
centives, which rendered the Life of a Sol- 
dier not only honourable, but in fome meafure 

e3 neceflary, 
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CHAP. neceffary, Multitudes flocked’ to the Service, 

H. and ftrove with Emulation to be admitted into 

ma the Legions, Intereft and Ambition are the 

two ruling Principles of human Life; and as 

both confpired to urge the Romans to War, 

it was eafy for them to find Armies, and to 

increafe and multiply them at pleafure. But 

in our Days, none of thofe motives operate 

upon the Minds of Men. The Condition of 

a common Soldier is of all others the moft 

defpicable: and even with regard to Officers 

of the firft Rank, long Service is fo far from 

being a Recommendation to State-Preferment, 

that they are on that very account, in the 

Judgment of many, the lefs fit for civil Em- 
ployments, | | 


XXI. Bur what chiefly contributed to 
the Strength and Greatnefs of the Roman Ar- 
mies, was the Cuftom eftablifhed by Romulus, 
of incorporating the vanquifhed Nations, and 
admitting them to the Privileges of Citizens, 
Without this it would have been impoffible 
for Rome, to raife herfelf to that height of 
Grandeur, to which in time fhe attained. 
The Spirit of her Citizens, the Bravery of 
her Troops, and the admirable Difcipline of 
her Armies, might have enabled her to fubje&t 
the Nations around her, and extend her Sway 
ever a confiderable Part of Italy: but in pro- 
portion as fhe advanced in Conqueft, fhe 
would have become fenfible of her own Weak- 
pels; and the difficulty of maintaining herfelf 
| n y in 
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in her new Territories, when they grew large C HAP. 


enough to employ the whole natural Forces | 
of ae pea as would have either | 
made her drop all Thoughts of farther Em- 
pire, or forced her to have recourfe to mer- 
cenary ‘Troops, which have always in the 
end proyed the ruin of thofe States, who 
‘were imprudent enough to venture upon fo 
dangerous an expedient. This is remarkably 
exemplified in the Hiftory of Athens, Sparta, 
and Carthage: The two firt of thefe Cities 
acquired confiderable Dominion and Authori- 
ty in Greece, and for fome time maintained 
themfelves in the Poffeffion of that Power, 
to which their Valour and Abilities in War 
had raifed them. But as the Number of Ci- 
tizens in either State feldom exceeded thirty 
thoufand, and they were unacquainted with 
the Policy of incorporating the vanquithed 
Nations, it was impoflible for them to enlarge 
their Territories in any extenfive Degree. 
For great Conquefts require great Armies 
to maintain them, which Cities fo conftituted 
as Athens and Sparta, were not able to fur- 
nifh. Accordingly we find, that when Am- 
bition prompted them to Undertakings beyond 
their Strength, they were fo far from being 
able to increafe their Dominions, that their 
very Conquefts proved their Ruin, and they 
funk under the weight of their own Great- 
nefs. For the Countries they had brought 
under Subjection, not confidering themfelves 
as Parts of the State, but rather as Tributa- 

E€ 4 ries 
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C H AP.ries and Slaves, were glad of an Opportunity 
I ° 
u of fhaking off the Yoke; and therefore fel- 
' ` “dom failed to revolt, when they faw them 
engaged in any difficult War. By this means 
they were not only deprived of a confiderable 
Partof the Revenues, at a time when they 
ftood moft in need of Money and Supplies ; 
but obliged likewife to divide their Forces : 
which was a great Check upon their Defigns, . 
and in the end fo weakened them, that they 
were no longer able to maintain themfelves in 
that Grandgur and Reputation they had ace 
quired, 5 l l 


XXIII. Tue cafe of Carthage was indeed 
fomewhat different. That Commonwealth, 
by its Riches and Commerce, was able to fet 
great Armies on foot, and make extenfive 
Conqueits. But as the Genius of the Citizens 
was turned more to Traffick than War, and 
as they never admitted the conquered Nations 
to the Privileges of natural Subjeéts, they were 
‘under a Neceflity of employing mercenary 
‘Troops, both for enlarging their Territories, 
and holding the vanquifhed Countries in 
Obedience. Hence the many Shocks and 
Convulfions to which that State was liable. 
For as her Armies had no other Tie to the Re- 
publick, but that of their Pay, they were eafily 
induced to throw off their Allegiance, when 
any more advantageous Profpect offered itfelf, 
Their Revoltmore than once brought Carthage 
‘tothe very brink of Deftruction. Inftead of 

contributing 
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contributing to fecure the Tranquillity of theCHAP. 
tributary Countries, they often fpirited them up, _!!- i 
to Rebellion; and, which is indeed a neceffary 
Confequence of employing mercenary Troops, 
upon any fudden reverfe of Fortune, they 
were ever ready to abandon the Service. Thus 
the Carthaginians, though abfolute Mafters at 
Sea, poffefled of immenfe Territories, and able 
to fet on foot numerows Armies, were in reality 
rather a rich .than a powerful Republick. 
They were fuccefsful indeed for a time againft 
a Number of barbarous States and Nations, 
without Difcipline or Experience in War : but 
when they came to enter the Lifts with a brave 
and a military People, their Undertakings 
almoft always mifcarred. Witnefs their many 
Attempts upon Syracufe; the Extremity to 
which they were reduced by Agathocles ; and 
the eafe with which they were ina manner 
totally driven put of Sicily by Pyrrhus. Indeed 
in their firft and fecond War with the Romans, 
they makea very confiderable figure in Hiftory, 
‘whether we regard the greatnefs of their Vic- 
‘tories, or the ftrength of their Armies. But 
the merit of that feems rather owing to the 
Abilities of their Generals, than to the intrin- 
fick Power of the Commonwealth itfelf. Ac- 
cordingly, in the third Punick War, when 
they had neither a Hamilcar nor a Hannibal 
at the head of their Troops, they in a very 
fhort time fell a Prey to their Enemies. 


XXIV, 
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D * XXIV. Bur now the Romans, by the ad- 
tw Mirable Policy of incorporating the vanquifhed 
Nations, avoided all the Inconveniences to 
which the above-mention’d Cities were liable, 
and built their greatnefs upon a fure Founda- 
ation. The Forces of the State increafed 
with their Territories, infomuch that it is 
amazing to confider, in how fhort a time from 
{mall beginnings, they rofe to an incredible 
multitude of Citizens. The €onquered Pro- 
vinces were fo far from being an Incumbrance 
upon them, by exhaufting their Strength in 
Guards and Garrifons, that, on the contrary, 
they became real Parts of the Commonwealth, 
and contributed greatly to her Power, by 
augmenting her Revenues, and adding to the 
Number of her Subjects. Thusin proportion 
as Rome grew in greatnefs, and ftood in need 
of mighty Armies.to fupport the weight of 
her Enterprifes, fhe found within herfelf an 
inexhauftible Stock of Men and Riches, and 
without having recourfe to mercenary Troops, 
could furnifh more than fufficient to anfwer 
all the Demands of the State. Polybius, when 
he comes to {peak of the War with the Itahck 

Gauls, takes occafion to. defcribe the might 
_ Preparations made by the Romans, to a 
that formidable Enemy. We there find, 
that the Forces of the Commonwealth at 
that time, amounted to about feven hundred 
thoufand Foot, and feventy thoufand Horfe, 
Compare this Account with the Hiftories of 
Arhens 
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Athens and Sparta, and it will foon appear, C HA 


what adifadvantage thefe two States lay un- 
der, for want of fuch an Inftitution.as that of 
Romulus. For as they never admitted the 
vanquifhed Nations to the right of Citizens, 
but always reduced them to the Condition of 
Tributaries, the multitude of their Conquetts 
ferved only to enlarge their Territories, with- 
out adding to the number of their natural 
Subje@ts. Hence even in the moft flourifhing 
Period of their greatnefs, they could feldom 
bring into the Field above thirty thoufand 
Men. ome onthe other hand, by a contrary 
Policy, increafed daily in the multitude of 
her Citizens, and in time was enabled to 
furnith out Armies, adequate to the Conqueft 


. of the Univerfe, 


C H A P. I 


Of the Arms and Difcipline of the 
Romans, 


J. Ẹ T is generally allowed among the Wri- 
ters upon the Art of War, that as in 
many other things, fo particularly -ia their 
Arms, the Romans excelled all other Nations. 
I mhall not here confine myfelf to the ufual 
Diftingtion into offenfiye and defenfive, but 
rather 
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CHAP.rather defcribe them according to the feveral 
I. military Orders of which the Legions were 
compofed. By the Veltes we are to under- 
ftand all the light-armed ‘Troops of the 
Commonwealth, of whatever Rank and De- 
nomination. They were equipped with Bows, — 
Slings, ‘favelins, a Spanifo Sword, a Buckler, 
and a Helmet. The Bow is of very remote 
Antiquity, and has been ufed by almoft all 
Nations. Cretein particular was famous for 
its excellent Archers. Jt does not feem to 
have been much regarded by the Romans in 
the earlieft times of the Republick, and when 
it was afterwards introduced, was confined 
chiefly to the auxiliary Troops. We find 
however, in the Defcription of Battles, fre- 
quent mention made of the Sagittarii; and 
it appears, that they fometimes contributed 
not a little to the Victory. The Shug was 
alfo an Inftrument of War much ufed by 
many Nations. The Balearcans efpecially, 
who inhabited the Iflands now called Majorca 
and Minorca, are beyond all others celebrated — 
for their Expertnefs' at this Weapon. ‘They 

_ were fo attentive in exercifing their Youth in 
the ufe of it, that they did not give them 
their Food in a Morning till they hit 2 
Mark. -Thefe Baleareans were much em- 

_ ployed in the Armies of the Carthaginians and 
Romans, and greatly contributed to the gain- 
ing of Victories. Lsvy mentions fome Cities 
of Achaia, particularly Egrum, Patre, and 
Dymæ, whofe Inhabitants were: ftill more 
dexterous 
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dexterous at the Sling than the Baleareans.CHA P. 
They threw Stones farther, and with greater, MI. 
Force and Certainty, never failing to hit what 
Part of the Face they pleafed. Their Slings 
difcharged Stones with fo much Force, that 
neither Buckler nor Head-piece could refiit 
their Impetuofity, Inftead of Stones, they 
formetimes charged the Sling with Balls of 
Lead, which it carried much farther, and 
with greater Impetuofity. The Javelin, or 
Hafia, was the proper miffive Weapon of the 
Velites. . it wasa kind of Dart not unlike an 
Arrow, the Wood of which was generally 
three Foot long, and one Inch thick. The 
Point was four Inches long, and tapered to fo 
fime an end, thatitbentat the firt Stroke in 
fuch a manner, as to be ufelefs to the Enemy. 
Every Man carried feven of them to Battle. 
The Spauifb Sword was for a clofe Encounter. 
The Romans judged this Weapon the fitteft 
for execution, as having both Edge and Point. 
It was fhort, of excellent temper, and in fhape 
not unlike a Lurki/b Scimetar, only fharper 
at the Point. Livy tells us, that though it was 
principally intended for ftabbing, it would yet 
{erve Jikewife to cut off Arms, Legs, and 
Heads at a Blow. The Buckler, or Parma, 
was of around form, about three Foot in Dia- 
meter, and made of Wood covered with 
Leather. The Helmet, called Galea, or Ga- 
ferus, was a light Cafk for the Head, generally 
made of the Skin of fome wild Beaft, to 
appear the more terrible. | 


i. 
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CHAP. JI. Tue Arms of the Hafati, Prinicpes, 
H. and Triarii, were in a great meafure the fame ; 
for which reafon we fhall not divide them in 
our Defcription, but {peak of them all together. 
Thofe moft deferving our Notice are the 
Sword, the Scutum, the Pilum, the Gake, 
and the Lorica. The Sword was the fame as 
that of the Velites, and therefore requires not 
any particular Defcription here. It was ufual 
with the Romans to wear it on the right fide, 
thatthey might bethe moreat liberty to manage 
their Shields. In ancient Monuments how- 
ever we fometimes meet with it on the left. 
The Scutum wasa Buckler of Wood, oblong, 
and bending inward likea half Cylinder. Its 
Parts were joined together with little Plates 
of Iron, and the whole was covered with a 
Bull’s Hide. An Iron Ring went round it 
without, to keep off Blows; and another 
within, to hinder it from taking any Damage 
by lying on the Ground. In the middle was 
an Iron Bofs, or Umbo, jutting out, very fer- 
viceable to glance off Stones and Darts, and 
fometimes to prefs violently upon the Enemy, 
and drive all before them. It appears that 
thefe Bucklers were large enough to cover 
almoft the whole Body. Polybius makes them 
four Foot long, and two and a half broad. 
And in Livy we meet with Soldiers who ftood 
on the Guard, fometimes fleeping with their 
Head laid on their Shield, having fixed the 
other Part of iton the Earth. Some make 
the 
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the Scutum the fame with the ‘Clypeus: butC HAP: 
this is evidently a miftake; fince in the In- HI 
ftitution of the Cenfus by Servius Tullius, we 
find the Clypeus given to thofe of the firft Clafs, 

and the Scutum to thofe of the fecond. In 
fact, the Scutum was long and fquare, and 
came at laf to be the only Shield of the heavy- 
armed Troops. The C/ypeus was of a {maller 
fize, and quite round, belonging more properly 

to other Nations, though for fome time ufed 

by the Romans. 


IY. Tae Pilum was a miffive Weapon, ` 
which, in a Charge, they darted at the Ene- 
my. It was commonly four fquare, but fome- 
times round; compofed of a Piece of Wood 
about three Cubits long, and a Slip of Iron of 
the fame length, hooked and jagged at the 
end. They took abundance of care in joining 
the two Parts together, and did it fo artificially, 
that it would fooner break in the Iron itfelf, 
than in the Joint. Every Man had two of 
thefe Pila, which they difcharged at the Ene- 
‘my before they came to clofe Fight. When 
they had neither time nor room they threw 
it upon the Ground, and charged the Enemy 
Sword in Hand. Marius, in the Cimbrian 
War, contrived thefe Pila after a new Fafhion. 
For whereas before, the Head was faftened to 
the Wood with two Iron Pins; he fuffered | 
one of them to remain as it was, and pulling 
out the other, put a weak wooden Peg in its 
Place. By this means, when it ftuck in the 

7 Enemy’, 
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C HAP.Enemy’s Shield it did not ftand outright ds 
I. formerly: but the wooden Peg breaking, the 
Javelin hung down, and fticking faft by its 
crooked Point, drew after it the Shield. Next td 
the Pilum we mentioned the Galea. This was a 
Hedad-piece, er Morrion, coming down to the 
Shoulders. It was either of Iron or Brafs, 
open before, and leaving the Face uncovered. 
Some of them were fo contrived, that they 
might be let down, on occafion, to cover the 
Face. Upon the top was the Crifa, or Creft, 
in adorning of which the Soldiers took great 
Pride. In the time of Polybius they wore 
Plumes of Feathers, dyed of various Colours, 
to render them beautiful to their Friends, and 
terrible to their Enemies. The Officers in 
particular were extremely curious and {plendid 
in their Crefts, which were ufually worked 
in Gold and Silver, and fo contrived as to res 
refent Animals of various kinds, Lions, 
Eeopardi;, Tigers, and Griffins. If we might 
{peak of thole of foreign’ Commanders, the 
Creft of King Pyrrbus, as very fingular, would 
deferve our notice. It was made, according 
to Plutarch’s Defcription, of two Goats Horns. 
Alexander the great, as he is reprefented on 
ancient Medals, wore a Creft of the fame Na- 
‘ture. : 


IV. We come now to the Lorica, which 
was a defenfive Armour for the Body, as the 
Galea was for the Head and Neck. In our 
Language it is called the Cuzra/s, and was 

4 generally 
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‘penerally made of Leather, covered with C HAP 


Plates of Ironin the form of Scales, or Iron. =* 


Ringstwifted within one another in the form 
‘of Chains. Thefe are what we call Coats 
of Mail, in Latin, Lorica Hamis conferta, or 
Hamata. Sometimes the Cuirafs confifted of 
Thongs, with which the Soldier. was girt 
from the Armpits to the Wafte, and whence 
probably it took the Name of Lorica, from 
Lorum, å Thong or Strap of Leather. We 
find likewife that it was oftentimes a fort of 
Linen Caffock, made with many Folds, which 
refifted, or very much broke the Force of 
Blows. Among the Greeks this Piece of Ar- 
mour had the Name of Thorax, and was made 
either of Iron or Brafs, in two Pieces which 
were faftened upon the Sides by Buckles. 
Alexander \eft the Cuirafs only the two Pieces 


which covered the Breaft, that the fear of | 


being wounded on the Back, which had no 
defence, might prevent the Soldiers from fly- 
ing. Some of thefe Cuiraffes were of fo hard 
a Metal, as to be abfolutely proof againft 
Weapons. Zoz/us, an excellent Artift in this 
way, offered two of them to Demetrius Po- 
Locertes. To fhow the excellency of them, 
he caufed a Dart to be difcharged from a 
Catapulta, at the diftance of. only twenty-fix 
Paces; which though it ftruck the Cnuirafs 
with the utmoft Violence, yet made no Im- 
preffion, and fcarce left the leaft Mark behind 
it. After all it muft be owned, that the 
Thorax of the Greeks was much lefs capable 
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of Motion, Agility, and Force; whereas the 
Girts of Leather, fuccefflively covering each 


. other, left the Roman Soldier entire Liberty of 


Action; and fitting him like a Veit, defended 
him againft Darts. The poorer Soldiers, 
who were rated under a thoufand Drachms, 


inftead of the Lorica, wore a Peéforale, or 


Breaft-Plate of thin Brafs, about twelve Inches 
fquare : and this, with what has been already 
defcribed, and Greaves and Gantlets upon their 
Legs and Arms, which were common like- 
wife to the reft, rendered them compleatly 
armed. i 


V. Wuar we have hitherto faid regards 
only the Foot. Itis now time todpeak of the 
Cavalry, who at firft were but very indifferently 
armed, either for Offence or Defence. They 
ufed only a round Shield, with a Helmet on 
their Head, and a couple of Javelins in their 
Hand, great part of the Body being left with- 
out, defence. Butas foon as they found the 
many inconveniences to which they were here- 
by expofed, they began to arm themfelves 
like the Grecian Horfe, or much in the man- 
ner of their own Foot, only their Shield was 
alittle fhorter and fquarer, and their Lance 
or Javelin thicker, with {pikes at each end, 
that if one mifcarried, the other might be 
ferviceable. It is remarkable, and what in- 
deed we are hardly able to comprehend, that 
amongft the Ancients, the Horfe had neither 
Stirrups nor Saddle. Education, Exercife, 

an and 
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and Habit, had accuftomed them not to want CHAP. 
thofe aids, and even not to perceive that there I. 
was any occafion for them. There were ~ ” 
fome Horfemen, {fuch as the Numidians, who 
did not know fo much as the ufe of Bridles 
to guide their Horfes: and who, notwith- 
{tanding, by their Voice only, or the ufe of 
the Heel or Spur, made them advance, fall 
back, ftop, turn to the right or left; in a 
word, perform all the Evolutions of the beft 
difciplined Cavalry. Sometimes, having two - 
Horfes, they leaped from. one to the other 
even in the heat of Battle, to eafe the firft 
when fatigued. Thefe Numidians, as well 
as the Parthians, were never more terrible 
than when they feemed to fly thro’ Fear and 
Cowardice. For then, facing fuddenly about, 
they difcharged their Darts or Arrows upon 
the Enemy, and often pyt them to flight with 
great flaughter. The Romans were more ` 
than once furprifed by thefe unexpected At- 
tacks, and on fome occafions fuffered confi- 
derably. But they at laft found out a method 
of fecuring themfelves, by holding their Tar- 
gets over their Heads, and forming what Hi- 
ftorians call the Tefudo. It was to this Inven- 
tion that Marc Antony owed the preferya- 
tion of his Army, when mifcarrying in his 
Expedition againft the Parthians, he found. 
himfelf obliged to retreat into Syria before 
a great Body of their Horfe.. | 

| ED am? VI. 
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CHAP. 


Il. 


`. 


VI. Tuese werc the Arms with which the 
Romans conquered the World: and I believe 
it will be readily owned, that they were ad- 
mirably well calculated both for defending 
themfelves, and offending their Enemies. 
Polybius, in more Places than one, gives them 
the advantage in this refpet over all other 
Nations, and exprefly affirms, that the many 
Vitories they obtained over the Gauls, was 


--owing entirely to the fuperiority of their 
Arms. It is true, the cutting Swords of that 


People terrified them greatly at firft, and was 
the caufe of a fatal Overthrow. But they 
foon learnt from Experience, what a contemp- 
tible Weapon that was, when employed in 
clofe fight,’ againft Troops fubftantially armed 
for defence. For the Gauls, to give force and 
vigour to their Blows, were obliged to avoid 


_ too near an approach to the Enemy, that they 


might have room:¥#a wield their Swords. 
Their firt Ranks therefore only could do ex- 
cution, becaufe the Romans knowing their 
fafety to lie in clofe fight, advanced continual- 
ly under cover of their Shields, and crouded 
upon them in fuch manner, that they left 
them not fufficient fpace for the free ufe of 
their Weapons. It is befides obferved, that 
the Swords of the Gauls were of fo ill a tem- 
per, as after two or three ftrokes to ftand bent 
in their Hands, and thereby become wholly 
ufelefs.to them, if they had not time to 
ftraighten them on the Ground with their 
Foot. This was not to be expected in the 

) heat 
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heat of fight, againft an Enemy that preffed CH AP. 
hard ; fo that the Romans clofing in with them, = *"_y 
{tabbed them in the Face and Breaft with their 
pointed Swords, and made terrible flaughter. 

The Chevalier Folard is aftonifhed, that un- 

der all thefe Difadvantages, his Countrymen 

fhould obtain fo many Victories over the Ro- 

mans. "le can hardly forbear fancying, that 

had they fo far improved by their Defeats, as 
to change the fafhion of their Weapons, and 

arm themfelves after the manner of their Ad- 

verfaries, we fhould not have heard fo much . 
of the boafted Exploits and Conquefts of that . 
People. Be that as it will, it is certain the 

Gauls wanted neither Bravery nor military 

Conduét, and if we except the fingle Article 

of their Arms, fhewed themfelves on many 

occafions no way inferior to the Romans. 


VII. Bur let us now compare their Arms 
with thofe of the Greeks. Here, it .muft be 
owned, the Advantage does not appear fo 
manifeft, Many are rather of opinion, that 
the Greeks excelled the Romans in this ref{pect. 
The Earl of Orrery particularly, in his Treg- 
tife of the Art of War, wonders much that 
the Romans, who borrowed moft of their 
Weapons whether offenfive or defenfive from 
the Greeks, did not alfo follow their example 
in furnifhing fome of their Infantry with long | 
Pikes, which he obferves are the beft offenfive 
Arms, either to charge or defend, and of ex- | 
cellent ufe againft Horfe. It is well known 

oe ~ that 
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and Alexander were indebted for moft of their 
Victories, fought always with this Weapon. 
One would therefore be apt to think, that an. 
Experience fo much in its favour, could not 
have failed of recommending it powerfully to 
the Romans. And yet it is certain, that after 
making tryal ef it for. fome time, they laid 
it afide as incommodious, ordering the Hefats, 
who at firft, were equipped with it, and thence. 
took their Name, to arm, themfelves after the 
fafhion of. the reft: of the legionary Foot. 
This could not arife from any {crupulous. at- 
tachment to their own Cuftoms, or diflike of 
foreign Manners; becaufe no People were 
ever lefs tenacious in this refpect, or fhewed 
a greater readinefs to adopt the Inftitutions -of 
other Nations, when they faw any real Bene- 
fit likely to accrue from them. The princi- 
pal Reafon feems to have been, that they found 
the ufe of the Weapon incompatible with that 
of the Shield. For as it neéceffarily required 
to be managed with both Hands, thofe who 
fought with it were obliged to lay afide the 
Buckler ; which piece of Armour appeared 


to the Romans of greater confequence than 


the Pike, becaufe this laft.was in fome mea- 
fure fupplied by the Sword and Javelin. If 
we might judge of things by the Event, the 


- Romans reafoned very juftly on this occafion ; 


fince without-the affiftance of the Pike, they 
not only gained greater and ‘more numerous 
Victories than the Macedonigu Phalanx, but 

n even 
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even beat that very Phalanx itfelf, fo formi-C HAP. 
dable by the ufe of this Weapon. As this is, “".--~ 
a very curious and interefting Subje@t, and 
capable of furnifhing many ufeful Reflections 

in relation to the ancient Art of War, it will 

not, I believe, bę difagreeable to the Reader, 

if we enlarge a little upon it. 


VIII. Tue Macedonian Phalanx was a Body 
of fixteen thoufand Men, armed with Pikes 
four and twenty foot long, which Hiftorians 
defcribé under the Name of Sarif. This 
Corps was generally divided into ten Batta- 
lions, each confifting of fixteen hundred 
Men, an hundred in front, and fixteen deep. 
To form fome idea of their ftrength and or- 
der of Battle, we need only reflect upon what 

affed a few Centuries ago in Europe, when 
Italy was a continual Theatre ef War, by rea- 
fon of the different Pretenfions of France, 
Spain, and the Emperor. ‘The Battalions of 
Switzerland were then in great Reputation, 
and generally looked upon as.the beft Infan- 
try in the World, chiefly on account of the 
many: Vittories they had gained by the Pike. 
They were forced at firft to have recourfe to 
this Weapon, in order to fecure themfelves 
again{t the Ambition of the German Princes, 
who were daily making Attempts upon their 
Liberty. For thefe Princes being rich, and 
able to bring into the Field a numerous Caval- 
ry, the Swtzers, whofe whole Strength on 
the contrary lay in their Foot, faw them- 
f {elves 
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CHAP. {elves under a neceffity of contriving Arms, - 
l. that might defend them againft the Enemy's 
= T Horfe. None appeared fo proper for this pur- 
pofe as the Pike; and fo fuccefsful were they, 

by the Perfection they attained to in the ufe 

: of it,, and their. admirable Ogders and Difci- 
pline, that with fifteen or twenty thoufand 
Foot, they would often venture to attack a 
vaft Body of Horfe, and generally came off 
victorious. From that time the Pike became 
famous, and: was introduced into all the Ar- 
mies of Europe. We find that they ufually 
had one half of their Infantry Shot, and the 
other half Pikes; and it is particularly de- 
ferving of our notice, that for feveral Ages, 
the chief Dependence of the General in a 
Day of Battle feems to have been upon the 
Pikes.. By degrees the Mufket began to pre- 
vail over the Pike ; yet gained ground fo very 
flowly, that it is not much above half a Cen- 
tury, fince we find one third of the Infantry | 
{till Pikes. 


IX. Bur tho’ the Pike was found to be of 
admirable fervice in Engagements with Horfe, 
Experience conftantly. made it appear, that it 
was by no means fufficient againit a refolute 
and well-armed Infantry. For as this Wea- 
pon required to be managed with both Hands, 
and therefore neceffarily excluded the ufe of 
the Target, thofe who carried it were left al- 
together without defence, if in the courfe of 
an Engagement, the Enemy fhould chance to 

| get 
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get within their Pikes. Hence the GegeralsC HAP. 
who were acquainted with this Weaknefs in, 
the Swi/s Battalions, and could bring their 
_ Troops to prefs the Charge vigoroufly, feldom 
failed of defeating them with great flaughter. 
We have a remarkable Example of it in the 
cafe of Count Carmignola, General to Philip 
Viconti Duke of Milan. That brave Officer 
being fent againft a Body of eighteen thoufand 
Switzers, with only fix thoufand Horfe, and 
a few Foot, advanced boldly to the Encoun- 
ter : but tho’ the Attack was refolute and well 
conducted, he was repulfed with confiderable 
lofs. Carmignola quickly perceived the ad- 
vantage which the Enemy had in their Foot 
over his Horfe. As he was a Man of deter- 
mined Courage, and rather roufed than difpi-. 
rited by the Check he had lately received, he. 
foon rallied his Men, and led them on again 
to the Charge. When he came within a 
certain diftance, he ordered his Cavalry to- 
difmount ; and engaging the Switzers {martly ~ 
in that Pofture, put them all to the rout, and 
moft of them to the Sword. Only three 
thoufand were left, who finding themfelves 
paft remedy, threw down their Arms. It 
will be proper to take notice on this Occation, 
that the Cavalry led by Carmignola were all 
Men at Arms, and therefore compleatly pro- 
vided both for Offence and Defence. Now fuch 
a. Body of Troops was well enough able to 
deal with the Switzers, if they but once got 
clofe up with them, and came to ufe their 
Swords. 
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CHA P.Swords. For then the Enemy being without 
DI. defenfive Arms, and deriving no affiftance 
‘from their Pikes, whofe very length rendered 
them unferviceable, were expofed to unavoid- 

able flaughter. Confideting therefore the. 
Advantages and Difadvantages on both fides, 

it will appear, that they who have no defen-. 

five Arms are without Remedy, if the Ene- 

my charges but home, and paffes their Pikes. 

This cannot mifs to happen in an Engage- 

ment with refolute Troops: becaufe Battles: 
always advancing, and. the Parties on each’ 

fide preffing on perpetually, they muft of ne- 

ceffity. come-fo near at laft, as to reach. one 
another with their Swords-; and tho’ fome. 

few perhaps may be killed: or tumbled down 

by the Pikes, yet- thofe that are behind ftill 
preffing on, are fufficient to carry the Victo- 


y 


X. From thefe Reafons it will be eafy to 
conceive, why Carmignola overcame with fo 
great a flaughter of the Swrtzers, and fo little 
of his own Army. Nor is this Example fin- 
gular in its kind. We meet with many others 
in Hiftory, all tending to demonftrate, that 
an Infantry armed with Swords and Bucklers, ` 
have great advantages over the Pike. When 
Gonfalvo was befieged in Barletta by the 
French, a detachment of Spani/b Foot was fent 
out of' Sicily, and landed:in the Kingdom of 
Naples,. with Orders to march to his Relief. 
Monfieur. d’ Aubigny had notice of their Ap- 

, proach, 
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proach, and went to meet them. with his Men, CHAP. 
at Arms, and a Body of about four thoufand: Uf. 
Switzers. Thefe laft prefs’d upon them with." “. ~. 
their Pikes, and: at firft put them into fome 
diforder ; but. the Spaniards, by the help of 
their Bucklgrs, and the agility-of their Bodies, . 
having, at length. got under the Pikes of the . 
Switzers, and-{o.near as.that they could come at 
them with their. Swords, . defeated- them. with 
great flaughter, and very: little lofs on their 
own fide.. Every. one knows what. terrible 
havock was-made of the: Swutgers at the Battle 

of Ravenna, apd all upon the. fame account, 

the Spani/h Foot having got to:them with their 
Swords: nay, it is certain they muft. have. 
been all cut'ta pieces; had'they. not. been hap- 

pily refcugd: by the. French Horfe: and yet 

the Spaniards; dsawing themfelves into clofe 
order, bravely fuftained the Affaults of the 
Cavalry, and retired without lofs. It appears - 
therefore, that.tho’ the Pike be excellent 
againft Horfe, it is yet-infufficient in an En- 
counter with.Foot ; whereas an Army judici- 
ouly armed .for Offence and Defence, at the 
fame time,that it can, very- well deal with Ca- 
valry, is likewife.an-overmatch for a Body of 
Pikes. | = 


XI. Anp. hence it was that the Macedo- 
nian Phalanx, which feems to have been juft 
fuch an order. of Battle as the Battalions of: 
Switzerland, experienced -likewife the fame 
Fate, when it came to encounter the warlike 


and 
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CHAP. arid well-armed Troops of the Romans. Hi~ 
I. fforians afcribe the defeat of it to feveral . 
tv Caufes: the advantageous difpofition: of the - 
Roman Troops, who fought in feparate Bo- 
dies, yet fo drawn up, that they could unite 
and join upon occafion: the artful Conduct 
of the Generals, in drawing it into rugged 
and uneven Places, where it could not pre- 
ferve itfelf entire, but became disjointed and 
broken : the opportunity this gave of charg- ` 
ing it in the openings and void {paces, where- 
by it was totally difunited, and being attacked 
in front and rear, fell an eafy Prey to its Ene- ` 
mies. Thefe things doubtlefs contributed in 
part to the Overthrow of which we {peak : 

- but the principal defect of: the Phalanx lay in 
its difadvantageous Armour and order of 
Battle. In reality, the Pikes of the two firft 
Ranks only were ferviceable in an Engage- 
ment: thofe of the reft fcaree availed any 
thing. The Men of the third Rank could 
not iee what paffed in the front, nor: had any 
command of their long Pikes, which were 
intangled and locked up between the Files, 
without a poffibility of moving them’ to the 
right or left. Hence the Romans found no 
great difficulty in furmounting an Obftacle, 
formidable indeed in appearance, but at bot- 
tom very trifling. They had only to gain 
upon the Pikes of the two firft Ranks, that 
they might join the Enemy, and fight hand 
to hand. This they -were enabled to do by 
the help of their large Bucklers, with which - 

| they 
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they bore up the Pikes of the Macedonians, CH AP. ` . 


and forcing their way under, reached them 
with their Swords. All refiftance was then 


atan end. The Phalanx, unprovided for de- 


fence, and rather embarraffed than aided by 


their Pikes, could no longer ftand the furious .. 


Charge of the Romans, who made dreadful 
havock with their pointed Swords. We find 
at the Battle of Pydna, where Paulus Aimiltus 
gained: fo compleat a Victory over Perfeus, 
that no lefs than twenty thoufand Macedonians 
were flain, with the lofs of only a hundred 


Men on the fide of the Romans. This agrees ` 
fo exactly with what .we have above related ` 


of the Switzers, that it ‘is impoffible not to 


afcribe it to the fame Caufe, namely, the in- ~ 
fufficiency of the Pike, when oppofed to an x 


Infantry armed with Swords and Bucklers. 


XII. We come now to fpeak of the mili- 
tary Difcipline of the Romans, to which, no 
lefs than to their Arms, they were indebted 
for their many Victories and Conquefts. -Jf 
we compare this with other Nations, we do 
not find that they furpaffed the Gauls in Num- 
ber or Boldnefs, the Germans in Stature, the 
Spaniards in Strength of Body, the Africans 
in Stratagem, or the Greeks in Learning and 
the Arts of-civil Life. Nay it is evident from 
Hiftory, that they were inferior in all thefe 
Refpects. But as to what regards the ufe and’ 
exercife of Arms, the choice of Soldiers, and 
the training them up in all the Duties of War ; 
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CHAP.here indeed lay their chief Excellence, and 
i us by this they were enabled to baffle all the Ad- 
vantages of their Enemies, whether derived 
from Nature or Education. We have alrea- 
dy obferved,: that none were admitted into 
the Legions ’till they had reached their feven- 
teenth Year. But tho’ this was the age for 
entering the Service, it was not that when 
they began to learn. For ‘as War was the 
darling Study of the Romans, they habituated 
‘their Youth to it from their Infancy, and 
carefully inftructed them in all its Branches, 
having fet apart the Field of Mars for this 
pufpofe, which was a kind of military School 
within the City. We are not however to ima- 
gine, that they looked upon this early Inftitu- 
tion as fufficient, or were lefs affiduous in ex- 
ercifing their Men, after they were admitted: 
into the Service. They knew that conftant 
Practice alone makes Troops expert, and 
brings them to the habit of applying their 
Knowledge with readinefs upon all occafions. 
Hence not only among the young Soldiers, 
but even among thofe of oldeft ftanding in the 
Army, the military Exercifes were continued 
without intermiffion. Thefe Exercifes had a 
threefold Tendency: to inure the Men to 
Labour, and render them robuft and active : 
to inftru& them in the ufe of their Arms: 
and laftly, to teach them the neceffary Evo- 
lutions, and how to preferve theit Ranks and 
Orders, in Marches, Battles, and Incamp- 


ments. 
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XIII. As to the firk, the Romans took great CH ADP. 


pains to form their ‘Youth to be nimble in run- . 


ning, active to leap, ftrong to throw the Bar and 
to wreftle, which are all neceflary Qualifica- 
tions in a Soldier. For running and nimble- 
nefs fits them to get poffeffion of a Place be- 
fore the Enemy, to fall upon them on a fud- 
den in their Quarters, and to purfue them 
with more execution in a Rout. Adivity en- 
ables them with greater eafe to avoid Blows, 


- leap a Ditch, or climb a Bank. And Strength 
makes them carry their Arms better, ftrike © 


better, and endure the Shock better. Swim- 
ming was likewife confidered as an effential 
part of a military Education. Armies are 
not fure of Bridges wherever they come, nor 
are Boats always to be had; fo that if Men 
cannot fwim, they will necgflarily be deprived 
of feveral Conveniences, and lofe many fair 
Opportunitias of Action. One principal Rea- 
fon why the Ramens made choice of the Cam- 
pus Martius to exercife their Youth in was, its 
nearnefs to the Tzder, into which they plunged 
after their Fatigues, to accuftom themfelves 
to Swimming, and cleanfe away the Duft and 
Sweat. But of all their Exercifes of this 
kind, none was purfued with greater attention, 
than the inuring the Troops to the military 
Pace; that is, to walk twenty miles, and 
fometimes four and twenty, in five Haurs. 
This habituated the Soldiers to a certain ftated 
and regular Progrefs in their Marches, taught 
them to keep. clofe together, and — 

i their 


UI. 
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CHAP.their expofing themfelves fcattered and dif- 
I. perfed to the Enemy. They were obliged 
“v likewife on thefe Occafions, to carry Burdens 
of threefcore Pound weight, which not only 
accuftomed them to bear. Fatigue; but was 
found ferviceable in many other refpedts. 
For whether it might be neceffary in an Ex- 
pedition to take along with then: feveral Days 
Provifions, or to carry a certain quantity of 
Water thro’ a defart and fandy Country, or 
to provide a number .of Stakes for the Exe- 
cution of any -particular Enterprize; againft 
all thefe Exigencies they had prepared them- 
felves by the Practice of which we {peak : 
and hence great Dangers were many times 
avoided, and great Victories many times ob- 
tained. as 


XIV. Tue fecond Particular we mentioned 
in the Roman Exercifes was, the inftructing 
the Men in the ufe of their Arms. Here alfo 
we meet with many Proofs of the Induftry 
and Sagacity of that People. They fet up a 
great Poft about fix Foot high, fuitable to the 
ftature of a Man, and faftened.it fo ftrongly, 
that no Blows might be able to batter or 
fhake it. This the Soldiers were wont to 
affail with all the Inftruments of War, as if 
At had been indeed a real Enemy. Sometimes 
they would aim their Blows at the Head, 
fometimes ftrike it on the Face, then on the 
Sides, Legs, before and behind, now retreat- 
ing, and then advancing again;. during all 
| which 
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- which they were taught to proceed with foC HAP. 
much Caution, that in directing’ their Wea- m. 
pon againft their Adverfary, they fhould not 
mean-while lay themfeves open to Wounds. 
' By this Contrivance they learnt how to place 
their Blows aright, and became dexterous 
and nimble, both at defending themfelves, 
and offending their Enemies. They were in- 
ftructed rather to thruft than to cut with their 
Swords: becaufe Thrufts are more mortal, 
harder to be defended, and he that makes 
them is not fo eafily difcovered, and is readier 
to double his Thruft than his Blow. We 
muft not here forget, that in thefe Exercifes 
they made ufe of Helmets, Shields, and 
Swords,. double the weight of common Wea- 
pons. This made them ready and alert in 
Battle, which they found fo far from being 
attended with any unforefeen Incumbrances, 
that it was rather an eafe from the fatigue of 
ordinary Duty. Nor let any one wonder, 
that the Romans were fo extremely attentive 
to thefe little things, fince according to the 
manner of fighting then ufed, in which the 
Troops encountered hand to hand, every 
fmall Advantage was of great Importance. 
They were befides fenfible, that Experience 
in this kind makes Men bold and courage- 
ous ; for no one fears to do that which he 
thinks he underftands. A Soldier who had 
often made trial of himfelf in thefe imaginary 
Combats, grew impatient to come to action 
in good earneft, that he might the better 
Vou. I. g judge 
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CHAP. judge of his own Proficiency, and have an 


tqt 


opportunity of putting that in practice, which 
he had fo well learnt in Theory. Hence 
Battles were not what they dreaded, but what 
they defired: and Generals often found it 
more difficult to reftrain their Men from 
fighting, and check the Ardor of their Cou- 
rage, where Prudence obliged them to decline 
the Onfet ; than to. prevail upon them to face 
the Enemy, when they judged it. neceflary 
to come to an Engagement. 


XV. Bur it is not fufficient ta inure Men 


‘to Labour, to make them ftrang, {wift, and 


expert at the ufe of their Weapons: they- 
muft learn hikewife to keep their Ranks well, 
to obey Orders, and follow the Directions 
and Signals of their Commanders. This was 
the third Branch of the Roman Exercifes, 
about which they were no lefs folicitous, than 
about the other two. I fhall not here enter 
into a minute Detail of the common Evolu- 
tions, the opening and clofing of the Files, 
doubling their Ranks, turning to the right 
and left, Marchings, Wheelings, &c. becaufe 
they differed but a little from the Practice of 
the prefent Age. Their manner of forming . 
too in order of Battle, their Conduct in an 
Attack or Repulfe, with the general difpo- 
fition of their Marches, will come in more 
properly under other Heads of this Difcourfe. 
Let it fuffice for the prefent to obferve, that 
they exercifed their Men without intermiffion 

in 
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in all thefe different Branches of the Service,C HA P. 
and by,the force of conftant Habit, brought < i 
them to that degree of Expertnefs, that they 
could’ practife without Hurry and Confufion | 
in the heat of Fight, what they had been fo 
thoroughly trained to in the Field. Above 
all it was their particular Care, to accuftom 
the Troops to rally and recover their Order 
readily when broken. To this end, befides 
diftinguifhing the feveral Companies by pe- 
culiar Enfigns, every Man had his fixed and 
invarjable Poft in the Battalion, and was taught 
by lang Practice, to knowin a manner habi- 
tually, the number of his File, his Place in | 
that File, his right and left-hand Man where 
he belonged to the front Rank, and both 
thefe and his File-Leader where he belonged to 
the other Ranks. Nay {o very curious were the 
Romans in this Point, that to imprint thefe 
things the deeper upon the Minds of the Sol- 
diers, they caufed them to be engraven in 
great Characters upon their Helmets and © 
Bucklers. | 


©- XVI. Nor were they lefs careful in train- 

ingup the Cavalry, whom they taught par- 
ticularly to ride well, and fit faft when they 

came toa Charge. To this end they had 
Horfes of Wood upon which they were ex- 
ercifed, vaulting upon them, fometimes with 
their Arms, and fometimes without, very neatly 
and exactly, without any affiftance; fo that 
upon a Signal from their Captain they were 
| Se Go & m- 
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CHAP.immediately on horfe-back, and upon another 
re Signal as foon upon the Ground. As they 
fought in Squadrons, like the Cavalry of our 
time, their Evolutions were much the fame 
with thofe in ufe at prefent, allowing only the 
difference of Armour ; and among the Horfe, 
as well as the Foot, were carried on without 
intermiffion. Indeed there is nothing more 
admirable in the whole Roman Difcipline; 
than the continual Exercife to which the 
Troops were kept, either within or without 
the Camp; infomuch that they were never 
idle, and had fcarce any refpite from Duty. 
The new raifed Soldiers B a their Ex- 
ercifes regularly twice a Day, and the old 
ones once: for it was not, in the Opinion of 
' this People, length of Service that conftituted 
warlike and veteran Troops, but the uninter- 
rupted Habit and Practice of Arms ; nor did 
they confider an unexercifed Soldier, after what 
number of Campaigns you will, as any other 
than a Novice in the Profeffion. Accordingly 
they were conftant and indefatigable in training 
their Men to all the different Operations of 
the Field. ` They obliged them to make hafty 
Marches of a confiderable length, laden with 
their Arms and feveral Palifades,- and that 
often in fteep and craggy Countries. They 
habituated them always to keep their Ranks, 
even in the midft of Diforder and Confufion, 
and never to lofe fight of their Standards. 
They made them charge each other in mock 
Battles, of which the Officers, Generals, and 


even 
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even the Conful himfelf were Witneffes, and inC HAP. 
which they thought it for their Glory to, 
fhare in perfon.. When they had no Enemy: 

in the Field, the Troops were employed in 
confiderable Works, as well to keep them in 
Exercife, as for the publick Utility. Such in 
particular were the Highways, called for that 

reafon Vie militares, which ftill fubfift, and — 

are the fruits of that wife and falutary Cuftom. 


XVII. How much the Romans relied upon 
this manner of training and employing their 
Troops, appears evidently from the‘Conduc& 
of their Senate and Generals, during a courfe 
of feveral Ages. Fer in all their Difficulties 
and Straits, this was that to which they had im- 
mediate recourfe, as their fureft pr hay and 
the only means by which they could hope to 
extricate themfelves. Did they think them~ 
felves expofed to any Danger, or were they 
defirous to repair fome Lofs ? It was a conftant 
Practice among them, to invigorate and give 
new Life to their military Difcipline. Are 
they engaged in a War with the Latines, a 
People no lefs martial than themfelves ? 
Manlius reflects upon the beft Method of 
ftrengthening the Command in the Field, and 
puts to death his own Son, for conquering 
without his Orders. Are they defeated before 
Numantia? Scipio Aimihanus immediately re- 
moves the feveral Blandifhments which had 
enervated them. Have the Roman Legions 
paffed under the Yoke in Numidia ? Metellus 
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CHAP.Wipes away the Ignominy, the Inftant he has. 
NI. . obliged them to refume their ancient Inftitu- 
t~ tions. Marius, that he may be enabled to 
vanquith the Cimbri andthe Teutones, begins 
by diverting the courfe of Rivers: and Syla 
employs in fuch hard Labour his Soldiers, who 
_ were terrified at the War which was carrying: 
on againft Mithridates, that they fue for Battle, 
to put an end to their: Hardfhips. Pudbkus 
Nafica made the Romans build a Fleet of Ships 
ata time When they had no occafion for fuch 
a Force. ‘In a word, Induftry, Diligence, 
and a Perfeverance in all kind of military 
Toils, was the very Characteriftick of this 
‘People: they dreaded Idlenefs more than an 
Enemy. | | 


XVIII. Turse Men thus inured were ge- 
nerally healthy and vigorous. We do not find 
by Hiftorians, that the Roman Armies, which 
waged War in fo great a variety of Climates, 
fell often a prey to Difeafes; whereas in the 
prefent Age, we daily fee Armies, without 
once engaging, perifh and melt away, if I 

` may ule the Expreffion, in afingle Campaign: 

Nor can I forbear taking notice, that the 
Dexterity and Addrefs the Soldiers attained, 

by means of their continual Exercifes, ferved 

. not only to render them fkilful and attive in 

the Duties of the Field, but infpired them 

likewife with Boldnefs and Intrepidity. In 

the Battles fought in our Age, every fingle 

Soldier has very little Security and Confidence, 

. except 
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exceptinthe Multitude : butamongthe Romans, CH AP 
every Individual, more robuft and of greater, == 
Experience in War, as well as more inured : 
to the Fatigues of it, than his Enemy, relied 
upon himfelf only. He was naturally en- 
dued with Courage, or in other Words, with 
that Virtue which a fenfibility of our own 
Strength infpires. To the fame admirable 
Difcipline too were they indebted, for a 
certain Haughtinefs and Opinion of Superiority, 
which made them rank themfelves above the 
Troops of all other Nations, and defpife the 
fervice of any foreign Prince or State, com- 
pared with that of their own Country. De- 
fertions are very common among us for this 
Reafon, becaufe the Soldiers are the dregs of 
every Nation, and not one of them pofleffes, 
or thinks himfelf poffefled of a certain Ad- 
vantage, which renders his Condition pre- 
ferable to that of his Adverfaries. But among 
the Romans they were lefs frequent; it being 
fcarce poffible that Soldiers, raifed from among 
a People naturally fo imperious and afpiring, 
and fo fure of commanding over others, fhould 
demean themfelves to fuch a degree as to ceafe 
to be Romans. We may likewife obferve, as a 
neceflary Confequence of their being fo care- 
fully trained, that twas next to impoffible in 
a Battle, how unfortunate foever, but fome 
Troops muft rally in one Part or other of 
it, or the Enemy be defeated in fome quarter 
of the Field; either of which was often fuf- 
ficient to fecure the Victory. And indeed we 
g 4 find 
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CH AP. find every where in Hiftory, that whenever 
- „the Romans happened to be overpowered in 
the beginning, whether by numbers or the 
fiercenefs of the Onfet, they feldom failed at 
a to wreft the Victory out of the Enemy’s 

ands, 


XIX. Tere are ftill many other Par- 
ticulars that might be mentioned to the 
advantage of the Roman Difcipline: their 
ftri&t Regulations with regard to all the diffe- 
rent Branches of the Service: their admirable 
Policy ‘in making Motives of Honour and 
Shame operate ftrongly upon the Troops: 
their fteddy adherence to the received Maxims 
of War, fo as never on any occafion to abate 
of the rigor of military Severity, where the 
Soldiers were found to have neglected their 
Duty, abandoned their Poft, thrown away 
their Arms, or furrendered themfelves to the 
Enemy. Hiftory abounds with Examples of 
his kind. As their Armies were for the moft 
part but fmall, the Commander had a better 
Opportunity of knowing the feveral Indivi- 
duals, and could more eafily perceive the va~ 
rious Faults and Mifdemeanors committed by 
the Soldiery, again{ft which care was taken to 
provide immediately. Nor were they fo te- 
nacious of their own Cuftoms, as not to pay 
a due attention to thofe of other Nations, 
which they adopted without hefitation, where- 
ever they appeared attended with any real 
Benefit. In their War with Pyrrhus, they 

| improved 
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improved themfelves in the knowledge of CHAP. 
Pofts and Incampments: in that with Hanni-. Ul. 
bal they learnt the true ufe of Cavalry, and 
how to apply Addrefs and Stratagem in the 
conduct of a Campaign. If any Nation boatt- 

ed, either from Nature or its Inftitution, any 
peculiar Advantage, the Romans immediately 
made ufe of it. They employed their utmoft 
Endeavours to procure Horfes from Numidia, 
Bowmen from Crete, Slingers from the Balea- 

rean Ifles, and Ships from the Rhodians: fo — 
that it may with juftice be faid of them, that 

no Nation in the World ever prep@ed for © 
War with fo much Wifdom, and carried it 

on with fo much Intrepidity. 


XX. Tuus have we endeavoured to give 
fome account of the Arms and Difcipline of 
the Romans, and to point out their excellency 
over thofe of other Nations. How much 
they were indebted to them for their Gran- 
deur and Succeffes, appears evidently from. 
this: that fo long as their Armies adhered 
ftritly to thefe primitive Inftitutions, they 
were invincible ; but in proportion as they 
deviated from them, became like other Men. 
When they began to look upon their Armour 
as too weighty and cumberfome, and their 
Difcipline as attended with too many Re- 
{ftraints, and of courfe to relax in thefe two 
important Articles, they gradually funk toa 
level with the Troops of their Enemies, and 
at laft fo totally degenerated, that we find not 

40 . 
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CHAP.in their Behaviour the leaft traces of their ori- 
J ginal Bravery. ‘I know it is a Maxim of long’ 
ftanding, that Money zs the Sinéws of War. 
_ How far this may fttit the Conftitution of the 
prefent Age, I ‘will’ not pretend to fay; but 
it feems by no meahs to agreé with Antiquity. 
I am fure the whole current of Hiftory is 
again{t it. Had this been the cafe, Cyrus 
could nevet havé prevailed againft Cræfus, nor - 
the Greeks againft the Perfans, nor the Ro-- 
mans againft the Carthaginians. ‘It is trie Mo-- 
ney is requifite for the carrying on of a War,- 
but not! principally and in the firft place. 
Good: Soldiers and good Difcipline are of in- 
finitely greater avail. Where thefe are, it’ 
it will be eafy to find Money ; but Money is 
not ‘always fufficient to procure them. Had 
not the Romans done more in their Wars with 
their Iron than their Gold, the Treafures of 
the whole Worfd would not have been fuffi- 
cient for them; confidering their great Enter- 
prizes abroad, and their no lefs Difficulties at 
home. But having tood and well difciplined 
Troops, they were never in want of Money ; 
for thofe who were -afraid of their Armies, 
{trove with Emulation to fupply them. Nay 
it is remarkable, that their moft celebrated 
Victories, and thofe which required the 
greateft exertion of Strength, were gained’ 
during the period of their Poverty. It 
was then that they fubdued the Samnites, 
forced Pyrrbus to quit Italy, and cut 
in pieces the mighty Armies of the Car» 
i thaginians. 
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thaginians. After they became pofiefled CHAP. 
of the Treafures of the Univerfe, they had Ul. 
for the moft part only weak ahd effeminate 
Nations to deal with, and were fo far from 
increafing in real Power, that by the concur- 

rent Teftimony of all Hiftorians, they are to 

be confidered from that time as upon the de- 

cline. Livy, in that famous Queftion relating 

to the. Greeks and Romans, where he endea- 

vours to determiné what would have been the 

Event, had Alexander the Great turned his 

Arms again{t Italy, obferves that in War there - 

are three things fundamentally necefflary ; 

good Soldiers, good Officers, and good For- 

tune: and then arguing whether Alexander 

or the Romans were more confiderable in thefe 

three Points, concludes without the leaft men- 

tion of Money. It is well known that the k 
Spartans, {o long as they adhered to their priy 
mitive Inftitutions and Poverty, were the moft 
powerful.People of all Greece, and never prov- 
ed unfuccefsful in their Wars, tall they became 
pofleffed of great Riches and -Revenues. I 
conclude therefore, that it was by the Bravery 
of their Troops, the Advantage of their 
Arms, and the Excellence of their Difcipline, 
that the Romans rendered themfelves victo- 
rions over all Nations: and accordingly we 
find, that when they ceafed.to have the fupe- 
riority in thefe, the Revenues ‘of the whole 
World were not fufficient to defend them. : 


CHAP. |. 
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C H AP. IV. 
Of the Spirit and Bravery of the 


Roman Troops. 


I. LTHO military Difcipline, and 


the continual Exercife of Arms, na- 


turally conduce to make a People bold; dar- 


ing, and intrepid; ‘yet there is fomething 
fo peculiar in the Spirit and Character of the 
Romans, that I flatter myfelf it will not be 
unacceptable to--the Reader, to offer’ & few 
Reflections on this Subjeét, and give him 
fome infight- in to thofe Inftitutions and 
Maxims of Condu@t, which chiefly contribut- 
ed to exalt their Courage, and animate their 
Bravery. ‘Two things here naturally prefent 
themfelves to our confideration. Firft, the 
admirable Principles upon which the Com- 
monwealth was founded. Secondly, the 
Succeflion of great Men that for feveral Ages 
prevailed in it, and who fupported, invigorat- 
ed, and from time to time gave new Life to 
thefe Principles. Among the Principles of 
the Roman Polity, none hice to have taken 
deeper root, than the fear of the Gods, and 
a veneration for Religion. This perhaps, at 
firft fight, may not be thought fo immediately 

. to 
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to concern a martial People: but if we exa-C HAP, 


mine the effect of it upon their Armies, and 
the many valuable Purpofes it was made to 
ferve in War, we fhall have reafon to con- 
clude, that of all their Inftitutions, not one 
contributed more to the Grandeur of the State. 
For hence in particular it was, that the mili- 
tary Oath was held {o facred among the Troops, 
and became an inviolable bond of Fidelity and 
Subjection. The Soldiers, however difpleafed 
and enraged, did not dare to’ quit their Gene- 
rals, fo long as this Tie was fuppofed to re- 
main in force; nay fo very tender and fcru- 
pulous were they, that even in their greateft 
Impatience to be difcharged, they would yet 
never admit of any Interpretation, that car- 
ried in it the leaft ftrain or appearance of 
Deceit. We have a*remarkable Example of 
this, in their Behavionr to Quinétius Cincinna- 
tus, after the defeat of Appius Herdonius. 
That Sabine had feized the Capitol with four 
thoufand Men. The Danger was imminent, 
and required fpeedy redrefs: but the Tri- 
bunes, who were then pufhing.the Teren- 
tian Law ; in order to force the Senate to a 


hemor gonad 


compliance, oppofed the Levies. The People 


however, partly by Promifes, partly by remon- 
{trating the danger of the City, were at length 
prevailed upon to take an Oath of Fidelity to 


the Confuls; and marching againft Herdonius, 


foon recovered poffeffion of the Capitol. Pub- 
ljus Valerius, to whom the charge of the At- 
tack fell, chancing to be flain, Quinétius Cin- 

po cinnatus 
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CHAP. cinnatus was immediately chofen in his room ; 

VY who to keep the. Troops employed, and leave 
them no room to think of their Law Terentilla, 
ordered them out upon an Expedition againft 
the Volfci, alledging, that the Qath they had 
taken to the late Conful obliged them to follow 
him. The Tribynes, to evade the Engage- 
ment, pretended that the Oath bound them 
only to the perfon of Valerius, and fo was- 
buried with him in-his Tomb. But the 
People, more fingere and plain-hearted, could 
not refolve to:thelter themfelves under fo: 
frivolous a Diftin@tion, and therefore pre- 
pared every Man to take Arms, tho’ very 
unwillingly. Nondum (fays Livy) hec, que 
nunc tenet feculum, neghgeutia Deiim venerat, 
nec interpretando fibi aa jusjurandum, & 
leges aptas faciebat, “ That neglect of the 
« Gods, which fo much difhonours the pre- 
“ fent Age, was net known in thofe Tays, 
“ nor had Men learnt the pernicious Art 
“ of interpreting the Laws .of Religion ac- 
“ cording to their own Purpofes.” 


I]. I could produce many Inftances of the 
like nature, all tending to fhew, how fer- 
viceable Religion was, to the governing of 
Armies, the uniting of the People, and the 

Keeping them in due fubjection to their Of- 
ficers and Magiftrates: infomuch that thould 
it fall into difpute, whether Rome was morg 
indebted to Romulus or Numa, I am clearly 
of Opinion that Numa would have the pre- 
A ference. 
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ference. For where Religion is ance fixed, CHA P. 
military Difcipline may be eafily introduced; 1V: 
but where Religion is wanting, Difcipline: is : 
not brought in without, great difficulty; and. 
never can be carried to perfection. If-~we en-. 
quire into the nature of the Religion . profefied 
by the Romans, we find that it ran’ much 
upon the Anfwers of Oracles, Divinations, 
Sopthfaying, Sacrifices, and innumerable other 
Ceremonies, that argue more of Superftition, 
than any juft knowledge ‘of the Deity.. -But 
abfurd as thie Religion: may appear, it had 
nevertheless a wonderful Influence upon: the 
Minds of. Men, and was: often: made ufe of 
with fuccefs,.to infpire Courage in Battles 
and Dangers. ‘It is well known that all theiy 
military Expeditions were preceded by the 
Auguries and Aufpices ; and according to the 
Omens that offered on thefe Occafions, did 
the People judge of the ifue. Hence their 
wifeft and beft Generals,’ by a ftrit Regard 
tothefe Obfervances, and accommodating the 
Ceremonies of Religion to their own Defigns, 
generally found means to give a favourable 
turn to the Omens; which greatly contributed 
toexalt the Courage of their Troops, and 
made them face the Enemy with Confidence. 
On the contrary, it is obferved, that where 
the ufual Forms were neglected, and Generals 
affected to act in Contempt of the Aufpices, 
they feldom fucceeded in their Defigns. ‘This 
may well enough be accounted for, without 
allowing any real Influence tothefe Ceremonies; 
eek or 
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C HAP.or fuppofing that the flight.and chirping of 
IV. Birds could in the leaft affect future Events. 
| Nothing in truth can be more trifling, than 
the pretended Prefages of which we {peak : but 
as de were firmly believed by the bulk of the 
Army; where at any time they appeared un- 
favourable, it could not fail of cafting a great 
damp upon the Spirits of the Soldiers. And 
yet this does not feem to me to have been the 
principal caufe of thofe Mifcarriages, that 
were ufually obferved to follow a negle& of 
the Aufpices. : The Ignorance and Incapacity 
of the Generals will much better account for 
them; nor need we a ftronger Proof of 
this’ Incapacity, than the Contempt with 
which they affected to treat Religion. War 
is neceffarily attended with fo much Un- 
certainty, and requires fuch a multitude of 
different Attentions, that a prudent General 
will be far from neglecting any Advantages, 
which he fees may be drawn from the eftd- 
blifhed Prejudices of thofe under his command 5 
much lefs will he turn thefe very Prejudices 
to his own hurt, by an ill-judged Contempt: 
and the Generał who is fo indifcreet as to 
act in this manner, plainly difcovers himfelf 
. unfit for the conduct of any great Enterprize. 
I know it is afferted by fome, that Religion 
checks the natural Fiercenefs and Obftinacy of 
Men, and renders them poor-fpirited and 
abject: but whoever talks in this manner, 
fhews himfelf little converfant in the Hiftory 
of Mankind. Confider the Romans in the beft 
| times 
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times of the Republick, the Engi/h ‘under CHAP. 
Queen Elizabeth and Oliver Cromwell, the, IV. p 
French in the Age of Henry the fourth, the 
United Provinces in that of Philip the fecond; 
and the Swedes under Guffavus Vafa, and then 
tell me, whether the moft flourifhing and 
formidable periods of Nations, be not thofe 
when a Spirit of Religion has ftrongly taken 
poffeffion of the Minds of the People. 


- IH. Next to a veneration for Religion, 
love of their, Country was the prevailing 
Charaéteriftick of the Romans. This Virtue 
naturally roufes Men to great Defigns, and 
begets Vigour and Perfeverance in the exe- 
cution of them; and as it had taken a deeper: 
root among the People of whom we fpeak, 
than in any other Nation mentioned in Hifto-: 
ry, no wonder we here meet with fo many 
Inftances. of Magnanimity, publick Spirit, 
Fortitude, and all the -Virtues that tend to 
form a race of Heroes. It is certain that the 
Conftitution of. the Roman Commonwealth — 
was peculiarly fitted to nourifh this Spirit. 
The People had many Ties and Obligations to. 
the State, many endearing Connections to in« 
fpire the love of it. They chofe the Senators. 
by whofe Counfels the Republick was govern- 
ed, the Magiftrates by whom Juftice was ad- 
miniftered, and the Generals who conducted — 
and terminated their Wars ; fo that the pub- 
lick Succteffes were in a manner their own 
Work. ‘Hence the Principle of which we 

Mou. I. h | {peak 
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CHAP. {peak became fo ftrong in them, that they 
o s were ready to facrifice every other Confide- 
~ > ration to it, whether of Intereft or Ambition. 
No Hazards, no Sufferings appeared great, 
where their Cauntry ftood in need of their- 
Affiftance. We find even in the Difputes 
between the different Orders of the State, 
where the Paffions of Men are wont moft 
ftrongly to be engaged, and where particular 
Animofities are but too apt to get the better 
of Reafon, that the Confideration of the pub- 
lick Safety was always fufficient to calm their 
Refentments, and bring them to Temper and 
Moderation. How violent foever the Conteft 
might be, however much the Parties appeared 
exafperated againft one another, they were yet 
fire to unite, when any Danger from without 
threatened the Commonwealth. This is evident 
thro’ the whole courfe of the Roman Hifto- 
ry, and requires not to beilluftrated by par- 
` ticular Examples. I hall therefore only add, 
that a Principle fo powerful ‘and uniyerfally 
diffufed, as it could not fail of haying many 
defirable Effects upon the People, fo did it 
In a particular manner tend to render them 
brave and refolute: for Courage being of in- 
difpenfible neceffity to the defence of our 
Country, wherever the love of that preda- 
minates, there we are fure to find the other 
likewife. | 


_ IV. Bur if the Romans are remarkable for 
the love they. bore their Country, they are 
l no 
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no lefs fo when we confider how paffionately CHA P. 


fond they were of Liberty. This Spirit fub- J 
fifted from the very foundation of the State. “~~ 
Tho’ Rome was at firft governed by Kings, 
thefe Kings were far from being abfolute : 
for befides the Authority enjoyed by the 
Senate, the People too had a‘confiderable 
fhare in the Adminiftration ; fince to their 
Affemblies were committed the creation of 
Magiitrates, the enacting of Laws, and the 
refalving upon Peace or War. Indeed under 
Tarquin the Proud, the Governtnent dege- 
nerated into a real Tyranny : but this, inftead 
of extinguifhing, ferved only to roufe the 
love of Liberty; and the Behaviour of Brutus, 
who put his own Sons to death, for attempt- 
ing to reftore the royal Authority, made fo 
ftrong an Impreffion upon the Minds of the 
People, that they henceforward confidered 
Slavery as the greateft of Evils, and bent all 
their Thoughts to the preferving and enlarg- 
ing the Freedom they had acquired. I need 
not here fay, how much Liberty tends: to 
ennoble the Mind, and how neceflary it is to 
the Profperity and Greatnefs of a State.‘ It is 
well known that Athens, folong as it con- 
tinued under the Tyranny of Pifftratus and 


- his Defcendents, made {carce any figure in- 


Greece ; and whereas foon after their Expulfion, 
it rofe to fo aftonifhing a pitch of Grandeur, 
as not only to baffle all the Efforts of the 
Perfians, but even to render itfelf formidable: 
to that mighty Empire. And if we look 

h 2 into 
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CHAP.into the Hiftory of the Roman Common- 
wealth, we find, that in proportion as Liberty 
increafed, andthe People got from under the 
dominion of the Nobles, they became infpired 
with a more elevated Courage, a more un- 
wearied Fortitude, and pufhed their Conquefts 
with greater rapidity.. Nay in the very in- 
fancy of their Freedom, when Tarquin was 
endeavouring to recover his loft Authority, 
they gave manifeft indications of that Spirit, 
for which they are fo juftly admired by fuc- 
ceeding Ages. It is: upon this Occafion 
that we read of- the aftonifhing Valour of 
Horatius Cocles, the. intrepid Firmnefs of 
Scevola, and the mafculine Boldnefs of Clelia ; 
infomuch that Porfenna King of the Clufans, 
who had undertaken the reinftating of Tarquin, 
admiring their Bravery, would not any longer 
difturb them in the enjoyment of a: Liberty, 
to. which their Merit gave them fo jufta title, 
and which he found them fo refolutely bent 
to defend. É | 


. V. Anp here I cannot but obferve, that 
this paflionate defire- of Freedom gave rife to 
a peculiar Circumftance in the Roman Con- 
ftitution, which tho’ feemingly inconfiftent 
with the Profperity of the State, was yet in 
reality one of the principal caufes of its Gran- 
deur, as it more than any thing contributed 
to exalt the Character of the People, and pro« 
duce among them the moft finifhed Models 
in every Species of Merit. . What I mean is, 
T thofe 
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thofe continual Diffentions between the Nobles C HA P. 
and Commons, of which we meet with fo *": , 
frequent mention in the early Ages of the 
Commonwealth. Two Bodies at Rome divided 
the whole Authority: the Senate and the 
People. A mutual. Jealoufy, founded on the 
one fide upon a defire of governing, on the 
other upon that of keeping themfelves free 
and independent, raifed between them Con- 
tentions and Quarrels, which ended not but 
with the Republick itfelf. Thefe Contetts, 
tho’ attended with many Inconveniences, pro- 
cured notwithftanding a confiderable Advan- 
tage to the State, in forming a number of Per- 
fons of diftinguifhed Merit, and perpetuating 
a fucceffion of them in the Commonwealth, 
‘The Patricians, who were obftinately bent 
tokeepto themfelves alone the Commands, the 
Honours, the Magiftracies ; as they could not 
obtain them but by the Suffrages of the Plebei- 
ans, were obliged to ufe their utmoft Endea- 
vours to prove themfelves worthy by fuperior 
Qualities, by real and repeated Services, by 
iluftrious ‘Aétions, of which their Adverfaries 
themfelves were Witnefles, and to which they 
could not refufe their Efteem and Applaufe.. 
This neceffity of depending on the Judgment 
of the People for admiffion to Pofts, obliged 
- the young Patricians. to acquire all the Merit 
capable of gaining the’ Suffrages of Judges, _ 
who examined them rigorouily, and were 
not inclined to have a remifs Indulgence for 
the Candidates, as well out -of lové to the- 
ae h 3 Honour 
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CH AP.Honour and Welfare of the State, as out of 

í 1: ,an hereditary Jealoufy of the Patrician Or- 

. der. The Plebeians on their fide, in afpiring 
to, the higheft Dignities of the State, were 
forced to prepare themfelves fo as to convince 
their Brethren, that they had all the Qualities 
neceflary to fill them with Honour. Proofs 
were to be given of a diftinguifhed Valour, of 
a wife and prudent Conduct, of a Capacity 
to difcharge all the Fundtions of Govern- 
ment, and to pafs with Reputation thro’ the 
feveral Offices, which led by degrees to the 
— It was needful to have not only the 
military Virtues, and Ability to conduct an 
Army; but the Talent of haranguing the 
Senate and People, of reporting the great 
Affairs of State, of anfwering Erei n Am-, 
þaffadors, and entering with them into the 
niceft and moft important Negotiations. By 
all thefe Obligations, impofed by Ambition 
on the Plebeians, to qualify them for the 
Pofts to which they afpired, they were under 
neceflity of making proof of an accomplifhed 
Meri, at leaft equal to that of the Patricians. 


VI. TuesE were fome of the Advantages 
arifing from the fharp Contefts between the 
Senate and People, fom whence refulted a 
lively Emulation between the two Orders, 
and a happy Neceflity of difplaying Talents, 

- which perhaps by 4 continual Concord and. 
Peace would have Jain dormant and fruitlefs ; 
juft as, if I may ufe the Comparifon, from 

. a Stee] 
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a Steel ftruck with a Flint, Sparks of Fire fly CHAP. 
out, which without that Violence would re-, V. 
main for ever concealed. This is not all. 
It was by means of thefe Contefts that the 
publick Liberty was improved and fettled, 
without which the Commonwealth would ne- 
ver have become great and flourifhing. By the _ 
Revolution which expelled Tarquin the Proud, 
the Commons of Rome were delivered from a 
Tyrant, but not from Tyranny. . The Patri- 
cians ftill held them under fubjeGtion: and | 
tho’ while their Fears of Targuin’s return! 
were alive and ftrong, they behaved with 
great Lenity and Moderation, yet no fooner 
were they informed of that Prince’s death, 
than the weight of Oppreffion was renewed, 
and fell as heavy upon the People as ever. 
The Valerian Law, to permit Appeals from 
the Sentence of the Magiftrates to the People 
aflembled, was not fufficient to protect the 
Plebeians from Injuftice and Cruelty. They 
found it neceffary to have Magiftrates of their 
own Body, to fcreen them from the Tyranny 
of the Great, and therefore extorted from 
the Senate a confent to the eftablifhment of 
the Tribunitian power. The inftitution of 
the Comitia Tributa, and the practice of bring~ 
ing into Judgment, before thofe Affemblies, 


the moft exalted of the Nobles, upon Accu- 


fations of Treafon againft the People, was 
another Bulwark againft the. overflowings of 
Ambition. The publication of the Laws of | 
the twelve Tables, gave fome Check to the 

hg | abufe 
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CHAP. abufe of that Prerogative, which the Patriciana 
_.__ytenacioufly kept, of being the fole Judges in 
.. civil Caufes: and on many other Occafions 
we find, that the Commons, urged by Op- 
preffion to Fury, exerted their natural Strength 
in fuch manner as proclaimed them fovereign 
Matters of the Adminiftration, and gradually. 
extended their Privileges, — E 


VII. Byr the Commonwealth of. Rome. 
was never truly a free State, ’till after the 
publication of the Lcinian Laws, thofe Laws 
which, in their Confequences, made Merit 
alone the ordinary Scale whereby to afcend ta 
the higheft Offices ; and which, by admitting 
the Plebeians to a reafonable thare of what. 
was purchafed with their Blood, delivered 
them from that fervile fubjection tothe wealthy 
Nobles, in which their Indigence had fo long. 
detained them. From this Period, the Roman 
People, when they made Laws, or elected 

 Magiftrates for the execution of them, were 
generally {peaking free from all undue In- 
uence; not overawed, as before, by the 
Rich and the Great, nor’ conftrained by any 
Force, but that of Reafon and natural Juftice, 
in the moft abfolute fubjection to which is the 
moft perfect Freedom. No Citizen, who had. 
fhewed fuperior Talents and Virtue, ftood ex- 
cluded, on account of the low degree of his 
Birth, from the Dignities of the State: and 
lence proceeded an Emulation among the 
{ndiv.duals to furpafs gach other in deferving 
| 4 ` Honours, 
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Honours. Indeed the haughty Patricians, as, CHA P- 
when vanquifhed by the Plebeians, they had ve 
given grotind with an angry Reluctance, and 
retired fighting, fo they afterwards, from time; 
to time, fhewed a ftrong Difpofition to renew | 
the War, in order.to regain their: unrighteous 
Sovereignty: but their Efforts were -faint and> 
ineffectual : and at. length acquiefcing in what: 
they could not undo, there enfued demettic- | 
Peace and Union, andan eftablifhed Liberty.. 
Union at home gave new ftrength to the: 
State ; and: Liberty feems to have infpired the 
People with a nobler Spirit, a more exalted. 
Courage, and a greater Ardor to enlarge the. 
Bounds of their Empire. For whereas before, . 
during the fpace of four hundred Years, they’ 
had not pufhed their Conquefts beyond a few 
Leagues round the.City ; we find that from 
this period,. in the courfe of feventy Years,: 
they by a feries of Victories made. themfelves 
mafters of all Italy, And tho’ deftitute of. 
naval Strength and naval Skill, their next. 
Enterprife was againft a rival-Republick be-, 
yond the Continent ; a Republick that with, 
— Riches, and more ample Territories. 

an theirs, had . poffeffion of, the abfolute, 
Dominion of the Sea. The Boldnefs of the. 
Ņndertaking, and the amazing Conftancy with, 
which they {upported it, in {pite of the moft; 
terrible Adverfities, are not to be paralleled in- 
the Hiftory of any other Nation; -but the Ro-, 
man Legions were, at that time, Legions of, 
free Citizens, whofe predgminant. Patlion was. 

l Glory, | 
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en AP. Glory, and who placed the higheft Glory in 
àen facing every Dangér, and faimounting évery 
Difficulty, to prelervd their Likefty, and extend 
their Empire. 


VIII. THe love of Oley is indeed a na~ 
tural Confeqacéhce of Liberty, and if td this 
We joifi that remarkable difregard of Wealth, 
which prevailed for fo many Ages among this 
People, we fliall have reafon to conclude, that 
thefe likewife contributed not a little, towards’ 
forining in themehat firmand intrepid Bravery; 
which makes £ diffinguifhing part of their 
Gharattéet. For thé love of Glory pufhes 
Men on to great Aétions, drid 4 diftegard of 
‘Wealth prevénts their being biafed by medn 
fordid Views, or fhaker by the low Confidé- 
rations of Self-Jntéréft. It is certain that 
Glory was the main Spring of all thofe noble 
atid illuftrious Undertakings, which have 
rendered the Romans fo famous. By this“ 
Motive, the Republick, after Liberty prevail- 
ed, made an incredible progrefs in a fhort 
time. The frequent Examples of Patrioti{m, 
and of an inviolable attachment to the publick 
Good, of which Rome was witnefs in thofe 
ctitical times, and which fhè rewarded in fo’ 
eminent 4 manner, kindled not only in ‘the 
Patricians, but hkewife among the Plebeians, 
that noble Fire-of Emulation and Glory, which 
dares all things, and influenced all along the 
whole Nation. Greedy of Praife, they reck- 
oried Money as nothing, and: valued it only 

ta 
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to difperfe it. They were content with ho-CH AP- 
derate Fortunes, fays Sals, but defired, 1V: 
Glory without meafure. Accotdingly we find, 
that for four hundred Yeats after the building 
of Rome, the City was in very great Poverty : 
and of this the probable Caufe feems to be, 
that Poverty was no impediment to Prefer- 
ment. Virtue was the only thing required in 
the election of Magiftrates, and the diftribu- 
tion of Offices; and wherever it was found, 
let the Perfon, or Family be ever fo pdor, he 
was fure to be advanced. Qyinéfius Cincin- 
natus was taken from the Plough, and raifed 
tothe Office of Dictator, tho’ his Eftate did 
not exceed four Actes of Land, Fabricius 
and Attilius Regulus are likewife Exanyples of 
this kind; and indeed the Roman Hittory 
every where abounds with them. 


IX. Tue Thirft of Glory ufually produces 
that of Dominion. It appears noble to be 
Mafters, to command others, to compofe 
Laws, to be fearedand obeyed. This Paflion, 
natural to Mankind, was more ftrong and 
active in the Romans, than in any other People. 
One would think, at feeing the air of Authori- 
ty that they very early affume, that they already 
believed themfelves deftined to become one 
day Lords of the Univerfé.. Nay. it appears 
from many Indications in their Hiftory, that 
this Notion fubfifted from. the Fouindation of 
the State. ‘Fhe, Anfwers and Interpretations 
of the Augurs frequently glanced this way. 
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CHAP-A Head was. found in digging for the Foun- 
V. dations of the Capitol. ‘This . was given out to 
imply the eternity of-their Empire, and that. 
the City to which that Temple belonged, was 
to become the head of -the Univérfe. We fee: 
likewife in the “Speech of Coriclanus to the: 
Deputies of the Senate, upon occafion of his: 
invefting Rome with: an Army = of Volfcians, 
that the ‘Conceit of ‘univerfal Dominion not’ 
anly: ftrongly prevailed in his :time, but was 
carefully cherifhed: among the People. Nor- 
was it without reafon that the Senate contrived 
to raife and propagate this Perfuafion, as it- 
tended wonderfully to exalt the Courage of 
the Citizens, and not only aniniated them in’ 
the. purfuit of -Conqueft, but kept -them firm. 
and . fteddy, under the feveret. Strokes of. 
Adverfity. Thus àt the fame time that Po~. 
verty anda difregard of Wealth renderedthem 
modeft, the love:of Glory and Dominion in- 
fpired them with Magnanimity. When put -~ 
into Command, and placed at the head of 
Armies, Kings appeared but little before 
them; nor was. any Danger, - Difficulty, 
or Oppofition able to difmay them :- but. 
when their Commiffions expired, and they 
rcturned to a private Station ; none fo 
frugal, none fo humble, none fo laborious, - 
fo obedient to the Magiftrates, or- refpectful - 
to. their Superiors as they ; infomuch that one + 
would think it impoffible the fame Minds 
fhould be capable of fuch ftrange Altera» ' 
BONS e sa ty, oy, He ee 
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X. From thefe diftinguifhing Chara¢te-CHAP. 
rifticks of the Roman People, it will be.eafy 1V- | 
to perceive, how Courage and a fenfe of 
Honour came to be fo prevalent in their 
‘Armies. And here I cannot but obferve, that . 
the military Rewards were wonderfully cal- 
culated to promote this Spirit; fince without 
being confiderable for ‘their intrinfick Value, 
they were yet extremely coveted by the 
Troops, becaufe Glory, fo precious to that 
warlike People, was annexed to them. A 
very {mall Crown of Gold, ‘and generally a \ 
Crown of Laurel or Oak-Leaves, became 
ineftimable to the Soldiers, who knew ‘not 
- any Marks more excellent than thofe of Virtue, 
nor any Diftinétion mote noble, than that 
which flows from glorious Actions. Thefé 
Monuments of Renown were to them real 
`- Patents of Nobility, and defcended to their 
Pofterity as a precious Inheritance. . They 
were befides fure Titles to rife to Places of 
Honour and Advantage, which were granted 
only to Merit, and not procured by Intrigue 
and Cabal. We have already had occafion to 
take notice of the large’ Field there lay for 
Selene in the Roman Armies, and that 
uch as diftinguifhed themfelves by their Va- 
lour had reafon to hope for every thing. 
What an agreeable profpec&t for an inferior 
Officer, to behold at a diftance thé chief 
Dignities of the State and Army, as fo many 
Rewards to which he could afpire. 


XI. 
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CHAP. XI. Anp indeed if any thing be capable 
IV. of inípiring Men with Bravery and a martial 
~ > Ardor; to pafs thro’ a fucceflion of different 
Honours, and to þe entitled to a number of 
military Rewards, which were all confidered 
as fo many {tanding Monuments of Renown, 
feems to bid frireft for it, I cannot better 
reprefent the Effect this had upon the Troops, — 
than by the following Relation, from which 
the Reader may form fome Idea of what a 
‘Roman Soldier was. When the War againft 
Perfeus, the laft King af Macedonia, was re- 
. folved upon at Rome; amongft the other Meas | 
fures taken for the fuccefs of it, the Senate 
decreed, that the Conful charged with that 
Expedition, fhould raife as many Centurions 
a veteran Soldiers as he pleafed, out of 
thofe who did not exceed fifty Years of Age. 
‘Twenty-three Centurions, ue had been Pri- 
mipili, refufed to take Arms, unlefs the fame 
Rank was granted them, which they had in 
preceding Campaigns. As it was impoffible 
to gratify them all, and they perfifted obfti- 
nately in their refufal, the Affair was brought 
before the People. After Popilius, who had 
‘been Conful two Years before, had pleaded 
the Caufe of the Centurions, and the Confut 
his own, one of the Centurions, who had 
appealed to the People, having obtained per- 
miffion to {peak, expreffed himfelf to this 
effect. | 
XIN. “Tam called Spurius Liguftinus, of 
“ the Cruflumine Tribe, defcended from the 
“ Sabines. 


—— Tee. 
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Sabines. My Father left me: a fiwall FieldC H A P. 


and Cottage, where I wag born, brought 
up, and now live. As foon as ¥ was at age 
to marky, he gave me his Brether’s Daugh- 
ter to Wife. She brought me no Portion, 
but Liberty, Chaftity, and a Fruitfulnefs 
fafficient for the richeft Houfes. We 
have fix Sons, and two Daughters, both 
married.. Qf my Sons four have taken the 
Robe of Manhood, the other two „are ftill 
Infants. I hegan to bear Arms in the Con- 
fulfhip of P. Sulpicius and C. Aurelius, and 
ferved two Years as a private Soldier in the 
Army fent into Macedonia againft King 
Philip. The third Year T. Quintius Flami- 
minus, to reward me for my Services, made 
made me Captain of a Century in the 
tenth Maniple of the Ha/ffati. I ferved 
afterwards as a Volunteer in Spain under 
Cato; and that General, who is fo excel- 
lent a Judge of Merit, made me firft Cen- 
turion of the firt Maniple of the Hafaazz. 
In the War againft the Æzolians and King 
Antiochus, I rofe to the fame Rank amongft 
the Principes. I afterwards made feveral 
Campaigns, and in a very few- Years have 
been four times Primipilus: I have been 
four and thirty times rewarded by the Ge- 
nerals, have received fix Civic Crowns, 
have ferved two and twenty Campaigns, 
and am above fifty Years old. Tho’ I had 
not completed the number of Years re- 
quired by the Law, and my Age did not 

; “ difcharge 
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ae e difcharge - ‘me, fubftituting four. of my’ 
« Children in my place, I fhould deferve to 
‘¢ be exempt from the neceffity of ferving. 
“ But by all I have faid, I only intend to 
“ thew the juftice of my Caufe. For the 
“ reft, as long as thofe who levy the Troops 
© fhall judge me capable of bearing Arms, I 
« fhall not refufe the Service. The Tribunes 
« may rank me as they pleafe, that is their 
« Bufinefs: mine -is to act, that. none be 
« ranked above me for Valour ; as all the Ge- 
“ nerals under whom I have had the honour 
“© to ferve, and all my Comrades can witnefs 
« for me, I have hitherto never failed to do. 
« For you, Centurions, notwithftanding your 
« Appeal; as even during your Youth you 
“ have never done any thing contrary to the 
i Authority of the Magiftrates and Senate, 
« in my Opinion, it would become your Age, 
“ to {hew yourfelves fubmiffive to the Senate 
“ and Confuls, and to think every Station ho- 
“ nourable, that gives you opportunity to 
“« ferve the Republick.” 


XIII. Ir is eafy to difcern.in this eai 
the Spirit and Magnanimity of a true Roman ; 
and particularly a certain Boldnefs and Confi- 
dence, derived from a fenfe of his many Ser- 
vices, and the Rewards and Honours with 
which they had been attended. And if this 
be fo confpicuous in the inferior Officers, 
what may we not. expect in thofe of a more 
eminent degree? If Civic and Mural Crowns, . 
Collars, 
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Collars, Chains, Bracélets, and fuch.like, wereC HAP. 
fufficient to roufe thefe Sentiments of He-, IV- 
roiim among the lower Order of Troops, V 
what would not the profpect of a Triumph 
effect in the Mind of the General? This Ho- — 
nour was granted only to Dictators, Confuls, 
and Pretors. After the General had diftri- 
buted a part of the Spoils to the Soldiets, and 
performed fome other Ceremonies, the Pro- 
eeffion began, and entered the City thro’ the 
Triumphal Port, to afcend to the Capitol. | 
At the head of it were the players upon mu- 
fical Intruments, who made the Air refound 
with their Harmony. They were followed 
- by the Beafts that were to be facrificed, adorn 
ed with Fillets, and Flowers, many of them 
having their: Horns gilt. After them came 
the whole Booty, and all the Spoils, either 
difplayed upon Carriages, or born upon the 
Shoulders of young Men in magnificent Ha- 
bits. The Names of the Nations conquered 
were written in great Characters, and the 
Cities that had been taken reprefented. Some- 
times they added to the Pomp extraordinary 
Animals, brought from the Countries fubject- 
ed, as Bears, Panthers, Lions, and Elephants. 

But what moft attracted the Attention and Cu- 
riofity of the Spectators, were the illuftrious 
Captives, who walked in Chains before the 
‘Victor’s Chariot : great Officers of State, Ge- 
nerals of Armies, Princes, Kings, with their 
Wives and Children. The Conful followed 
upon a magnificent Chariot, drawn by four 

Vor. I.’ _ Horfes, 
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CHAP. Horfes, and robed with the auguft Habit of 
n IV; , Triumph, his Head incircled with a Crown 
of Laurel, holding alfo a Branch of the fame 
Tree in his Hand, and fometimes accompa- 
nied with his young Children fitting by him. 
Behind the Chariot marched the whole Army, 
the Cavalry firft, then the Infantry. All 
the Soldiers were crowned with Laurel, and 
thofe who had received particular Crowns, 
and other, Marks of Honour, did not fail to 
fhew them or fo great a Solemnity. They 
emulated each other in celebrating the Praifes 
of their General, and fometimes threw in 
Expreflions, fufficiently offenfive, of Raillery 
and Satire againft him, which favoured of. 
the military Freedom; but the Joy of the 
Ceremony entirely blunted their Edge, and 
abated their Bitternefs. When the Proceffion 
arrived at the Capitol, the Conful immediately 
upon his entering the Temple, made this 
very remarkable Prayer to the God. “ Filled 
“« with Gratitude and with Joy, I return you 
“« thanks, O moft good and moft great Fu- 
“ piter, and you Queen Funo, and all the 
“ other Gods, the Guardians and Inhabitants 
“ of this Citadel, that to this Day and Hour 
“ you have vouchfafed by my Hands, to pre- 
“ ferve and guide the Roman Republick hap- 
“ pily.’ Continue always, I implore you, to 
“ preferve, guide, protect, and favour it in 
“ all things.” This Prayer was followed by. 
facrificing the Victims, and a magnificent 
Feaft, given in the Capitol, fometimes by the 
, - 4 . Publick, 
Ra 
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Publick, and fometimes by the Perfon him- C HA P, 
felf who triumphed. It muft be allowed,, IV: | 
that this was a glorious Day for a General of : 
an Army ; and it is not furprifing that all pof- 

fible Endeavours fhould be ufed to deferve fo 
grateful a Diftinction, and fo fplendid an Ho» 

nour. Rome had not any thing more majeftick 

and magnificent than this pompous Ceremo- 

ny, which feemed to raife the Perfon in 

favour of whom it was granted, above the 
Condition of Mortals. 


XIV. Tue Romans, in War, knew how to 
make ufe of Panifhments, as well as Rewards. 
The fteddinefs of a Dictator with refpect to 
his General of Horfe, who could not be 
faved from death but by the Intreaties and 
urgent Prayers of all the People: the inex- 
orable Severity of the Conful Manlius to his 
own Son, whom he unmercifully put to 
Death, tho’ victorious, for fighting contrary 
to his Orders: thefe Examples made a ter- 
rible Impreffion of Fear upon the People, 
which became for ever the firm Bond of mi- 
litary Difcipline. Wherefore never was it 
obferved in any Nation fo inviolably as among 
the Romans, nor did any thing contribute 6 
much to render them victorious over all their 
Enemies. How fhould they have been other- 
wife than victorious with Troops formed as 
we have feep, and above all guided in their 
Operations by Principles the moft proper to 


make Conquerors? One of which was, not 
12 to 
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CHAP.to know any other end of War but Victory, 
IV. and for its fake to furmount by an indefatiga- 


con ened 


ble Perfeverance, all the Obftacles and all the - 
Dangers by which it can be retarded. The 
greateft Misfortunes, the moft defperate 
Loffes, were incapable of daunting their Cou- 
rage, or making them accept a bafe and dif- 
honourable Peace. To grant nothing by com- 
pulfion, was a fundamental Law of the Ro- 
man Policy, from which the Senate never de- 
parted ; and in the moft melancholy Junctures, 
weak Counfels, inftead of prevailing, were 
hot fo much as heard. As far back as Corio- 
Janus, the Senate declared, that no Agree- 
ment could be made with the Vol/c?, fo long 
as they remained on the Roman Territory. 
They proceeded in the fame manner with 
Pyrrhus. After the bloody Battle of Canna, 
wherein above fifty thoufand of the Romans 
lay dead on the Field, it was refolved no Pro- 
pofal of Péace fhould be liftened to. The 
Conful Varro, who had been the Occafion of 
the Defeat, was received at Rome as if he had 
been victorious, becaufe in fo great a Misfor- 
tune he had not defpaired of the Roman Af- 
fairs. Thus, inftead of difheartening the 
People by an unfeafonable Inftance of Seve- 
rity, thefe generous Senators taught them by 
their Example, to bear up againft ill Fortune, 
and affume in Adverfity the Haughtinefs with 
which others are infpired by Profperity. 
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/ XV. One thing indeed has been gene-C HAP. 
rally confidered, as tending greatly to obftru& IY: , 
the Conquefts of the Roman People: I mean 
the too limited {pace of the Confulfhip, which 
often afforded not the General time to finith 
a War he had begun, a good part of the 
Year being fometimes {pent in Preparations. 
This Inconvenience was afterwards remedied, 
as far as peffible, by prolonging the Command 
to the General as Proconful, and fometimes 
continuing him in the Confulfhip itfelf. But 
this was practifed fparingly in the wifer Ages 
of the Republick; the danger of infringing 
the publick Liberty, making the frequent 
change of General. appear neceffary to the 
fafety of the State. If the Generals had been 
long continued at the head of the Armies, 
they might have been able to ufurp all the 
Authority, and become mafters of the Go- 
vernment, as happened under Cæfar in the 
latter end of the Commonwealth. We are 
likewife to call to mind, that thefe annual 
Commands were well enough fuited to the 
earlier times of Rome, when Wars {feldom 
lafted above one Campaign ; and though per- 
haps they might not be without their Incon- 
veniences afterwards, yet they had this one 
manifeft Advantage’ attending them, that 
thereby a number of great Generals was form- 
ed in the State, and the Romans were -not 
often reduced to the neceffity of placing all 
their Hopes in the Abilities of a fingle Perfon. ` 
For this. quick circulation of Authority, by 
13 raifing 
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CHAP-.raifing many in their turns to the higheft 
IV. Offices of the Republick, excited an incredi- 
Y ble Emulation among Individuals, to qualify 
| themfelves for the conduct of Armies ; and 

‘ at the fame time furnithed them with fre- 
quent Opportunities of acquiring Experience 
in fupreme Command, which is one of the 
moft requifite Accomplifhments in a great 
General. 


XVI. Tuus every thing at Rome led to 
great Conquefts: the Conftitution of the Go- 
vernment ; the admirable political Principles 
on which it was founded ; the nature of the 
Troops; the ability of the Generals; and 
above all, the fteddinefs of the Senate, in an 
attachment to the ancient Maxims of the State. 
This laft Particular leads me to the fecond 
thing Į mentioned, as the caufe of that noble 
Spirit which we fo much admire in the Ro- 
man Armies, namely the fucceffion of great 
Men that for feveral Ages prevailed in the 
Commonwealth, and who fupported, invigo- 
rated, and from time to time gave new Life 
to the fundamental Principles of the Confti- 
tution. Happy is the State that is bleffed 
with this Privilege! and it was the good 
Fortune of the Romans to enjoy it in a fu- 
preme degree. Jt were endlefs to recount al} 
the Names that Hiftory furnithes on this Sub- 
ject. I dhall therefore content myfelf with 
mentioning only two; Mankus Torquatus, 
and Valerius Corvinus; the one famed for his 

: | ' Severity 2 
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Severity, the other for his Clemency. Man-C HAPs 
lius commanded with Rigor, excufed -his Sol- IV- 
diers from no Labour, and never remitted 
any Punifhment.. Valerius, on the other fide, 
ufed them with as much Gentlenefs and Fa- _ 
miliarity. Manlius, to fupport the Vigour of 
military Difcipline, executed his own Son. 
Valerius acted upon Principles fo different, 
that he is faid never to have offended any 
Man. Yet in this great diverfity of Conduét, 
the Effects were the fame, both as to the 
Enemy, the Commonwealth, and themfelves. 
For none of their Soldiers ever declined fight- 
ing, none of them rebelled, none fo much 
as difputed their Orders, tho’ the Difcipline 
of Manlius was fo fevere, that afterwards all 
exceffive and arbitrary Commands were from: 
him called Mankana Imperia. If Manlius be 
confidered as he is reprefented by Hiftorians,. 
we find him to have been very valiant, pious 
to his Father and Country, and {ubmiffive to 
his Superiors, ‘This appears by his defence 
of his Father, at the hazard of his own Life, 
againft a Tribune who accufed him ; by his. 
readinefs to offer himfelf to fingle Combat 
with a Gaul, where he thought the Honour 
of his Country concerned; and by his firft 
applying to the Conful for Leave, before he. 
: would accept the Challenge, Now when a 
Man of this Conftitution arrives at Command, 
he defires that all Men may be as punctual as 
himfelf ; and being naturally brave, he com- 
mands brave things, and when they are once 
1 4 commanded, 
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c n~ commanded, requires that they be executed 
*_ exactly ; this being a certain Rule, that where 
great Things are commanded, ftri& Obe- 

| dience muft be exacted ; in which Cafe Mild- 
nefs and Gentlenefs will not always prevail. 
But where a Man has not this Greatnefs and 
Magnificence of Mind, he is by no means to 
command extraordinary Things, and may 
therefore fafely exercife the Virtue of Clemen- 
cy, with which ordinary Punifhments are com- 
patible enough, becaufe they are not imputed 
to the Prince, but to the Laws and Cuftoms 
of the Place. Manlius then was a fevere 
Man, and kept up the Roman Difcipline ex- 
actly; prompted firft by his own nature, and 
then by a ftrong defire to have that obeyed, 
which his own Inclination had conftrained 
him tocommand. Valerius Corvinus, on the 
other hand, might exercife his Gentlenefs 
without Inconvenience, becaufe he command- 
ed nothing extraordinary, or contrary to the 
Cuftoms of the Romans at that time. For, 
as thofe Cuftoms were good, and not very 
troublefome to obferve, he was feldom nece{- 
fitated to punith Offenders, becaufe there 
were but few ‘of that fort; and where they 
were, their Punifhment was imputed to the 
Laws, and not to his Cruelty. “Hence Vale- 
rius had an Opportunity by his Gentlenefs, to 
gain both Affection and Authority in the Ar- 
my ; which was the Caufe, that the Soldiers 
being: equally obedient to the one as the other, 
mo their e leonpa: and speipling were fo 


very 
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very different, they could yet do the fameCHAP, 
things, and their Actions have the fame . IV. 
effects. I fhall only add, that ‘could a State be 
fohappy, as to have always Perfons fucceeding 
one another within a reafonable time, who 
however different in Inclination and Temper, 
would yet by their Examples renew the Laws, 
reftrain Vice, and remove every thing that 
tended to'its Ruin or Corruption, that State 
muft be immortal. 


XVII. In thus afcribing the Bravery and 
Suceeffes of the Romans, to the excellent 
Principles of their Conftitution, ‘and the great 
Men by whom thefe Principles were fupport- 
ed, I do no more than follow the Opinion of 
their own Writers upon this Subject. Safu/f 
tells us, “* that after much Reading and Re-- 
“ flexion, upon the Caufes of the Growth 
“and Grandeur of the Romans, he found 
* reafon to conclude, that the: diftinguifhed 
“ Virtue of a few Citizens had ‘effected all 
“that mighty run of Profperity.” Cicero 
too, in his Reflexion upon that Verfe of the 
Poet Enntus, | 


Moribus antiquis res fat Romana, virifque, 


makes the fame Obfervation. ‘** It is, fays be, 
“ the union of thefe two Advantages, which 
‘4 has produced all the Grandeur of. Rome: 
‘on the one hand, the good’ Manners, the 
‘s wife political Principles eftablithed aes 

' « the 
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CHAP. “ the beginning: on the other, a fucceflion 


“ of great Men formed upon thefe Princi- 


A~: ples, and employed bya State in the ad~ 


“« miniftration of Affairs. Before our times, 
“ that happy Union was always the fame, 
“and thefe two Advantages ever exifted to- 
“ gether; otherwife a Republick fo power- 
« ful and extenfive as ours could not have 
“. fubfifted fo long with Honour, nor fo con- 
“ ftantly kept up its Reputation amongft all 
“ Nations.” I omit the Complaints Cicero 
{yhjoins-to the degeneracy of the Age in which 
he lived, and of the total decay of ancient 
Manners. Every one. knows, that thefe foon 

after ocgafioned the ruin of the Republick. 
Mean-while it may not be improper to obferve, 
that thefe two Advantages were not only the 
chief Caufes of the Roman Greatnefs, but 
likewife produced that flow and gradual in- 
aregfe of Power, fo neceffary to lay a {olid 
Foundation of Strength, and fupport the 
weight of their many and extenfive Conquefts, 


_XVIW. For there never was an Empire, 
either more flourifhing, or more extenfive 
than the Roman. From the Euphrates and 
Tanais to Hercules’s Pillars, and the Atlantick 
Ocean, all the Lands, and all the Seas, were 
ynder their Obedience. It is aftonithing to 
confider, that ,twe Nations which at prefent 
meke ‘Kingdoms fo confiderable, all Gaul, all 
Spain almott the whole Ifland of Great-Britain, 


Ki to.the Danube, Germany to the Elbe, 
Africa 


> 
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Africa to the frightful and impaflable Defarts,C H A P, 
Greece, Thrace, Syria, Egypt, ali the King- , !V- 
doms of fia Minor, and thole between, the 
Euxine and Cafpian Seas, with many others, 
became Roman Provinces, almoft all before 
the end of the Republick. I have often 
wondered to obferve in Hiftorians a certain. 
Affectation of afcribing the Succeffes of the 
Romans to Fortune, as if that, rather than 
Valour and Wifdom, had been the Occafion 
of their Profperity. To me it evidently apa 
s, thro’ the whole courfe of their Hiftory, 
that the unufual pitch of Grandeur to which 
they arrived, was the neceffary refult of the 
Talents and Accomplifhments of which they 
were poffeffed, whether they are confidered 
with regard to moral Virtues, or to.a political 
Government, or to martial Merit and the Art 
of War. For, as Livy obferves in the Preface 
to his Hiftory, there never was a Republick 
miere rehgious, or more abounding in good 
Examples, or where Avarice and Luxury 
gained graund fo late, or where Simplicity 
and Poverty were fo much and fo long held 
in honour. All the Debates and Tranfaétions. 
of the Senate, fhew to a Demonftration, how 
much wifdom of Counfel, love of the Pub- 
lick, fteddinefs tothe Maxims of the State, 
Lenity and Moderation with regard to the 
conquered Nations, prevailed in that auguft 
Affembly. Courage, Boldnefs, Intrepidity in 
the midft of the greateft Dangers, an invinci- 
ble Patience in the hardeft Labours, an wees 
í orable 
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CHAP.orable Firmnefs to maintain the military Dif- 
* cipline in its utmoft Rigor, a fettled Refolution 
to conquer or die, a greatnefs of Soul, and a 
Conftancy proof againft all Misfortunes, have 
at all times conftituted the Character of the 
Romans, and rendered them in the end victori- 
ous over all other Nations. Cyrus and Alexan- 
der, itis true, founded great Empires: but the 
Qualities proper for the execution of fuch a 
Defign, being confined to the perfons of thefe 
two illuftrious Conquerors, and not inherited 
by their Defcendants ; the Grandeur to which 
they gave a beginning, did not fupport itfelf 
long with any Reputation. It was very different 
with the Romans. Their Empire was not 
founded, nor raifed to the ftate of Grandeur 
it attained, by the rare Endowments, or rapid 
Conquetts of a fingle Perfon. .The Roman 
People themfelves, the Body. of the State, 
formed that Empire by flow degrees, and at 
feveral times. The great Men that helped, 
each in their time, to eftablifh; enlarge, and 
preferve'it, had all-different. Characters, tha’ 
in the main they followed all the fame Prin- 
ciples: and hence the Empire itfelf, was 
both more extenfive, and of longer duration, 
‘than any that-had ever gone before it. | 


CHAP, 
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C H A P. V. 
Of MaRcHES. 


I, HAT we have hitherto feen, re- 

lating to the raifing of Troops, 
their Divifions and Subdivifions, Armour, 
Difcipline, and Exercifes, 1s in a manner only 
the Mechanifm of War. There are other 
ftill more important Cares, which conftitute 
what is called the higher detail of the Service, 
and depend more immediately upon the 
General’s Ability and Experience. To him 
it belongs to fettle the general difpofition of 
Marches ; to encamp the Troops advantage- 
oufly ; to draw them up in order of Battle, 
provide againft the Exigencies of the Field, 
purfue with Caution, or retreat with Judg- 
ment; and laftly, in conducting an Attack or 
Defence, to put in practice all the Arts, 
Stratagems, and Addrefs, that long Experience 
inthe Service, and a confummate Knowledge in 
all the parts of War, are jointly ableto fuggeft. 
I fhall offer fome Reflexions upon the Practice 
of the Roman Generals in all thefe great Points 
of military Conduct, and begin with that 
which follows immediately after the rendez- 
vous of the Troops, I mean the marching 
of an Army. This Subject naturally divides 


itfelf into three Branches: the general Order — 


of 


cxli 
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CH AP.of Marches in advancing againft an Enemy 3 
V. the Knowledge and Choice of Pofts; and 
laftly, the Difpofition and Conduct of a Re- 

treat. We fhall {peak of each in order. 


I]. Tue marching againft an Enemy fup- 
pofes many preliminary Cares in the General, 
and many previous Steps taken, in. order to 
his own Safety, and the fuccefs of his Defigns. 
I thall fuppofe the Plan of the War fettled, 
ag likewife the manner of acting,and Meafures 
concerted accordingly. Yet ftill. it is incum- 
bent upon 2 wife Commander, before he puts 
his Troops in motion, to provide every thing 
neceflary for their Accommodation and Sub- 
fiftence ; to acquite an exact knowledge of 
the.Country thro’ which he marches ; to in- 
form himfelf of the Number and Quality of 
the Enemy’s Forces; to penetrate, if poflible, 
into his Defigns; to tudy the Character of 
the Generals employed againft him; and by 
a wife Forefight to be prepared for all the 
Events and Contingencies that may happen 
in the courfe of aCampaign. Now tho’ thefe 

_ things come not fo properly under fixed Rules, 
but depend in a great meafure upon the 
Ability and Prudence of the Commander in 
chief; yet we find every, where in Hiftory, 
that the Romans had many Regulations about 
them, and always treated them with particular 
Attention. To begin with the care of Pro- 
vifions, which is of principal account in an 

' Army; itappears to have been the conftant 

| Practice, 
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Practice, to furnifh the Soldiers with á cer-CH AP. 
tain proportion ef Corn, which they were  \ 
obliged to carry along with them in their 
Marches. This on extraordinary Occafions 
amounted to four Bufhels, or a Month’s Ak 
lowance, and feldom was leis than what might 
ferve for fifteen or twenty Days. They chofe 
rather to give them Corn than Bread, be- 
caufe it was lighter, and -might therefore 
be carried with greater cafe. Indeed thie 
them to the trouble of grinding and baking 
it themfelves ; but then they. were ufed to it, — 
and could upon occafion make it into I know 
not what variety of Dithes. ` Befides the com- 
mon Bread, they made a kind of foft boiled 
Food of it, very agreeable to the Troops : 
they mingled it with Milk, Roots, and Herbs, 
and made Pancakes of it, upon a {mall Plate 
laid over the Fire, or upon hot Afhes, ae was 
anciently the manner of regaling Guefts, and 
is ftall practifed throughout the Eaft, where 
thefe kind of thin Cakes are much preferred 
to our beft Bread. Their Drink was anfwer- 
able to this Diet, being no more than a mix- 
ture of Vinegar and Water. It was called 
Poféa, could at all times be eafily procured, 
and was particularly ferviceable to quench 
the Thirft immediately. | 


III. Ihave heard it obferved, that no- 
thing gives greater Difficulty to military Mex, 
in the reading of ancient. Hiftory, than the 
Article of Provifions.: Catos Maxim, that 
the War feeds the War, holds good in ap 

u 
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ful Countries, and with regard to {mall 
Armies: yet ftill it is more generally true; 
that the War does not furnifh Provifions upon 
command, or at a fixed time. They muft 
be' provided both for the prefent and the future. 
We do not however find, that either the 
Greeks or Romans had the precaution to pro- 
vide Magazines of Forage, to lay up Pro- 
vifions, to have a Commiffary-General of 
Stores, or to be followed by a great number 
of Carriages. But'then we are to confider; 
thatin the Wars of the Greeks againft each 
other, their Troops were little numerous, and 
accuftomed to a {ober Life: that they did not 
remove far from their own Country, and al- 
moft always returned regularly every Win- 
ter : fo that it is plain, it was not difficult for 
them to have Provifions in abundance, efpe- 
ciallyxthe Athenians, who were matters at Sea, 
The fame may be faid of the Romans. The 
care of fubfifting the Troops was infinitely 


_ lefs weighty ‘with them, than it is at prefent 


with moft of the Nations of Europe. Their 
Armies were much lefs numerous, and they 
had a much {maller number of Cavalry. A 
Confular Army confifted of near feventeen 
thoufand Foot, to which they had not above 


eighteen hundred Horfe. In our Days, tọ 


feventeen thoufand Foot, we have often more. 
than fix thoufand Horfe. What a vaft dif- 
ference muft this make in the confumption 
of Forage and Provifions! Let me add, that 
the {ober manner of Life in the Army, con- 


_ fined to mere Neceffaries, fpared them anin- 


finite 
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finite multitude of Servants, Horfes, and CH AP. 
Baggage, which now exhauft our Magazines, 
flarve our Armies, retard the execution of 
Enterprifes, and often render them imprac- 
ticable. Nor was this the.manner of living 
only of the Soldiers, but likewife of the 
Officers and Generals. Not only Confuls and 
Didators in the early. Ages of the Common-. ` 
wealth, but even Emperors themfelves ; Tra- 
jon, Adrian, Pefcennius, Severus, Probus, 
Julian, and many others, not only lived with- 
out Luxury, but contented themfelves with 
boiled Flour or Beans, a piece of Cheefe or 
Bacon, and made it their Glory to level them- 
felves, in this refpect, with the meaneft of 
the Soldiers. It is eafy to conceive how 
much this muft contribute to diminifh the 
Train of an Army, to fupport the Tafte of 
Frugality and Simplicity amongft the Troops, 
and banifh all Luxury and idle Shew from the 
Camp. | 


IV. Bur tho’ the care of Provifions was 
lefs burdenfom to the Ancients, we find that 
both it, and all other Accommodations proper 
for the march of an Army, were not lefs at- 
tended to by their Generals. Xenophon, who 
was himfelf a Soldier, and whofe Writings 
abound with Maxims of War, is frequent 
in his Reflexions upon this Article. One of 
the principal Inftru@tions he makes Cambyfes 
King-of Perfa give his Son Cyrus, who after- 
wards became fo glorious, was not to embark 
Vow L ` k in 
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in any Expédition, ‘till he had firftinformed — 
himfelf, whether Subfiftence were provided for 
the Troops. In his Account of the Behaviour of 
the fame Cyrus, after his arrival in the Camp of 
his Uncle Cyaxares, he enters into an immenfe 
Detail, with refpect to all the Neceffaries of 
an Army. ‘That Prince was to march fifteen 
Days thro’ Countries that had been deftroyed, 
and in which there were neither Provifions 


nor Forage. Heordered enough of both for 


twenty Days tobe carried, and that the Soldiers, 
inftead of loading themfelves with Baggage, :' 
fhould exchange that Burden for an equal 
one of Provifions, without troubling them- 
{elves about Beds and Coverlets for fleeping, 
the want of which their Fatigues would fup-~ 
ply. They were accuftomed to drink Wine; 
and as afudden and total difufe of it might 
be attended with ill Confequences, he order- 
ed them to carry a certain quantity with 
them, and to ufe themfelves by degrees.to do- 
without it, and be contented with Water. 
He adviféd them alfo-to carry falt Provifions 
along with them, Hand-mills ‘for grinding 
Corn, and Medicines for the fick : to put. into 
every Carriage 2 Sickle and a Mattock, and 
upon every Beaft of burden an Ax and a 
Scythe: and to take care to provide them- 
felves with a thoufand other Neceflaries. He 
carried alfo along with him Smiths, Shoe-. 
makers and other Workmen, with all man- 
mer of Tools ufed in their Trades. For the 
reft, he declared publickly, that whoever 

would 
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would charge himfelf with the care of fend- CH A P 
ing Provifions to the Camp, fhould be V - 
honoured and rewarded by himfelf and his 
Friends, and even fupplied with Money 
for that Service, provided they would give 
Security, and engage to follow the Army. — 


V. Tre Reader will here be pieafed to 
obferve, that as I am now entered upon the 
higher Detail of War, I fhall not fo intirely 
confine. myfelf to the Romans, as not from 
time to time to mention the Practices of other 
_ Nations, where they any way tend to illuftrate 
the Point in hand. For as the Roman Writ 
ers upon this Subject are but few, and have 
not entered very circumftantially into Matters, 
we are often at a lofs with regard to fome 
of the moft important parts of their Difcipline. 
This howeverwe may be certain of, that as they 
excelled particularly in the Artof War,and readi- 
7 adoptedthe Improvements of other Nations 3 

emore we know of the Progrefs and At- 
. tainments of the Ancients in this refpect, the 
better we fhall be able to judge of the un- 
common Proficiency of the Romans. We 
have already feen fome of their wife Precautions 
with regardto the Subfiftence and Accom- 
modation of the Troops, for which they 
provided no lefs by fixed and general Regula- 
tions, than Cyrus does in the particular In- 
ftance recorded by Xeuophon. I fhall only add, 
that Hiftory abounds with Examples of this 
prudent Care and Forefight in their Generals. 

st k 2 Paulus 
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CHAP. Paulus Æmilius would not fet out for Macedonia, 
V- *till he had fully fettled every thing relating to 
Provifions.Ce/ar, inall his Wars, was extremely 
attentive to the. fafety of his Convoys, and 

the keeping up a free communication with 

thofe Countries, whence he received his Sup- 

plies. We find that he regularly diftributed 

Corn to the Army, and always took care, be- 

fore the time for anew Diftribution arrived, 

to have it brought to the Camp by means of 

his Allies: or if he chanced to be difappoint- 

‘ed here, fo contrived his March, as to pafs by 

fome great ‘Town, where he could readily 

be furnifhed with whatever he ftood. in need 


of. i i 


' VI. Bur befides the care of. Provifions, it 
is further incumbent. upon a wife General, to 
acquaint himfelf thoroughly with the nature 
of the Country thro’ which he is to march. 
- I take it for granted that the Romans omitted 
hone of the ufual and obvious Methods for 
this Purpofe: that they furnifhed themfelves 
with Guides ; interrogated the ` Natives ; and, 
where {uch were to. be had, procured exact 
Maps of the Country, delineating the Towns, 
their number and diftance, the Roads and. 
Mountains, the Rivers, the Fords; and the 
nature and qualities of them alk. But what 
particularly deferves our Notice in the Roman 
Policy ; they {carce ever entered into a War 
with any diftant State, ’till they had firft con- 
tracted an Alliance with fome contiguous 
| Power, 
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Power, who might unite his Forces to theirC H AP. 
in the intended Invafion. This Practice was na 
attended with numberlefs Advantages. They ° ` 
had hereby timely Notice of the’ Enemy’s 
Defigns : they were made acquainted with thè 
number and quality of his Forces : and when 
they approached with their Army, were not 
only plentifully fupplied with all kind of mi- 
litary Storjes, but joined by a confiderable 
Body. of Troops perfectly acquainted with 
the Country, and able to inform them where 
they, might make their Impreffion with 
greateft probability of Succefs. Thus when 
they invaded Philip King of Macedon, they 
took care to fecure the Friendfhip of the 
fEtolians, whofe Troops were. of un{peakable 
Service to them in that War.. In their Ex- 
pedition againft, Antiochus they made ufe of 
the fame Policy, having previoufly contra@ted ` 
Amity with feveral of the petty Princes and 
States of Afia Minor. Every one knows what 
ufe Cefar made of the pretended Alliance 
with the Æduans, and that it was-one -of the 
principal Engines by which he compleated 
the reduction of Gaul. Indeed nothing can 
fall out more fortunately for an Army, about 
to invade a Country to which they are 
ftrangers, than to act in conjun@tion with 
Troops contiguous to the Territories they 
attack : becaufe as by this means they make 
War with all the Advantages of Natives, they 
are not only the better enabled to guard 
againft Ambufcades and Surprifes, but can in 

k 3 their 
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„their turn make ufe of all thofe Stratagems 


and favourable Opportunities of Action, 
which the particular nature of the Country 
furnifhes. Whoever therefore confiders the 
artful Conduct of the Romans in this ref{pect, 
will find himfelf neceffitated to own, that De- 
figns concerted with fo much Wifdom and 
Forefight merited all the Succefs with which 
they were for the moft part attended. 


VIJ, Turse preliminary Cares fettled, it ig 
now time to put the Troopsin motion. The 
Romans were very exact in the Order of their 
Marches. In the Morning, at the firft found. 
ing of the Trumpet, every one took down 
his Tent, and began to make up his 
Bagga e: at the fecond founding, every one 
Joa sR his Baggage; and at the third, the 
Legions me out of their Quarters, and 
put themfelves in the form and order they 
were that Day to march in. But none were 
to take down their Tents, ’till the Conful and 


_ gnilitary Tribunes had firft taken down theirs ; 


whether for the greater Refpect, or becaufe 
their Tents and Baggage being larger than the 
reft, it was neceflary they fhould be the firft 


_at work, that their Baggage might be ina 


readinefs to march at the third found of the 
Trumpet, as well as that of the private Sol- 
dier. For Commanders, who give Rules tq 
all the reft, ought to be very exact in obferv-. 


.  jng them themfelves ; fince, if they break 


their own Orders, they encourage others to do 
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the like; Example always operating moreCH AP, 
ftrongly than Precept. Hence that. conftant gam ap 
care in the Roman Generals, to be themfelves 
Patterns to the Troops, with regard to all the 
Duties of the Service; nor do we meet with 
any thing in their whale Difcipline, more truly 
deferving of imitation, or better calculated to 
promote-Submiffion and Obedience in the 
Army. For when Soldiers find the General 
keeps ftrictly to the Rules he gives, they are 
the more careful to obferve them likewife, 
concluding, that as he therein grants no In- 
dulgence to himfelf, he certaiAly will not do 
it to others: nay they implicitly believe fuch 
Orders good and neceffary, becaufe he that 
gave them is fo punctual an obferver of them. 


VIII. As to the particular Form and Dif- 
pofition of the Roman March, we meet - with 
very little on that Subject in ancient Authors. 
In the general it appears, that whether they 
marched in a Friend’s or Enemy’s Country, 
whether they believed the Enemy near or 
far off, they proceeded with the fame Care 
and Circumfpection : and this certainly was a 
very wife Policy. For a General may be 
miftaken in his Intelligence or Intelligencers ; 
nay, may think thofe Friends, who want but 
an advantageous Opportunity of declaring 
themfelves Foes: fo that all imaginable Cau- 
tion ought to. be obferved, in all Times, and 
in all Places. To which let me add, that 
were there nothing elfe as a Motive to it, but 
ae k4 the 
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C H AP.the keeping up exa&tly the military Difcipline 
V- _ yet for that Reafon fingly, it ought conftant- 
` ly'to be done. The Method followed moft 
commonly by the Romans in their Marches 
feems: to have been this. They had always 
fome Tropps of Horfe fcouting abroad in or- 

der to difcover the Roads. After them fol- 
lowed the-right Wing, with all its Carriages 
immediately in the Rear. Then came a Le- 
gion with its Carriages; after that another ; 

and fo a third, afourth, &c. in order. Laft 

of all came the left Wing and its Baggage, 
with a Party of Horfe in their rear. ‘If, dur- 

ing the March, the Army happened to be 
affaulted.in the front, or in the rear, they 
caufed all their Carriages to withdraw to the 
right Wing or the left, as they found it con- 
venient, and moft'agreeable to the’nature of 

the Place: and then, when they were cleared 

and difincumbered of their Baggage, all of 
them. unanimoufly made head againft the 
Enemy. If they were affaulted in the flank, 
they drew their Carriages on that fide where 
they were like to be moft fafe, and then ad- 
drefled themfelves to the Fight. 


IX. Tuis, I fay, was the moft common: 
order of their Marches: for as to any fixed 
and ftanding Rule, none could poffibly be 
eftablifhed ; becaufe the Form muft vary, ac- 
cording to the Country you are in, and the 
Enemy you have todo with. Yulius Cefar, 
when he marched againft the Nerviens, fo 


long 
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long as he thought the Enemy at a diftance,C HA P. 
proceeded exaétly according to the Difpofition æn 
here defcribed. But upon a nearer approach 
he changed it entirely. For then all the Ca- 
valry were {ent before. After them followed 
fix Legions without Baggage : and laft of all 
the Carriages, guarded by two new raifed Le- 
gions. 'Fhis was an excellent Method, as he 
was fure the Enemy could only attempt him 
in the van; but might be of ill Confequence, 
where the rear of the Army was liable to be 
attacked. One thing the Romans particularly 
attended to, and that was, that the Troops did 
not ftraggle or march unequally, fome too faft, 
others too flow, which very much weakens 
an Army, and expofes it to great Diforder. 
Hence their Care, in training up their Men, 
to inure them to the military Pace; that is, 
to the walking over a certain ftated fpace of 
Ground within a fixed and limited time.. 
This, as we have already obferved, amounted. 
to twenty miles in five Hours, which made 
the ufual Days March of a Roman Army. 
To accuftom the Soldiers to it, three times a 
Month, the Foot as well as Horfe were oblig- 
ed to take this March. Upon extraordinary 
occafions they were wont to march four and 
twenty Miles in the fame fpace of time. By 
an exact Calculation, of what Cæfar relates of 
a fudden March, which he made at the time 
he befieged Gergovia, we find that in four 
and twenty Hours he marched fifty Miles. 
This he did with the utmoft expedition. In 

reducing 
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CHAP.reducing it to lefs than half, it makes the 
ag ufual rate of an extraordinary Day’s March. 
X. Ir is remarkable with regard to modern 
Wars, that they not only impoverifh the 
Princes that are overcome, but even the Con- 
querors themfelves : -for as one lofes his Coun- 
try, fo the other lofes his Money. In ancient 
times the cafe was otherwife; it appearing 
that the Conqueror always. enriched himfelf 
by the War. The reafon of this difference 
feems to be, that in our times no publick ac- 
count is taken of the Plunder; or indeed ra- 
- ther, that the barbarous Cuftom of pillaging 
the conquered Countries, is not now fo muth 
_ practifed as formerly. Amongft the Romans, 
all the Spoil was delivered in and appropriated 
to the Publick, which afterwards diftributed 
it as it faw caufe; To this purpofe they had 
their Queftors,'in whofe hands all the Pillage 
and Taxes. were depofited, of which the 
General difpofed as he thought good, for the 
payment of his Soldiers, the curing. of the 
wounded or fick, and difcharging the other 
Neceflities of the Army. "Tis true the Con- 
{ul had, power to give the Plunder of a Town 
to his Soldiers, and he frequently did it; but 
that Liberty never bred any Diforder. . For 
when a Town was taken, dr an Army de- 
feated, all the Spoil was brought into a pub- 
lick Place, and diftributed Man by Man, ac- 
cording to every one’s Merit. This Cuftom 
made the Soldiers more intent upon Victory 
| | than 
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than Plunder. The Practice of the Roman CH AP. | 
Legions was, to break and diforder an Ene- V. 
my, but not to purfue; for they never went 
out of their Ranks upon any occafion what- 
ever. Only -the Horfe, the - light-armed 
Troops, and what other Soldiers were not of 
the Legions, followed the Chace, But, had 
the Plunder of the Field belonged to who- 
ever could catch it, it would have been nei- 
ther reafonable nor pofflible to have kept. the 
Legions to their Ranks, or to have .expofed 
them to fo many Dangers. Hence it was, 
that upon a Victory, the Publick was always 
enriched: For when a Conful entered in 
triumph, -he -brought with him great Riches 
into the Treafury of Rome, confifting of Taxes, 
Contributions, Ranfoms and Plunder, The 
Romans had likewife another Caftom well çon- 
trived for the prefervation of Difcipline ; and 
that was, to depofit a third part of every Sol- 
dier’s pay, with the Enfigns of their refpec~ 
tive Companies, who never reftored:it ‘till the 
War was atan end. This ferved two very 
excellent Purpofes: Firft, every Soldier had 
a Stock of his-own, which’ without this Pre- 
caution would have been {quandered away, 
as they were moft. of them young and pro- 
fufe. Secondly, knowing their Stocks to be 
in their Enfign’s hands, they. were the more 
careful to defend and keep by him, whether 
in the Camp, in the Field of Battle, or upon 
a March. . This Cuftom contributed: much 
to their Valour, and is neceflary to. be ob- 
2 . l l feryed 
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CHA P.ferved by any General, who would reduce his 
Soldiers to the Difcipline of the Romans. 


XI. Amonc the various orders of the Ro- 
man Marches, one particularly deferves our 
Notice, which is frequently mentioned by 
Hiftorians, and which they term forming the 
Army itinert & prelio. It was, when the 
Line of March was fo contrived, as to cor- 
sefpond exactly with the Line of Battle ; er, 
to exprefs myfelf a little more clearly, when 
the Columns of Horfe and Foot. were dif- 
pofed in fuch a manner, that upon the fud- 
den appearance of an Enemy they could fall 
immediately into an order proper for fighting. 
There is not perhaps any thing in the Science 
of Arms more ‘fubtle and ufeful than this, 
and the Romans feem to have made. it their. 
particular ftudy. I do not at prefent recollect 
in any of their Hiftorians, a mmute and cir- 
cumftantial Account, of a March of this kind, 
where the difpofition of the Columns is ex- 
actly marked, and the manner in which they 
formed in order of Battle, upon the approach 
of the Enemy. What moft readily occurs 
to my Memory is, the fine March of Hamil- 
ear acaimt Spendius, which has been fe jadi- 
cioufly explained by the Chevalier Fofard, in 
his admirable Comment upon Polybius. As 
the whole 4rt of War furnifhes nothing more 
compleat in its kind, whether we regard the 
-boldnefs of the Attempt, or the well-con-: 
ceried Motions by which it was accomplithed, 

laa 
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J am fatisfied I fhall do the Reader a particu-.€ Ha P. 
lar Pleafure, in laying a full and diftinét Ac- V- 
count of it before him. ae Gee 


XII. Upon the conclufion of the firft Pu- 
mick War, the Carthaginian Mercenaries. re- 
volting, chofe Matho and Spendius for their. 
‘Leaders. Hanno was fent. againit them with 
an Army; but receiving a confiderable Check, 
the Rebels blocked up Carthage on every fide; 
and poffeffed themfelves of all the Paffes lead- 
ing to the Peninfula on which it ftood. In 


_ this Exigence the Carthaginians had recourie 


to Hamilcar the Father of Hannibal, who had 
given eminent proof of his Abilities when he 
commanded their Armies in Sscz/y. Accord- 
ingly he took the Field with ten thoufand 
Men, and feventy Elephants; but was for 
{fome time at a lofs how to meet with the Ene- 
my upon equal Ground. For befides the 
ether Places of Advantage which the Merce- 
naries had feized, Hanno had fuffered them to 
get pofleffion of the only Bridge by which the 
River Bagradas was pafiable to thofe who 
were to travel from Carthage into the Conti- 
nent. This River had not many Fords, and 
the few it had were fo well watched, that it 
was not eafy for even a fingle Man to get 
over without being feen. As for the Bridge 
itfelf, the Enemy guarded it with the utmoft 
Care, and had built a Town clofe by it, {for 
the more commodious lodging of the Troops: 
that were appointed to that Service, Hamil- 

car 
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C HAP.car having-in vain ‘tried all means poffible to 
i V. force a Paflage, at length bethought himfelf 
© of an Expedient to gain one by ftealth. He _ 
had obferved, that upon the blowing of certain 
Winds, the Mouth of the Bagradas ufed to 
be choaked up with Sand and.. Gravel, 
which formed a kind of Bar acrofs it, and 
rendered it fordable. Remaining therefore in 
his Camp between the Sea and the Mountains. 
he waited the Opportunity of thefe Winds ; 
which no fooner arrived, than marching fud- 
denly in the Night, he paffed the Stream un- 
perceived, and the next morning appeared in 
the Plain, to the great Aftonifhment both of 

the Carthaginians and the Enemy. 


XIII. Hamitcar by this Step put all to 
the hazard. Had he failed in his Attempt 
againft Spendius, his whole Army muft in- 
evitably have been deftroyed, for a Retreat 
was now become impoffible. But neither 
was the Danger lefs great to his Country by 
continuing inactive: and therefore he wifely 
confidered, that in fuch an Extremity, it was 
better. to try fome way where Fortune and his 
own ability in War offered a profpect of Suc- 
cefs, than by a timorous diffident Conduct ex- 
pofe himfelf to the fame Ruin, without a 
fingle Effort to evade it. He was now upor 
the other: fide the Bagradas. The Plains 
were favourable to him, becaufe he had a 
confiderable Body of: Horfe. The River it- 
felf toa was of no fimall Advantage, as it 

4. ferved 
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ferved to fecure his Baggage, and cover oneC HAP.’ 
of his Flanks. Spendsus was ‘advancing. to, Ae r 
meet him at the head of tén thoufand Men. ~ 
Befides thefe, he underftood that a Detach- 
ment. of fifteen thoufand was marching with | 
all diligence from Utica; and as it was their 
bufinefs to come upon his flank and rear, , 
rather than to join Sfendius, he made no 
doubt of their proceeding accordingly. Up- 
on thefe Confiderations he regulated his order 
of Battle, and the-difpofition of his March. 
To make head againft Spendius, he placed his 
Elephants in the firft Line, and immediately 
behind them his Cavalry, intermixed with 
Platoons of light-armed Feot. The heavy- 
armed Infantry formed the third Line, in 
order to oppofe the Detachment he expected’ 
upon his rear from Urtica. By this Difpofi-' 
tion he was enabled to make head on all 
fides. For as he made no doubt but his firft 
Line of Elephants, of which Spendius was 
totally unprovided, would be {fufficient to 
break the Body he commanded ; and that the 
Cavalry, aided by the light-armed Foot, fall- 
ing in immediately, would ferve to compleat 
the Rout: fo his third Line confifting of the 
flower of his African Infantry, he thought, 
himfelf ftrong enough likewife to deal with | 
the Rebels from Utica.. 


XIV. Eacn of thefe Lines marched in four_ - 
Columns, the Columns of Cavalry following’ 
immediately behind the Elephants, and thofe 

of 
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CH AP.of the Infantry immediately behind the Ca- 
. V- valry. The diftance between the Columns 
was equal to the fpace they were to occupy 
in the Line of Battle. By this Difpofition, 
upon the firft appearance of the Enemy, the 
Army could form in an Inftant. For the 
Columns being commanded to halt, and 
wheel at once into. their place in the Line, 
were in order of Battle prefently. Hamil- 
car continuing his March, perceived, as the 
Enemy approached, that the Detachment 
from Utica, inftead of coming in upon his 
rear, had actually joined Spendius, and formed 
a fecond Line of Foot behind that he. com- 
manded. As he had forefeen that this might 
happen, his order of March was contrived 
to furnifh a fpeedy Remedy. It now became 
neceflary to change his whole Difpofition, 
and oppofe a ftrong front of Infantry to the 
Enemy, with the Elephants at the head of 
all, according to the ufual Cuftom. To that. 
end the Columns were ordered to halt, and 
the Elephants forming in. front, the Cavalry 
mean-while fell back between the intervals of 
the Foot, ranging themfelves in two Divifions 
behind the two extremities of the Line of 
Infantry, which was’ formed in an inftant by 
the wheeling of the Columns. The Rebels 
deceived by this artful Motion, and miftaking 
the Retreat of the Cavalry for a real Flight, 

_ advanced brifkly to the Attack, broke thro? 
the Elephants, and charged the Carthagiman 
Foot. Mean-while the Cavalry, which, as 
we 
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we have already obferved, had ranged itfelfCH AP. 
in two Columns behind the two Wings of the V-- 
Infantry, wheeling to the right and left from “Y™ 
the Rear, appeared all on a fudden in the 

fame Line with the Foot, covering the Flanks 

of the Carthaginian Army, and confiderably 
overwinging the Enemy. The Rebels afto- 

nifhed at this extraordinary Motion, quickly 

fell into Diforder, and at laft betook them- 

felves to Flight. Hamilcar purfued them with 

his Horfe and Elephants, and following them 

quite to the Town and Bridge, eafily got pof- 

feffion of that important Pafs. a 


XV. From this Recital it appears, to what . 
a degree of Perfection the Ancients had ar- 
rived in the Science of Marches, which is a 
capital Article in the grand operations of War. 
And tho’ the Inftance here given be of an 
African Commander, and therefore does not 
fo immediately regard the Roman People, yet 
if we confider, that thefe laft are allowed to 
have excelled all Nations in the knowledge. of 
Arms, and that they often regulated their 
Marches upon this Plan, it feems reafonable 
to believe, that had their Hiftorians entered 
into particular Details of this kind, we fhould 
have met with many Examples of military 
Conduct. in their Generals, no lefs furprifing 
than that now before us. Indeed as it fre- 
quently happens in War, that the Enemy, 
tho’ not actually in fight, is yet hourly ex- 
pected, this way of ordering an Army feems 
- Vou. I l very 
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very neceflary ; and the General who excels 


“* in it, and is at the fame time fu ficiently on. 


his guard againft Surprifes, will feldem or 
ever be worfted. I have often admired, 
in reading Cæfars Corhmentaries, the con- 
fummate Prudence and Circumf{pection of that 
great Man, efpecially in relation to Surprifes. 
Tho’ he was the ableft General of his time, 
and commanded the fineft Army that perhaps 
ever appeared in the World, yet he always 
proceeded with the utmoft Caution, and was 
extremely careful of believing any thing too 
eafily, that was not reafonably to be fuppofed. 
If a great number of the Enemy was beaten 


_and purfued by a few. of his Men, if a. few 


of them attacked a greater Party of his, if 
they ran unexpectedly, and without any vil- 
ble Caufe, on thefe occafions he was always 
very much upon his Guard, and never fancied 
his Enemy fo weak, as not to underftand his 
own Bufinefs. It feems inthe general a:good 
Rule, the weaker and more cearelefs an Ene- 
my appears to be, the. more to apprehend 
and dread him. In Cafes of this kind, an 
experienced Commander. will comport him- 
felf in two different manners. He will fear 
the Enemy in his own Thoughts, .and order 
his Affairs accordingly; but in his Words 
and outward Behaviour, he will affe& to de- 
fpife him. This laft way gives courage to 
the Soldiers, and makes them confident of 
Vidtory. The other keeps the General upon 
his guard, and renders him lefs: liable to be 
i  circuńinvented : 
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circumvented: for to march thro’ an Enemy’sC H AP. 
Country is more dangerous, and requires, °: 
greater Addrefs and Forefight, than to fight a ~ 
pitched Battle, 


XVI. We proceed now to the fecond Par- 
ticular mentioned on the head of Marches, 
namely, the knowledge and choice of Pofts, 
As this will again fall under our notice in the 
next Chapter concerning Incampments, we 
need fay the lefs of it here. It has however 
a ftri€t and neceffary Connection with the 
marching of an Army. For whether we 
are to retreat or advance, or which way fo- 
ever our Rout lies, it often happens, that the 
fafety of the Army depends upon feizing fome 
advantageous Pofts that command the Coyn- 
try thro’ which we march. The Romans 
applied themfelves with particular Attention 
to this part of ‘War, and we meet with feve- 
ral very early traces of it in their Hiftory. 
Livy relates an Example of this kind in the 
Perfon of Publius Deciys, who being a mili- 
tary Tribune in the Army which the Conful 
Cornelius commanded againft the Samnites, 
and finding the Conful and Army falling by . 
accident into a Vale, where they might have 
been encompafied and cut off by the Enemy : 
“ Do you fee, (faid he to Cormelius,) that 
‘© Eminence which commands the Enemy’s 
‘© Camp? there lies our Hope. It is a Poft 
< that may ferve to extricate us-out of our 
« prefent Danger, if we are careful only to — 

12  —— * Seize 
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CHAP.« feize it quickly, and avail ourfelves of the 
« blindnefs of the Samnites, who have ne- 
« plected it.” The Hiftorian had before in- 
formed us, that Decius obferved a Hill over 
the Enemy’s Camp, not eafily to be afcended 
by thofe who were compleatly armed, but to 
thofe lightly armed, acceffible enough. The 
Conful ordered him to take poffeffion of it 
with three thoufand Men. He obeyed the 
Order, fecured the Roman Army, and defign- 
ing to march away in the Night, and fave 
both himfelf and his Party, addreffed himfelf 
in thefe Words to fome of his Companions: — 
« Follow me, Fellow-Soldiers, that whilft 
« we have yet Light, we. may explore 
« where the Enemy keeps his Guards, and 
« which way we may make our Retreat.” 
Accordingly he went out in Perfon upon this 
Defign, -and habited like a Soldier, that the 
Enemy might not know his rank in the Army, 
took an exact view of the Ground, and the 
fituation of their Camp. Whoever atten- 
tively confiders this Relation, will find 
how ufeful and neceflary it is for a Com- 
mander, to be acquainted with the nature of 
Coafts and Countries, and that not only in a 
general, but in an exquifite and more parti- 
cular way. Had not Decius underftood thofe 
things very well, he could not fo fuddenly 
have difcerned the advantage of that Hill, 
and of what importance it would be to the 
prefervation of the Roman Army. Neither 
_ could he have judged at that diftance, whe- 
ther it was acceffible or not: and when he 


had 


` 
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had poffeffed himfelf of it, and was to drawC HAP. 
off afterwards; as the Enemy environed him, _"° 
on every fide, he could never have found out 
the beft way for his Retreat, nor have gueffed 
fo well where the Enemy kept his Guards, 
Fabius Maximus is another Example of a 
confummate knowledge this way. He com- 
manded the Roman Army fix Months againft 
Hannibal, and by a feries of well-concerted 
Motions, and a judicious choice of Pofts, con- 
ducted himfelf fo happily, that during all 
that time he never fuffered any confiderable 
Difafter, nor could be compelled to fight 
againft his Will, tho’ the artful Carthaginian 
left no Stratagem untried, to draw him to 
an Engagement, or intangle himin an Am- 
bufcade. But of all the Roman Generals, 
none feems to have been a greater mafter in ` 
this part of War than ulus Cefar. We 
meet with many Inftances of it in his Com- 
mentaries, particularly in that famous Cam- 
paign in Spain, where by a happy choice of 
Pofts, and an exquifite Addrefs in improv- 
ing the Advantages the nature of the Coun- 
try afforded, he compelled a veteran Army 
to furrender themfelves Prifoners of War 
without ftriking a Blow. 


XVII. Tue third and laft Particular we 
mentioned in relation to Marches, was .the 
Difpofition and Conduct of a Retreat. This 
is, without difpute, the niceft Point in the 
whole Bufinefs of War. For befides all the 

1 3 Attentions . 
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CHAP Attentions requifite in ordinary Marches, you 
V: “are under the Difadvantage of being conti- 
' nually prefed by an Enemy, commonly fu- 
perior in Force, and flufhed with Succefs. 
The fineft Retreat we méct with in ancient 
Hiftory, is that of the ten thoufand Greeks 
under the conduct of Xenophon, who has 
left us a particulatf Account of that famous 
Expedition. We there fee that the hollow 
Square, which was invented purpofely for a 
Retreat, is very’ incommodious when the 
Enemy is directly in your Rear. Xenophon 
fays foin exprefs terms, and that the Greeks 
were obliged to difcontinue that Order, and 
march in two Columns, with a Body of Re- 
ferve of fix hundred Men; who were not 
confined to the {pace between the Columns, 
fo as to compleat the figure of the Square, 
but formed fometimes the Van, fometimes 
the Rear, filed off by the two Flanks where 
the Columns were obliged to approach, or 
pofted themfelves in the interval when they 
extended to the Right and Left; in a word, 
without being tied down to any fixed Poft, 
ran wherever their affiftance was wanted. 
What furprifes moft in this Retreat is, that 
upon a computation of the way made by the 
Troops, which Xenophon regularly fets down, 
we find their Day’s Marches one with ano- 
ther, to fall but little fhort of twenty-four 
Miles. Our Armies feldom advance half the 
way, éven when they have no Enemy upon 
their hands, nor any of thofe other Difad~ 
vantages 
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vantages the Greeks laboured under. We find CH AP. 
likewife in the Roman Hiftory, feveral Ex- `V- 
amples of well conducted Retreats, in which 
their Generals have happily extricated them- 
ftlves out of Dangers that feemed to threaten 
their Armies with unavoidable Deftruction. 
Quintus Lutatius having the Cimbri upon his 
Heels, and being arrived at a River; that 
the Enemy might give him time to pafs, pre- 
tended a refolution to fight them, pitched his 
Camp, intrenched himfelf, fet up his Stan- 
dard, and fent out parties of Horfe to provide 
Forage. The Cimbri believing he meant to 
incamp there, came and incamped: by him, 
and divided themfelves into feveral Parties, 
to go in queft of Provifions. Lutatius having 
notice of this, feized the opportunity fo fa- 
vourable to his Defign, and throwing Bridges 
over the River, pafled it before the Enemy 
could have time to difturb him. Lucius Mi- 
nucius a Roman Conful was in Liguria with 
an Army, and fhut up by the Enemy between 
two Mountains, infomuch that he could not 
difengage himfelf. Being fenfible of the 
danger he was in, he fent certain Numidians 
which he had in his Army, upon {mall ill- 
conditioned Horfes, towards the places where 
the Enemy had their Guard. At firft fight 
they put themfelves into a pofture to defend 
the Paffes: but when they obferved the Nu- 
midians in ill order, and ill mounted in re- 
{pect of themfelves, they began to defpife 
them, and to be more remifs in their Guard; 
ce 1 4 which 
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C H AP. which was no fooner perceived by the Nemi- 


u; hans, than clapping Spurs to their Horfes, 
i and charging a faddenly, they paffed on 
in {pite of all oppofition, and by the Mifchief 
and Devaftation they made every where in 
the Country, conftrained the Eaemy to give 
free paffage to the whole Army. I fhall 
mention only one Inftance more, and that 1s 
the Retreat of Marc Antony, when he was 
purfued into Syria by a great Body of Par- 
thian Horfe. He obferved that every Morn- 
ing by break of Day they were upon his back 
as foon as he moved, and continued {kirmith- 
ing and molefting him quite thorough his 
March. In order to decéive them, and ob- 
tain fome refpite, he refolved not to remove 
before Noon; which the Parthians obferving, 
concluded he could not ftir that Day, and 
returned to their Pofts, infomuch that he had 
opportunity of marching all the reft of the 
Day without interruption. But this was only 
a temporary Expedient, calculated for pre- 
fent Relief; and therefore to fcreen himfelf 
from the Arrows of the Parthians, with 
which the Army was greatly incommoded, 
he made ufe of the following Device, prac- 
tifed often by the Romans on other occafions. 

' He ordered the Soldiers, when the Enemy 
came near them, to caft themfelves into the 
figure of the T efudo, {ío that their Targets 
_fhould. clofe altogether above their Heads, 
and defend them from the miffive Weapons 
difcharged at them. In this cafe sage 
, | ank 
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Rank ftood upright on their Feet, and theCH AP. 
reft ftooped lower and lower by degrees, till, i 
the laít Rank kneeled down upon their 
Knees ; fo that every Rank covering with 

their Targets the Heads of all in the Rank 
before them, they reprefented a Tortoife- 

fhell, or a fort of Pent-houfe. By this Con- 
-trivance he made good his Retreat, and ar- 

rived in Syria without confiderable lofs. 


/ 

XVIII. Berore I conclude this Chapter, it 
will naturally be expected I fhould explain 
what was the Practice and Difcipline of the 
Romans, when they had finifhed the Day’s 
March, and were arrived near the place of 
Incampment. In this cafe the military Tri- 
bunes and Centurionsappointed for that Service, 
advanced before all the reft, diligently to view 
and confider the fituation of the Place. When 
they had chofen the Ground, they began by 
. marking the General’s Quarter with a White 
Flag or Streamer, and diftinGly fet out its 
Boundaries. Then the Quarters of the feveral 
Tribunes were appointed, and afterwads thofe 
of the Legions, all with diftin& Flags of 
feveral Colours. Every Legion, as well of 
the Allies as of the Romans, had their portion 
of Ground affigned and marked out, for 
drawing the Line round the Camp, which 
was fet about immediately, part of the Troops 
continuing mean-while under Arms, to de- 
fend thofe that were at work upon the In- 
trenchment, in cafe of any. fudden Surprife. 


All 
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CH AP.All this was finifhed in a very fhort fpaces 

‘ Mes the Romans being remarkably expert in it by 
conftant Practice; for they never altered the 
figure of their Camp, nor omitted to fortify 
it in all the forms, tho’ but for one Night's 
continuance. But this naturally leads me to 
the fubject of the next Chapter. 


C H A P VL 
Of IncAMPMENTS. 


J. NE of the moft neceflary and be- 

neficial Parts of the-military Art is, 

to know how to incamp well, and to practife 

it conftantly. No wonder therefore that the 

Romans, among whom military Difcipline was 

carried to fuch a degree of Perfection, and 

who exacted the moft rigorous Submiffion to 

all the Laws and Rules of it, were particu- 

larly attentive to this Article. And indeed 

the Armies of that People, tho’ ftill in the 
Territory of Rome, and tho’ they had only 

one Night to pafs in a place, incamped never- 

thelefs in all the forms, with no other diffe- 

rence than that the Camp was lefs fortified 

there perhaps than in the Enemy’s Country. 

It was always of a {quare form, contrary to the 

cuftom of the Greeks, who made theirs round. 

The Ditch and Rampart, which confifted of 

four equal fides, was equally diftributed — 

to 
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fo be raifed by the two Roman Legions, andC HAP. 
the two Legions of the Allies, who perfected . Vl. 
it without intermiffion. If the Enemy were 
near, part of the Troops continued under 
Arms, whilft the reft were employed in 
throwing up the Intrenchments. They be- 
gan by digging Trenches of greater or lefs 
depth, according to the occafion. They 
were at leaft eight Foot broad by fix deep: 
but we often find them twelve Foot in breadth, 
fometimes more, to fifteen or twenty. Of 
the Earth dug out of the Trenches, and 
thrown up on the fide of the Camp, they 
formed the Rampart; and to make it the 
firmer, mingled it with Turf cutin a certain 
fize and form. Sometimes they drove double 
rows of Stakes into the Earth, leaving fo 
much of the length above Ground, as the 
height of the Work was to be of ; and then 
interweaving them with Twigs, in the man- 
ner of Bafket-work, filled the {pace between 
with the Earth rifing out of the Ditch. 
This was an expeditious and fafe way of 
forming the Line, and appears to have been 
always practifed, when they incamped in 
places where thefe Materials were to be found, 
Upon the brow of the Rampart the Palifades 
were planted. Polybius, {peaking of the Or- 
der given by Q, Flamininus to his Troops, to 
cut Stakes againft there fhould be occafion for 
them, offers feveral very curious Remarks 
upon this fubject: and as that judicious Hi- 
dtorian, who was himfelf an expert n 
eems 
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CHAP.feems to lay great ftrefs upon'the Condu&t 
I. of the Romans in this Point, I fhall beg leave 

to lay {fome of his: Obfervations before the . 
Reader. 


II. Tuis Cuftom fays Polybius, which is 
eafy to put in practice amongft the Romans, 
pafies for impoffible with the Greeks. They 
can hardly fupport their own weight upon 
their Marches, whilft the Romans, notwith- 
ftanding the Buckler which hangs at their 
Shoulders, and the Javelins which they carry 

`= in their Hands, load themfelves alfo with 
Stakes or Palifades, which are very different 
from thofe of the Greeks. With the latter 
thofe are beft, which have many ftrong 
Branches about the Trunk. The Romans, on 
the contrary, leave but three or four at moft 
upon it, and that only on one fide. In this 
manner a Man can carry two or three bound 
together, and much more ufe may be made 
of them. Thofe of the Greeks are more 
eafily pulled up. Ifthe Stake be fixed by 
itfelf; as its Branches are ftrong, and in great 
number, two or three Soldiers will eafily pull 
it away, and thereby make an opening for 
the Enemy, without. reckoning that the 
neighbouring Stakes will be loofened, becaufe 
their Branches are too fhort to be interwoven 
with each other. But this is not the cafe with 
the Romans. The Branches of their Palifades 
are fo ftrongly inferted into each other, that 
it is hard to diftinguifh the Stake they be- 
. long 
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long to: and it is as little practicable to thru’ HA P; 
the Hand thro’ thefe Branches to pull up the ny 
Palifades; becaufe being well faftened and 
twifted together, they leave no opening, and 
are carefully fharpened at their ends. Even 
tho’ they could be taken hold of, it would not 
be eafy to pull them out of the Ground, and “ 
that fortwo Reafons. The firft is, becaufe 
they are driven in fo deep, that they cannot 
be moved: and the fecond, becaufe their 
Branches are interwoven with each other in 
fuch a manner, that one cannot be ftirred 
without feveral more. Two or three Men 
might unite their ftrength in vain to draw 
one of them out, which however if they 
effected, by drawing it a great while to and 
fro ’till it was loofe, the opening it would 
leave would be almoft imperceptible. Thefe 
Stakes therefore have three Advantages. They 
are every where to be had ; they are eafy to 
carry; and area fecure Barrier to a Camp, 
becaufe very difficult to break thorough. In 
my Opinion, adds the-Hiftorian, there is no- 
thing practifed by the Romans in War, more 
worthy of being imitated. 


III. Tue form and diftribution of the feveral 
arts of the Roman Camp, admits of great 
Difficulties, and has occafioned many Difputes 
amongft the learned. The following De- 
{cription is taken chiefly from Polybius, who 
of all the Ancients is the moft full and ex- 
plicit upon this Article. He {peaks of a con- 
2 {ular 
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CHAP lar Army, which in his time confifted of 
__two Roman Legions, and two Legions of the 
Allies. A Roman Legion contained four 
thoufand two hundred Foot, and three hun- 
dred Horfe. A Legion of the Allies was 
equal to the number of Infantry, and gene- 
rally double in Cavalry. All together there- 
fore, Romans and Allies, they made eighteen 
thoufand fix hundred Men.: After the place 
for the Camp was marked out, which was 
always chofen for its convenience in refpe& 
to Water and Forage, a part of it was allotted 
for the Generals Tent, called otherwife the 
Preatorium, becaufe the ancient Latins ftiled 
all their Commanders Pretores. The Ground 
itched upon for this purpofe was generally 
higher than the reft of the Camp, that he 
might with the greater eafe fee all that paffed, 
and difpatch the neceffary Orders. A Flag 
was planted upon it, and round that a {quare 
{pace marked out in fuch manner, that the 
fur fides were an. hundred Feet diftant from 
the Flag, and the Ground occupied by the 
Conful about four Acres. Near this Tent 
were erected the Altar on which Sacrifices 
were offered, and the Tribunal for difpenfing 
Juftice. The two: Roman Legions had each 
fix Tribunes, which made twelve in all, 
‘Their Tents. were placed in a right Line 
parallel to the front of the Preftorium, at the 
diftance of fifty Foot. In this fpace of fifty 

Foot: were the Horfes, Beafts of burden, and 
thé whele Equipage of the Tribunes. Their — 
. | Tents 
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Tents were pitched in fuch a manner, thatC H AP. 
they had the Pretorium in the rear, and in Vi. 
the front all the reft of the Camp. The 

Tents of the Tribunes, at equal diftance from 

each other, took up the whole breadth of the 
Ground upon which the two Roman Legions 

were incamped. 


IV. Berwzen the Tents of the Legions 
and Tribunes, a {pace of an hundred Foot in 
breadth was left, which formed a large Street 
called Principia, that ran acrofs the whole - 
Camp, and divided it inte two parts, the up- 
per and the lower. Beyond this Street were 
placed the Tents of the Legions... The fpace 
which they occupied was divided in the midft 
into two equal parts by a Street of fifty Foot 
broad, which extended the whole length of 
the Camp. On each fide of this Street, in 
fo many ;feveral Lines, were the Quarters 
of the Horfe, the Triarii, the Principes and 
the Hafati. The Velites had no diftin® 
Quarters, but were varioufly mingled with the 
reft of the Foot, four hundred and eighty of 
them being joined to the Haflati, a like num- 
ber to the Principes, and two hundred and 
forty to the Triarii. Toforma diftin@ idea 
ef the Roman Camp, we muft call to mind, 
that the Cavalry of each Legion was divided 
into ten Troops, thirty Men to a Troop ; and 
that the Triarii, Principes, and Haflati, were 
likewife feverally divided into ten Maniples 
of an hundred and twenty:Men each, except 

; | | thofe 
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C HAP.thofe of the Triarii, which confifted only of 

VI. half that number. In conformity to this 

diftribution, the Lines on which thefe feveral 

Bodies incamped, were each divided into ten 

Squares, extended length-wife from the Tents 

of the Tribunes. Thefe. Squares were an 

hundred Foot every way, except in the Lines 

of Triarii, where, becaufe of the fmaller 

. number of Troops, they were only fifty Foot 

broad by an hundred long, and may there- 

fore more properly be termed half Squares. 

Acrofs the middle of thefe Lodgments, be- 

tween the fifth and fixth Squares, ran a Street 

of fifty Foot broad, cutting the Lines at right 

Angles, and extending from. one fide of the 

Camp tothe other. It was called Quintana, 
becaufe it opened beyond the fifth Maniple. 


‘V. Tue order and difpofition of the feveral 
Lines was as follows. On each fide the mid- 
dle Street, that ran according to the’ length 
of the Camp, the Cavalry of the two Legions 
were quartered facing each other, and fepa- 
rated by the whole breadth of the Street. As 
there were ten Squares on each fide, and 
every Square lodged thirty Horfe, the twenty - 
together contained juft fix hundred, which 
made the intire Cavalry of two Legions. Ad- 
joining to the Cavalry the Triarii were quar- 
tered, a Maniple behind a Troop of Horfe, 
both in the fame form. They joined as to the 
Ground, but faced differently, the Trzarzz 
turning their Backs upon the. Horfe. = 
l E ere, 
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here, as we have already obferved, becaufeCH AP. 
the Triarii were lefs in number than the VI 
other Troops, the Ground affigried to each 
Maniple was only half as broad as long. Front- 
ing the Triarii on each fide, was a Street 
of fifty Foot broad, running parallel to that: 
between the Quarters of the Horfe. On the’ 
oppofite fide of this Street was the Line of 
' Lodgments belonging to the Principes. Be- 
hind the Principes the Haffati were quarter- 
ed, joining as to the Ground, but fronting the 
other way. a | 


VI. Tuus far we have defcribed the Quar- 
ters of the two Roman Legions. It remains 
that we difpofe of the Allies. Their Infantry 
equalled that of the Romans, and their Cavalry ` 
was twice the number. In removing for the 
Extraordinarii a fifth part of the Foot, or 
fixteen hundred and eighty Men, and a 
third of the Horfe, or four hundred Men, 
there remained in the whole feven thoufand 
five hundred and twenty Men, Horfe and 
Foot, to quarter. 'Thefe were difpofed upon 
the two Wings of the Legions, being feparat- 
ed from the Haffati on each fide, by a Street 
of fifty Foot. The Cavalry were directly 
oppofite to the Haffat?, upon a breadth of an 
hundred and thirty-three Foot, and fome- 
thing more. Behind them, and on the fame 
Line, the Infantry were incamped, upon 4 . 
breadth of two hundred Foot. The Prefect 
were lodged at the fides of the Tribunes, 

VoL. I. m _ over= 
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C H AP.over-againft their refpective Wings. At the 
"= „head of every Troop and Maniple, were 
+a "the Tents of the Captains of Horfe and 
Centurions. On the right fide of the Pra- 
torium ftood the Qyeftorium, affigned to the 
Quaftor, or Treafurer of the Army, and 
hard by the Forum. This laft ferved not 
only for the fale of Commodities, but alfo for 
the meeting of Councils, and giving audience 
to Ambaffadors. On the other fide of the 
Pretorium were lodged the Legati, or Lieu- 
tenant- Generals, On the right and left, ftill 
in the fame Line with the Pretorium, and 
directly behind the Prefects of the Allies, 
were the Quarters of the extraordinary Ca-. 
valry Evocatorum, and of the other volunteer 
Roman Horfe, Selectorum. All this Cavalry 
faced on one fide towards the Forum and 
place of the Queffor, and on the other to- 
wards the Lodgments of the Legati. They 
not only incamped near the Conful’s Perfon, 
but commonly attended him upon Marches, 
that they might be at hand to execute his 
Orders. The ‘extraordinary and volunteer 
Roman Foot adjoined to the Horfe laft fpoken 
of, forming the extremities of the Line to- 
wards the two fides.of the Camp. Above 
this Line was. a Street of an hundred Foot 
broad, extending the whole breadth of the 
Camp, and beyond that the Quarters of the 
extraordinary Horfe of the Allies, facing the 
Preatorium, Treafury, and the Tents of the. 
Legati. The extraordinary Foot of the Allies 
were 
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were directly behind their Horfe, frontingC H AP. 
the Intrenchment and upper extremity of the . Vl. 
Camp. The void fpaces that remained on ` 
both fides were allotted to Strangers dnd 
Allies, who came later than the reft. 


VII. Between the Rampart and the Tents; 
there was an open Place or Streét of two hun- 
dred Foot in breadth, which was continued . 
all along the four equal fides of the Camp. 
This Interval was of very great ufe, either 
for the entrance or departure of the Legions. 
For éach Body of Troops advanced into that 
Space by the Street before it, fo that march- 
ing thither different ways, they were in no 
danger of crowding and breaking each other’s 
Ranks. Befides which, the Cattle, and what- 
ever was taken from the Enemy, was placed 
there, where a Guard was kept during the 
night. Another confiderable Advantage of 
it was, that m the Attacks by night, neither 
Fire nor Dart could do any great execution in 
the Camp; the Soldiers being at fo great a 
diftance, and under cover of their Tents. But 
the principal Intention of it feems to have 
been, -for the drawing up of the Troops who’ 
were to defend the Line, and to leave fufficient 
room for the Cavalry to fcour it. My Lord: 
Orrery however is of opinion, that it was 
rathér too narrow to anfwer both thefe Ser- 
vices. If it was only defigned for the Foot, 
they loft the benefit of their Horfe, which 
experience teaches us to be of fingular ufe on: 

- m32 fuch 
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CHAP.fuch Occafions. For whatever Foot ftorm 

VI a Line, muft enter it in great Confufion and 

s Diforder, and can very hardly indeed refift 

{mall Squadrons of Horfe, who are ready: 

to receive them, and charge them all along 

the infide of the Line. For thefe Reafons he 

confiders the narrownefs of this Space as a 

defect in the Roman method of incamping, and 

thinks that a breadth of three hundred Foot 

at leaft ought to have been allowed for the 

the defence and fcouring of the Line. It is 

probable the Romans would have. done fo, had 

they not found the other fufficient; and we 

have this to fay ‘in their favour, that tho’ their 

Camps were frequently attacked, we meet with 

but few Inftances in Hiftory of their being 
forced. 


VIII. Tu Gates were only four in num- 
ber, one to each fide. Lzvy fays fo in exprefs 
Terms. Ad quatuor Portas exercitum in- 
ftruxit, ut, figno dato, ex omnibus Portubus 
eruptionem facerent. “ Hedrew up his Men 
“« facing the four Gates, that, upon a fignal 
“ given, the Army might fally from all the 
« feveral Gates at once.” Thefe are after- 
wards called by the fame Author, the Ex- 
traordinary, the right Principal, the left Prin- 
cipal, and the Queftorian. They have alfo 
other Names, about which it is nota little 
difficult to reconcile Authors. It is believed 
that the Extraordinary Gate was fo called, 
becaufe near the Place where the extraordi- 


nary 
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nary Troops incamped; and that it was the CHAP. 
fame as the Praetorian, which took its Name Si 
from its nearnefs to the Pretorium. The 
Gate oppofite to this, ‘at the other extremity 
of the Camp,’ was called Porta Decumana, 
becaufe near the zen Maniples of each Le- 
gion; and without doubt is the fame with 
the Quzforian, mentioned by Livy in the 
Place above cited. As tothe right and deft 
Principals, they had their Name from being 
on the right and left of the Camp, fronting 
the Street called Principia. I fhall conclude 
this Defcription of the Roman Camp with 
obferving, that when a Confular Army con- 
fifted of more than four Legions, they were 
lodged ftill in the fame order, only the figure 
of the Camp was a long Square, in pros 
portion to the additional Forces which were 
to be contained in it. When both the Con- 
fular Armies were united, they took up the 
Ground of two fuch perfect Squares. 


IX. A wonderful Order was _ obferved 
Night and Day throughout the Camp, in re- 
fpet to the Watch-word, Centine!s, and 
Guards; and it was in this its Security and 
Quiet confifted. To render the Guard more | 
regular and lefs fatiguing, the Night was- 
divided into four Parts or Watches, and the 
Day into four . Stations. There feems to 
have been affigned one Company of Foot, 
and one Troop of Horfe; to each of the 
four Gates every Day. The Roman Dilcipline 

m 2 was 
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CHAP. was extremely ftri in this particular, pue — 
.* _ nifhing with an exemplary Severity fuch as de- 

ferted their Poft, or abandoned their Cor 
of Guard. Polybius takes notice of the excel- 
lent Effects of this Difcipline, upon occafion 
of the Siege of Agrigentum in Sicily, during 
the firt Punick War. ‘The Roman Guards 
had difperfed themfelves a little too far in 
queft of Forage. The Carthaginians laying. 
hold of the Opportunity, made a vigorous 
Sally from the Town, and had well nigh 
forced the Camp; when the Soldiers, fenfible 
of the extreme Penalty they had incurred by 
neglecting their Duty, refolved to repair the. 
Fault by fome remarkable Behaviour; and 
accordingly rallying together, they not only 
fuftained the Shock of the Enemy, to whom 
they were far inferior in number, but in the 
end made fo great a flaughter among them, as 
compelled them to retreat into the Town, tho’ 
they were upon the very point of carrying the 
Roman Lines. ‘The Night-Guards were four 
out of every Manipulus, who continued on 
Duty three Hours, and were then relieved by 
thofe next in turn. To keep the Soldiers 
alert, they had the Circuitio Vigilum, or Pa- 
trols, performed commonly four times in the 
Night by fome of the Horfe. Upon extraordi- 
nary Occafions, the Tribunes and Lieutenant- 
Generals, and fometimes the General himfelf 
made thefe Circuits in perfon,and took a 
{trict view of the Watch in every part of the 

Camp. 

X. 
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| X. Wuat we have hitherto faid regards CH AP. 
énly the Plan, Difpofition, and well order- |. ee j 
ing of the Roman Camp. But there are many 
other Particulars to be taken into confidera- 
tion, in incamping an Army to advantage : 
the choice of the Ground; the conveniencé 
of Provifion and Forage; the fecurity of | 
Convoys ; and the Precautions needful to pre- 
vent Surprife, or the being taken at a Difad- 
vantage. We cannot however here enter into å 
particular Detail of the Roman Practice, with 
relation to thefe feveral Articles; becaufe not 
being fubjeét to any fixed and invariable Rules; 
they depend in a manner intirely upon the 
Prudence and Difcretion of the General, who 
muft therein be guided by the nature of the 
Country, the pofture of the Enemy, and his 
own Strength. Two things in particular 
they were more than ordinarily attentive to ; 
Health, and Safety. The firft they endea- 
voured to fecure, by avoiding all Morafies 
and fenny Places, or where the Wind was 
cold and unwholfom ; which Unwholfomnefs 
they did not fo much compute from the fitu- 
ation of the Place, as from the Appearance 
and Complexion of the Inhabitants. Exer- 
cife contributes greatly to Health, and there- 
fore the Romans took care to keep their 
‘Froops always employed, either in cafting up 
new Works round the Camp, or in hunting 
after Provifion and Forage, or in performing 
thofe feveral Exercifes, that tend to render 
tlre Body robuft and active. It is obferved in 
m4 ° our 
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CHAP.our Days, that the immoderate Labour Sol- 
` „diers are obliged to undergo, deftroys our 
_ Armies: and yet it was by incredible Labour 
that the Romans preferved themfelves. The 
‘reafon of the difference I take to be this: 
‘their Fatigues were continual and without 
refpite; whereas our Men are. perpetually 
fhifting from the extremes of Labour to the 
extremes. of Idlenefs, than which nothing 
can be more deftructive. Who could believe, 
that there was nothing, even to Cleanlinefs, 
of which particular care was not taken in the 
Roman Camp. As-the great Street fituated 
in the front of the Pretorium was much fre- 
quented by the Officers and Soldiers, who 
paffed through it to receive and carry Orders, 
and upon their other Occafions; a number 
of Men were appointed to {weep and clean it 
every Day in Winter, and to water it in Sum- 
mer to prevent the Dutt. 


XI, Bur befides Health, Safety was like- 
wife another important Confideration with the 
Romans. 'Țo this end, in choofing a place of 
Incampment, they always had a particular 
eye to the convenience of Water, Provifions, 
and Forage. We fee evidently in Cæfar’s 
Commentaries, that there was nothing about 
which he was more folicitous, than the con- 
triving his Marches in fuch manner, as to have 
his Camp feated near fome navigable River, 
and a Country behind him, whence he could 
be eafily, and at a reafonable rate, fupplied 

ae ` with 
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with every thing neceffary for the fubfiftence CHAP. 

of his Army. Other Inconveniences may, -2u 

find a remedy in time, but Hunger, the 

longer it lafts, the more infallibly it deftroys. 

And hence it was, that where the above-men- 

tioned Advantages could not be obtained, 

the Romans made it their firft Care, after for- 

tifying their Camp, to lay in fuch a quantity 

of all neceffary Stores, as might be fufficient 

for the time of their continuance in it. Nor 

were they lefs attentive to the ftrength of 

their Camp, and the Precautions neceflary 

for its defence. This is a part of the Art of 

War in which they inconteftibly excelled all 

Nations. Conftant Practice made them ex- 

pert in it; for they never quartered their 

Troops in Towns and open Villages, but al- 

ways in ftanding Camps, which were carefully 

intrenched and fortified, in proportion to the 

Danger to which they fancied themfelves ex- 

pofed. And here we may obferve, that 

whereas the Greeks chofe always to incamp 

where there was fome River, or Wood, or 

Bank, or other natural Rampart to defend 

them; the Romans, on the contrary, ftood not 

fo much on the ftrength of Situation, as on 

their own ways of fortifying. Hence the 

Grecian Camps were often without Intrench- 

ments, and varied in their form, according to 

the nature of the Place; but among the Ro- 

mans one conftant Method was inviolably ob- 

ferved, nor would they ever lodge in a Camp, 
| that 
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CHAP.that was not furrounded with a Ditch and a 
w Rampart. 

XII. Turs Practice of intrenched and for- 
tified Camps was attended with many folid 
and defireable Advantages. The Army was 
hereby kept fafe, and freed from the Danger 
of having any of its Quarters beat up, by 

‘Surprife or a fudden Attack. It was eafed of 
the trouble of keeping many and great Guards, 
fince 2 few ferves the turn for all, when all 
are at hand in cafe of an Attempt. It could 
never be compelled to fight againft its will, 
than which no greater Misfortune can befal 
an Army. In fine, as the fuccefs of Arms is 
uncertain, it had always a fecure Retreat in 
cafe of the worft. Thefe things confidered, 
it will not appear wonderful, that the Ro- 
mans were fo {trict in this Article, and confi- 
dered the Cuftom of fortifying Camps regu- | 
larly, as‘one of the moft effential parts of 
military Difcipline. In the War with the 
Gauls, the Commanders of the Roman Army 
were reproached with having omitted this 
wife Precaution, and the lofs of the Battle of 
Allia was in part attributed to it. Hence it 
was, that to avoid the like Mi#ortune for the 
time to come, it became in a manner an efta- 
blifhed Law amongft them, never to hazard a 
Battle “till they had finifhed- their Camp. 
Paulus Æmilius, in the fecond Macedonian 
War, fufpended and. arrefted the Ardor of 
his whole Army to attack Perfeus, for no 

| other 
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other Reafon, but becaufe they had not forme dC HAP. » 
their Camp. The fortified Camp, in cafe of, y , 
a Difafter, put a {top to the Enemy’s Victory, 
received the Troops that retired in fafety, en- 
abled them to renew the Battle with more 
Succefs, and prevented their being intirely 
routed; whereas without the refuge of a 
Camp, an Army, tho’ compofed of good 
Troops, was expofed to a final Defeat, and 
to being inevitably cut in pieces. I may add 
to all thefe Advantages, that an intrenched 
Camp, by reafon of the open Air, the health- 
linefs of its Situation, which always muft be 
minded, and the cleanlinefs which may and 
ought to be kept in it, is exceedingly lefs fub- 
ject to Infection and Sicknefs, than Villages 
and {trong Towns; infomuch that fome great 
Captains have concluded, an Army will be 
likelier preferved, and kept found and un- 
tainted three Months in a well feated and re- 
gulated Camp, than three Weeks in the ordi- 
nary Villages and.Country Towns. 


XIII. I have the longer and more particu- 
larly infifted on this Practice of intrenched 
Camps, becaufe it appears evident from Hi- 
ftory, that the Romans owed as many of their 
Victories to their Ability in this part of War, 
as to their other excellent military Difcipline 
and. Valour. It would be almoft endlefs to 
enumerate, what Kingdoms and Provinces. 
they kept in obedience by their ftanding 
Camps; and how often they warded off 

| Dangers, 
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CHA P. Dangers, and brought their Wars to a for- 
"_,tunate iffue by the fame Proceeding. For 
having firft wearied out their Enemies by 
fafe and beneficial Delays, they would ‘on 
fome great Advantage give them Battle and 
defeat them ; which artful Method of. mak- 
ing War they neither could have effected nor 
rationally attempted, but by their thoroughly 
knowing how to incamp advantageoufly, by 
conftantly practifing it, and by a timely pro- 
viding of Food and Forage. Vegetius obferves, 
that one of the principal Caufes of the ruin 
of the Roman Empire was, that they- had loft 
the Art of fortifying their Camp; by which 
Negligence they were eafily overwhelmed by 
the Barbarian Horfe. And indeed when un- 
der the Emperors, they had afcertained the 
Limits of their Dominion, refolving to ex- 
tend their Conquefts no farther, but to reft 
fatisied with maintaining the poffeffion of 
what they had acquired; it is well known, 
that they effectually accomplifhed this defign 
by means of the ftanding Camps, which they 
kept upon the Euphrates, the Danube, and, 
the Rhine. And fo long as this Method was 
followed, the bordering Nations found it im- 
poffible to break through the Roman Barriers, 
or hurt the Tranquillity of their Empire. 
But when in procefs of time, the military 
Difcipline began to decline, and the Art of 
txcanping, in particular, was loft, or grew 
into difufe’; the Romans, by abandoning the 
Banks.of thefe feveral Rivers, opened a free 


pafiage 
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paffage to the Barbarians, who meeting nowC H A P. 


with no refiftance, poured in upon them like 
a ‘Torrent, and eafily overwhelmed a feeble 
race of Men, whom Luxury, and an undi- 
fturbed Peace of many Ages, had rendered 
utterly unfit for War. 


XIV. Anp here, as it falls fo naturally in 
my way, and hasa ftrict Connexion with my 
Subject, I cannot forbear obferving, that ‘in 
the laft Age, the French, who had many ex- 
cellent Commanders, if not the moft of any 
one Nation, and to whom the 4rt of War 
owes much of its prefent Improvement, began 
to revive, and with great Benefit to themfelves, 
this almoft obfolete part of it. For when the 
Prince of Orange, the Imperialis under the 
Count de Souches, and the Flemifh Forces were 
united ; the Prince of Conde, one of the great- 
eft Captains that any Age has produced, being 
fent to oppofe them, would not give them 
Battle, but incamped himfelf advantageoufly 
on the French Frontiers, fo that they were 
juftly afraid to enter them, and leave him at 
their Backs. By this Management he kept 
them long at bay, and when he found his 
Opportunity, gave them at Seneff fo confider- 
able a Blow, that the French, from having been 
on the defenfive, became afterwards theA flault- 
ers, and clofed that Campaign with taking 
fome of the Enemy’s Towns. The Marfhal 
de Turenne alfo, who was fent General to the 
sill in Germany, and who in the military Art 

had 
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CHA Phad hardly a fuperior, having there to do with 
VI. the Count de Montecuculi, one of the greateft 
Captains of his time ; would ftill by intrenched 
Camps, when the Germans were the ftrongett, 
preferve himfelf and Army, {pin out the War, 

and cover thofe Territories and Places he had 

won, while he himfelf had been the moft 


powerful. 


XV. Anp here it is particularly worthy of © 

- notice, that when upon the Marfhal de Tu- 
rennes death, the French King fent the Prince 
of Conde to command in his ftead, he alfo by 
intrenched Incampments weathered that Storm, 
which in itfelf was fo threatning, not only by 
the fudden lofs of fo great a Captain, but alfo 
by the Germans being led by the Count de Mon- 
fecucult, and the Duke of Lorain, two Perfons 
as confiderable as the very Forces they headed. 
I fay it particularly deferves our obfervation, 
that two fuch juftly celebrated Commanders, 
as the Prince of Conde, and Monfieur Turenne, 
fhould obferve the very fame Methods, in 
managing the fame War; whereas ufually 
when one General fucceeds another, in head- 
ing the fame Army, and ordering the fame 
War, the laft comer judges it a kind of dimi- 
nution to his own Skill, to tread in the very 
Paths of his Predeceffor. But as the Prince 
of Conde obferved a quite different Condu& on 
this occafion, we may thence naturally gather 
the three following Particulars. Firft, that he 
judged himfelf fo juftly fecure in his own Re- 


putation, 
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tation, thatit could receive no diminution, by C H A P. 

is following the Steps of the dead General, VI. . 
more efpecially as he had done the like before, “V7? 
and fuccefsfully, in Flanders, Secondly, that a 
wife and great Captain will rather, by imitating 
his Predeceffor, confirm that Courfe to be the 
heft which he knows to be fo in itfelf, than 
try new Methods of War, whereby out of a 
mere Hope to do the like thing by a different 
way, he may hazard his Reputation, his Army, 
and the Country he is to cover and protect. 
Thirdly, what two fuch Generals have practif= 
ed, all Circumftances ¢onfidered, amounts. to. 
little lefs than a Demonftration, that by Camps 
intrenched and well pofted, a Country may 
be beft fecured, an invading Enemy beft re- 
fifted, and in time, all Advantages being ju- 
dicioufly taken, defeated or made to retire. 


XVI. Turse Examples ancient and mo- 
dern, fufficiently evince the Benefit of this 
Practice, and with what Judgment the Row 
mans made it an effential part of their military 
Difcipline. I fhall only add, as an indifput- 
able Argument in its favour, that the great 
Cafar himfelf has given his fanction to it, by 
conftantly following it in his Wars with the 
Gauls. He had to do with a brave and a 
warlike Nation, ‘paflionately fond of Liberty, 
and therefore extremely averfe to the Roman 
Yoke. ‘Fo keepthem in awe, he eftablifhed ' 
franding Camps in different parts of the Coun- 
try, where the Soldiers were quartered in — 

: Bodies, 
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CH AP. Bodies, and furrounded with ftrong Intrench- 

‘ H. ments. This he thought the likelieft Method . 
to prevent Infurrections, or fupprefs them 
{peedily when they fhould happen, as the 
Troops would be always in a readinefs to 
march, and in condition toact. It was like- 
wife the beft fecurity againft Treachery and 
Surprife. Accordingly we find, that all the 
Efforts of the Gauls to recover their Liberty 
were without effect, the Roman Camps ftand- 
ing as fo many Bulwarks, againft which tho’ 
they made frequent Attacks, they were yet 
never able to prevail. 


C H AP. VIL 
Of BATTLES. 


I. AVING raifed our Troops, armed and 
difciplined them, put them upon the 

March, and lodged them in a Camp; it is 
now time to draw them out into the Field, 
that we may fee how they acquitted them- 
felves on a Day of Battle. It is in this view 
military Merit appears in all its extent. To 
know whether a General were worthy of that 
Name, the Romans examined the Conduct he 
obferved on this critical Occafion. They did 
not expect Succefs from thenumber of Troops, 
which is often a Difadvantage, but from his 
Prudence 
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rudence and Valour, the Caufe and Affurance CH A P. 
of Vi&tory. They confidered him asthe Soul. VE. 
of his Army, that directs all its Motions, a 
whofe Dittates every thing obeys, and upon ` 
whofe good or bad Conduct the iffué of the 
Battle depends, The firft Confideration, and 
that which demands the greateft forceof Judg- 
ment is, to examine whether it be proper or 
no to come to an Engagement, and to balance 
exactly the Advantages with the Difadvantages. 
The blind Temerity of Varro, notwithftand- 
ing his Collegue’s Remonftrances, and the 
Advice of Fabius, drew upon the Republick 
the unfortunate Battle of Cannæ ; whereas a 
delay of a few Weeks, would probably have 
ruined Hannibal for ever. Perfeus, on the 
contrary, let flip the Occafion of fighting the 
Romans, in not taking the advantage of the 
Ardor of his Army; and attacking them in- 
ftantly after the defeat of their Horfe, which 
had thrown their Troops into Diforder and 
Confternation. Cæfar had been loft after the 
Battle of Dyrrhachium, if Pompey had known 
how to improve his Advantage. Great Enter- 
prifes have their decifive Moments. The im- 
portant Point lies, in wifely refolving what to 
choofe, and in feizing the prefent Occafion, 
which never returns when once neglected. 


II. Bur not to infift any longer upon this, 
which refts intirely in the Breaft of the Ge- 
neral ; we fhall fuppofe the Refolution to fight 
taken, and proceed to examine, what Precau- 

Vor, L n tions 
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CHAP.tions the Romans made ufe of, in order to 
VI. fecure the Victory. Thefe may in the general 
“i be reduced to two. Firf, the infpiring their 

= Troops with Courage and Confidence. Se- 
condly, the ranging them judicioufly in order 
of Battle. To infpire their Troops with Con- 
fidence, they began by confulting the Gods, 
and endeavouring to incline them in their 
favour. They confulted them either by the 
flight or finging of Birds, by the inf{pection of 
the Entrails of Victims, by the manner in 
whigh the facred Chickens pecked their Corn, 
and by things of the like nature. They la- 
boured to render them propitious by Sacrifices, 
Vows, and Prayers. Many of the Generals, 
efpecially in the earlier times, difcharged thefe 
Duties with great Solemnity and Sentiments 
of Religion ; and would never hazard an En- 
gagement, until by fome favourable Omens 
they had brought the Troops to believe that 
the Gods were on their fide. Paulus 4emiltus, 
before he gave Perfeus Battle, facrificed twenty 
Oxen fucceffively to Hercules, without finding 
any favourable Sign in all thofe Victims. It 
was not ’till the one and twentieth, that he 
believed he faw fomething which promifed 
him the Victory. This attention to Religion 
was highly neceffary among a People ftrongly 
addicted to Superftition, and over whom the 
Omens of which we fpeak, however trifling 
in themfelves, had yet a powerful Influence. 
Hence the Generals who neglected this Pre- 
caution, had often but too juft caufe to repent. 
. o 
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of their Folly; asit tended greatly to difpiritC H AP. 
the Troops, and begot an ill Opinion of their VE 
Conduct ; infomuch that we feldom find them 
fuccefsful in their Undertakings: The wifeft 
and bet Commanders chofe always to comply 
with the Prejudices of the Vulgar, and even’ 
where they defpifed thefe Ceremonies in their 
Hearts, affected yet a greater Veneration for 
them in publicks | 


Ill. Arrer having paid thefe Duties to the 
Gods, they applied themfelves to Men, and 
the General exhorted his Soldiers. It feems 
to have been an eftablithed Cuftom with all 
Nations among the Ancients, to harangue their 
Troops before a Battle; nor can we deny that 
the Cuftom was very reafonable in itfelf, and 
might contribute greatly to the Victory. When 
an Army is upon the point of engaging an 
Enemy, what can be more proper, than to 
oppofe the fear of a feemingly approaching 
Death with the moft powerful Reafons, and 
fuch as, if not capable of totally extinguith- 
ing it, may yet in fome meafure allay and- 
overcome it. Such Reafons are the Love of 
our Country, the Obligation to defend it at 
the price of our Blood, the remembrance of 
paft Victories; the neceflity of fupporting the 
Glory of our Nation, the Injuftice of a violent 
and cruel Enemy, the Dangers to which thé 
Fathers, Mothers, Wives, and Childreri of the | 
Soldiers are expofed: thefe Motives, I fay, and 
many of the. like-nature, reprefented from the 

n 2 Mouth 
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ioi P. Mouth of a General, beloved and refpected by - 


\ , his Troops, may make a very (trong Impreffion 
` upon their Minds. Not, as Cyrus in Xenophon 
obferves, that fuch Difcourfes can in an In- 
ftant change the Difpofition of the Soldiers, 
and from timorous and abject as they might 
be, make them immediately bold and intrepid: 
but they awaken, they roufe the Courage 
Nature had before given them, and add a new 
Force and Vivacity to it. To judge rightly 
of this Cuftom of haranguing the Troops, as 
conftantly practifed among the Romans, we 
muft go back to the Ages wherein they lived, 
and confider their Manners with particular 
Attention. Their Armies were compofed of 
the fame Citizens, to whom, in the City, and 
in time of Peace, it was cuftomary to com- 
municate all the Affairs of the State. The 
General did no more in the Camp, or in the. 
Field of Battle, than he would have been oblig- 
ed to do in the Roftrum or Tribunal of Ha- 
rangues. He did his Troops Honour, and 
attracted their Confidence and Affeétion in im- 
parting to them his Defigns, Motives, and 
Meafures. Add tothis, that the fight of the 
Generals, Officers, and Soldiers affembled, 
communicated a reciprocal Courage and Ardor 
to them all. Every one piqued himfelf at 
that time upon the goodnefs of his Afpe& 
and Appearance, and obliged his Neighbour 
todo the fame. The Fear of fome was abated 
or intirely banifhed by the Valour of others. 
The Difpofition of particular Perfons became 


that 
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‘that of the whole Body, and gave AffairsC HAP. 
their Afpect. VII. | 


IV. Let me obferve here, that there were 
many Occafions befides Battles, when it was 
neceffary to excite the Good-will and Zeal of 
the Soldier: if, for inftance, a difficult and 
hafty March was to be made, to extricate the 
Army out of a dangerous fituation, or obtain 
one more commodious :. if Courage, Patience, 
and Conftancy were required, for fupporting 
Famine, and other Diftreffes, painful to Na- 
ture: if fome difficult, dangerous, but very 
important Enterprife was to be undertaken: - 
if it was neceflary to confole, encourage, and 
reanimate the Troops after a Defeat: if an 
hazardous Retreat was to be made in view of 
the Enemy, in a Country he was mafter of: 
in fine, if only a generous Effort was wanting . 
to terminate a War, or fome important Un- 
dertaking. Upon thefe and the like Occafions, 
the Generals never failed to fpeak in publick 
to the Army, in order to found their Difpo- 
fitions by their Acclamations more or lefs 
{trong ; to inform them of their Reafons for 
. fuch and fuch Condu@, and conciliate them 
toit; to difpel the falfe Reports, which exag- 
gerated Difficulties, and difcouraged them ; 
to let them fee the Remedies preparing for 
the Diftreffes they were under, and the Suc- 
cefs to be expected from them ; to explain the 
Precautions it was neceffary to take, and the 
Motives for taking them. It was the General’s 

: n 3 Intereft 
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CHAP. Intereft to flatter the Soldier, in making him 
VH. the Confident of his Defigns, Fears and Ex- 
" pedients, in order to engage him to fhare in 
them, and act in concert, and from the fame 
Motives with himfelf, The General in the 
midft of Soldiers, who, as well as himfelf, 
were all not only Members of the State, but 
had a fhare in the Authority of the Govern- 
ment, was confidered as a Father in the midft 

of his Family, . 


V. It may not be eafy to conceive how he 
could make himfelf heard by the Troops: but 
if we call to mind, that the Armies of the Ro- 
man People were not very numerous, that 
Difficulty will in a great meafure vanifh. Bes 
fides, I pretend not to fay that the Generals 
were heard diftin@ly, or in any other manner 
than the Orators in the publick Affemblies. 
All People did not hear : yet the whole People 
were informed, the whole People: deliberated 
and decided, and none of them complained of 
not having heard. It fufficed that the moft 
ancient, the moft confiderable, the principals 
of Companies and Quarters were prefent at 
the Harangue, of which they afterwards gave 
an account to the reft. On the Column of 
Trajan, the Emperor is feen haranguing the 
Troops from a Tribunal of Turf, raifed higher 
than the Soldiers Heads, with the principal 
Officers around him upon the Platform, and 
the Multitude forming a Circle at a diftance. 
The great Men at Rome accuftomed themfelves 

. from 
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from their youth to fpeak upon occafion with CH AP. 
a ftrong and cłear Voice ; and as thefe Ha- 
rangues were made in the Camp to the Sol- 
diers quiet and unarmed, it is not eafy to con- 
ceive in how little room a great number of 
them could ftand upright, when they preffed 
clofe to each other. I infift the longer upon 
this, becaufe many blame the Hiftorians of 
Antiquity, for the fuppofititious Harangues, as 
they call them, which they have inferted in 
their Works. It muft indeed be owned, that 
the Difcourfes made by Generals on the occa- 
fions of which we fpeak, were not always 
exactly the fame as Hiftorians have repeated 
them. For moft Authors, writing in the 
time when the Art of Eloquence was highly 
in’ efteem, have endeavoured, in adorning 
and inlarging the Harangues they record, to 
leave Proofs to Pofterity, that they were not 
lefs excellent Orators than Hifterians. But 
the Fact itfelf, that Generals frequently {poke 
in publick to their Troops, is evident beyond 
difpute. Cæfar, whofe Commentaries are a 
plain and naked relation of what he himfelf 
performed at the head of his Army, furnithes 
many Examples of this kind. When he 
— againft Ariovifius, a fudden Confter- 
nation feizing the Soldiers, which was like to 
be attended with very difagreeable Effects, he 
affembled them, reprehended them in a long 
and fevere Speech, and thereby put a ftop to 
the growing Evil. In like manner, upon oc- 
cafion of a confiderable Check received before 
n4 Gergovia, 
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CH AP.Gergovia, owing to the too forward Valour of 

VII. the Troops, and their neglect of his Injun~ 

~*~ tions, he judged it neceflary to call them to- 

gether, expoftulate with them upon their ill- 

timed Bravery, and fortify them againft any 

Damp their late Difafter might have thrown 

upon their Spirits. I could eafily produce 

other Inftances of the fame kind, but thefe 

are abundantly fufficient to evince the Pojnt in 
queftion, 


VI. Wuen the Armies were numerous, 
and upon the point of giving Battle, the An- 
cients had a very fimple and natural way of 
haranguing the Men. The General on 
horfeback rode thro’ the Ranks, and fpoke 
fomething to the feveral Bodies of ‘Troops in 
order to animate them. Were he had to do 
with different Nations, as very often happened, 
he addreffed thofe of his own Language in 
perfon, and made known his Views and De- 
figns to the reft by Interpreters. Hannibal 
acted in this manner at the Battle of Zama in 

- Africa. He thought it incumbent on him to 
exhort his Troops: and as every thing was 
different among them, Language, Cuftoms, 
Laws, Arms, Habits, and Interefts, fo he 
made ufe of different Motives to animate 
them. To the auxiliary Troops, he propofed 
an immediate Reward, and an augmentation 
of their Pay out of the Booty that fhould be 
taken. He inflamed the peculiar and natural 
Hatred of the Gauls againift the Romans. As 

| for 
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for the- Ligurians, who inhabited: a moun-CH AP. 
tainous and barren Country, he fet before, yu: i 
them the fertile Valleys of Italy, as the fruit 
of their Victory. He reprefented to the 
Moors and Numidians, the cruel and violent 
Government of Mafniffa, to which they 
would be fubjected, if overcome. In this 
manner he animated thefe different Nations, 
by the different views of Hope and Fear. As 
to the Carthaginians, he omitted nothing that 
might excite their Valour, and addreffed him- 
felf to them in the warmeft and moft pathe- 
tic Terms. He put them in mind of their 
Country, their houfhold Gods, the Tombs 
of their Anceftors, the Terror and Confter- 
nation of their Fathers and Mothers, their 
Wives and Children; in fine, that the 
Fate of Carthage depended upon that Battle, 
the Event of which would either ruin and re- 
duce her into perpetual Slavery, or render her 
Miftrefs of the Univerfe, every thing being 
extreme which fhe had either to hope or fear. 
This is a very fine Difcourfe; but how did he 
make thefe different Nations underftand it? 
Livy informs us: He {poke to the Carthag:- 
nians himfelf, and ordered the Commanders 
of each Nation to repeat to their refpective 
Troops. what he had faid. In this manner 
the General fometimes affembled the Officers 
of his Army, and after having explained 
what he defired the Troops might be told, 
he fent them back to their Rete Brigades or 
Companies, in order to report what they had 
heard, 
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CHAP.heard, and animate them for the Battle. £r- 
° rtan obferves this particular of Alexander the 


=. Great, before the famous Battle of Arbela. 


©- VII. AFTER infpiring the Troops with 
Refolution and Confidence, and difpofing 
them to act courageoufly againft the Enemy, 
the next care of the General was, to range 
them judicioufly in order of Battle. The 
manner of drawing up the Infantry in three 
Lines, continued long in ufe among the Ro- 
mans, and with uniformity enough. The 
Haftati were placed in the front, in thick and ` 
firm Ranks; the Principes behind them, but 
not altogether fo clofe; and after them the 
Triarii in fo wide and loofe an order, that 
upon occafion, they could receive both the 
Principes and Haftati into their Body in any 
Diftrefs. The Feltes, and in latter times the 
Bowmen and Slingers, were not drawn up 
in this regular manner, but difpofed of either 
before the front of the Hafat:, or fcattered 
up and down among the void fpaces ‘of the 
fame Hafatt, or fometimes placed in two 
Bodies in the Wings: but. wherever they 
were fixed, thefe light Soldiers began the 
Combat, ikirmifhing in flying Parties with 
the firft Troops of he Enemy. If they pre- 
vailed, which very feldom happened, they 
profecuted the Victory; but upon a repulfe, 
they fell back by the flanks of the Army, 
and rallied again in the Rear. When they 
. were retired, the Haflati advanced againft the 
Enemy ; 
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Enemy; and in cafe they found themfelvesC H AP. 
overpowered, retiring foftly towards the Prin- Vil. 
cipes, fell into the intervals of their Ranks, ~ * 
and, together with them, renewed the Fight, 
But if the Principes and Haflati thus joined 
were too weak to fuftain the fury of the 
Battle, they all fell back into the wider inter- 
vals of the Tviariz, and then all together be- 
ing united into a firm mafs, they made ano- 
ther Effort, much more impetuous than any 
before. If this Affault proved ineffectual, 
the Day was intirely loft as to the Faot, there 
being no farther referves. This way of mar- 
fhalling the Foot, was exactly like the or- 
der of Trees, which Gardcners call the 
Quincunx ; as appears from the beautiful com- 
parifon between them in Virgil’s fecond Geor- 
gick. And as the reafon of that pofition of 
the Trees, is not only for Beauty and Figure, 

but that every particular Tree may have room, 

to fpread its Roots and Boughs, without in- 
tangling and hindering the reft; fo in this 
ranking of the Men, the Army was not only 

fet out to the beft advantage, and made the 
greateft fhow, but every particular Soldier 
had free room to ufe his Weapons, and to 
withdraw himfelf between the void {paces 
behind him, without occafioning any Confu» 
fion or Difturbance. : 


VIII. Tue Stratagem of rallying thus 
three times, has been reckoned almoft the 
whole Art and Secret of the Roman Difcipline; - 

| and 
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CHAP.and ’twas almoft impoffible it fhould prove 
VII. unfuccefsful, if duly obferved. For Fortune, 
in every Engagement, muft have failed them 
three feveral times, before they could be 
routed; and the Enemy muft have had the 
Strength and Refolution to overcome them 
in three feveral Encounters, for the decifion 
of one Battle: whereas moft other Nations, 
and even the Grecrans themfelves, drawing 
up their whole Army asit were in one front, 
trufted themfelves and fortunes to the fuccefs 
of a fingle Charge. The Roman Cavalry was 
pofted at the two Corners of the Army, like 
the Wings on a Body ; and fought fometimes 
on foot, fometimes on horfeback, as occafion 
required, in the fame manner as our Dragoons. 
‘The confederate or auxiliary Forces compofed 
the two Points of the Battle, and covered the 
whole Body of the Romans. As to the Sta- 
tions of the Commanders, the General com- 
monly took up his Poft near the middle of 
the Army, between the Principes and the 
Triarii, as the fitteft place to give orders 
equally to all the Troops. The Legat: and 
and Tribunes were ufually pofted by him; 
unlefs the former were ordered to command 
the Wings, or the others fome particular Part 
ofthe Army. The Centurions ftood every 
Man at the head of his Century, to lead them 
up; tho’ fometimes, out of Courage and Ho- 
nour, they expofed themfelves in the van of 
the Army, or were placed there for particular 
‘Reafons by the General: as Sa/uff reports of 
i Catiline, 
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Catiline, that he pofted all his choice Centu-© HA P. 
rions, with the Evocati, and the flower of, k í 
the common Soldiers, in the front of the 
Battle. But the Primipii, or chief Centu- 
rions, had the Honour tọ ftand with, the 
Tribunes near the Generals perfon. The 
common Soldiers were placed in feveral Ranks, 
at the difcretion of the Centurions, according 
to their Age, Strength, and Experience, 
every Man having three Foot fquare allowed 
him to manage his Arms in ; and it was reli- 
gioufly obferved in their Difcipline, never to 
abandon their Ranks, or break their Order 
upon any account. 


IX. Bur befides the common Methods’ 
of drawing up a Roman Army, which are 
fufficiently explained by every Hiftorian of 
any note; there were feveral other very fin- 
gular Methods of forming their Battle into 
odd Shapes, according to the nature of the 
Body they were to oppofe. Of this kind was 
the Cuneus, when the Army was ranged in 
the figure of a Wedge, the moft proper to 
pierce and break the Order of the Enemy. 
This was otherwife called Caput Porcinum, 
which it in fome meafure refembled. And 
here I beg leave to obferve; that this laft 
Name feems to confirm the Conjecture of the 
Chevalier Folard, who maintains that the 
Cuneus was no other than the Column, or a 
Battalion drawn up with a {mall front and 
great depth, The triangular Order he looks 


upon 
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CHAP.upon as childifh and abfurd, and fuch as 
‘never was nor could be practifed with Succefs, 
' pecaufe of the extreme weaknefs of the 
Angles. The Authors, however, who give 
that form to the Cuneus, have invented ano- 
ther order of Battle in oppofition to it, which 
they term the Forfex. This was when the 
Army was drawn up in the figure of a Pair 
of Sheers, as it were on purpofe to receive 
the Cuneus, in cafe the Enemy fhould make 
ufe of that Difpofttion. For while he en= 
deavoured to open, and as it were to cleave 
their Squadrons with his Wedge, by keeping 
their Troops extended like the Sheers, and re- - 
ceiving him in the middle, they not only hin- 
dered the Damage defigned to their own. Men, 
but commonly cut the adverfe Body in pieces. 
* The Globus was when the Soldiers caft themi- 
felves into a circular Order, upon an appre- 
henfion of being furrounded. Cæfar, in the 
fifth Book of his Commentaries, fpeaks of 
this Difpofition as very proper in cafes of 
Danger and Extremity. The Turris repre- 
fented an oblong Square, after the fafhion of 
a Tower, with very few Men in a File, and 
the Ranks extended to a great length. This 
feems of very ancient Original, as being men- 
tioned in Homer. The laft order I fhall take 
notice of is the Serra, or Saw; when the 
firft Companies in the front of the Army, be- 
ginning the Engagement, fometimes proceed- 
ed, and fometimes drew back ; fo that by the 
help of a large Fancy, one might find fome, 
refemblance 
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ccvii 
refemblance between them and the Teeth ofC HAP, 
that Inftrument. Vit. 
r a] 


X. Ir was ufual enough among the Ro- 
mans, to raife great Cries, and to ftrike their 
Swords againft their Bucklers, as they ad- 
vanced to charge an Enemy. This Noife, 
joined to that of the Trumpets, was very pro- 
per to fupprefs in them, by a kind of Stupe- 
faction, all fear of Danger, and to infpire 
them with a Courage and Boldnefs, that had 
no view but Victory, and defied Death. But 
tho’ fuch Shoutings were allowed, nay even 
encouraged as ufeful, going towards the Ene- 
my, yet a deep Silence was obferved by the 
Soldiery, when they were about to engage, 
that the orders of the Officers, and the words 
of Command, might be clearly heard, and. 


punctually obeyed. “Tis obferved that the ` 


Greeks went always filently to Battle, alledg- 


ing for it, that they had more.to do than to . 


fay to their Enemies. But the Shoutings of 
which we fpeak, is in reality a kind of Doing, 
as it ftirs up the Men, and often damps the 
Enemy. The Troops marched fometimes 
foftly and coolly to the Charge, and fometimes, 
when they ire the Enemy, they 
fprung forward with impetuofity as faft as 
they could move. Great Men have been di- 
vided in Opinion upon thefe different Methods 
of attacking. It feems however to be gene- 
rally agreed, that where two Armies engage 
m a plain Field, a Commander ought never 

: 2 to 
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7 P.to allow, much lefs order his Men to receive 
- the Charge, but ftill to meet the Enemy in 
" ` giving "hg Pompey, in the decifive Battle of 
Pharfalia, by the advice of Triarius, comh- 
manded his Soldiers to receive Cæfar’s Affault, 
and to undergo the Shock of his Army, with~ 
out removing from the place: whereon they 
ftood, as by this means Cæfar’s Men would be 
difordered in their advance, and Pompey’s, by 
not moving, keep their Order. But Cæfar 
himfelf obferves upon it, that according to his 
Judgment, the Advice was againft all Reafon; 
becaufe there is a certain keennefs and alacrity 
of Spirit naturally planted in every Man, who 
is inflamed with a defire to fight, and therefore 
no Commander {fhould reprefs or reftrain it, 
but rather increafe and fet it forward. The. 
Event juftified Cefar’s Opinion, and fhowed 

that it was well-grounded. . 


XI. HiTHERTO we have contented ourfelves 
with general Obfervations: but.as it is im- 
poffible from thefe alone, to give any tolerable 
Idea of the Addrefs and Ability of a Com- 
mander in a Day of Battle, becaufe his Con- 
duct muft vary according to Circumftances ; 
I thall now beg leave to lay before the Reader, 
an Account of fome celebrated Actions of 
Antiquity, taken from the . Defcriptions of 
{uch Hiftorians, as being themfelves military 
Men, have traced them with the utmoft Ex- 
-actnefs, and diftinétly explained the Reafons 
of the feveral Steps taken. The firft Inftance 
| of 
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of this kind that we meet with in Hiftory, is CHAP; . 
the famous Battle of Thymbra, between Cra/fus II. 
and Cyrus, which transferred the Empire of : 
Aha from the Afyrians of Babylon to the Medes 
and Perfans. ‘Tho’ this Action does not fo 
immediately and ftrictly regard the Subje& we 
are upon, as having no Relation to the Roman 
Hiftory, I fhall yet give a particular Def{cription 
of it here, not only becaufe it is the firft 
pitched Battle, of which we have any full 
and circumitantial Account, but becaufe Cyrus 
being looked upon as one of the greateft 
Captains of Antiquity, thofe of the Profeffion 
may be glad to trace him in all his Steps, thro’ 
this important Engagement ; and the rather, ‘ 
as what we fhall prefent them with on this 
Subje&t is taken from Xenophon, one of the 
greate{t Commanders, as well as fineft Writers, 
of the Age in which he lived. 


XII. In Cyruss Army the Companies of 
Foot confifted of a hundred Men each, ex- 
clufive of the Captain. Each Company was 
fubdivided into four Parts, which confifted 
feverally of four and. twenty Men, not inclu- 
ding the Perfon who commanded the Platoon. 
Each of thefe Subdivifions was again divided 
into two Files, confifting in confequence of 
twelve Men. Every ten Companies had a 
particular {fuperior Officer to command them, 
who {fufficiently anfwers to what we calla 
Colonel. Over ten of thefe again was an- 
other fuperior Commander, whom we fhalt 

Vor I a term, 
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CHAP.term: a Brigadier. When Cyrus came at the 
VI. Head of the thirty thoufand Perfians, who had 
been fent to the Aid of his Uncle Cyaxares, 
he made a confiderable Change in the arms 
of his Troops. ’Till then, two thirds of 
them made ufe only of Javelins and Bows, 
and therefore could not fight but at a diftance 
from the Enemy. Inftead of thefe, Cyrus 
armed the greateft part of them with Cuiraffes, 
Bucklers, and Swords or Battle-axes, and left 
only a few of his Soldiers in light Armour.. 
The Perfians-did not know at that Time what 
it was to fight on horfe-back. Cyrus, who 
was convinced that nothing was of fo great 
Importance towards the gaining of a Battle 
as Cavalry, was fenfible of the great Incon- 
venience he laboured under in that refpet, — 
and therefore took wife and early Precautions 
to remedy that Evil. He fucceeded in his 
Defign, and by little and little formed a Body 
of Perfian Cavalry, which amounted to ten 


thoufand Men, and were the beft Troops in 
his Army. 


| XIII. Xenopuon has not acquainted us with 
the precife Number of Troops on both fides, 
but as this may be in fome fort collected, by 

putting together certain {cattered Paflages of 
eur Author, we fhall endeavour to fix it in 
the beft manner we can. Cyruss Army 
amounted in the whole to an hundred and 

ninety-fix thoufand Men, Horfe and Foot. Of 
thefe there were feventy thoufand natural born 
| — Perfians, 
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Perfians, viz, ten thoufand Cuiraffiers of Horfe, CHAP. 
twenty thoufand Cuiraffiers of Foot, twenty Vil. 
thoufand Pikemen, and twenty thoufand light-~ ~~ 
armed Soldiers. The reft of the Army, to 
the number of one hundred and twenty-fix 
thoufand men, confifted of an hundred thou- 
fand Median, Armenian, and Arabian Foot, 
and twenty-fix thoufand Horfe of the fame 
Nations. Befides thefe Troops, Cyrus had 
three hundred Chariots of War, ‘armed with 
Scythes, each Chariot drawn by four Horfes 
a-breaft, covered with Trappings that were 
fhot-proof; as were alfo the Horfes of the 
Perfian Cuiraffiers. He had likewife ordered 
a great Number of Chariots to be made of a 
larger fize, upon each of which was placed a 
Tower of about eighteen or twenty Foot high, 
in which were lodged twenty Archers. Each 
Chariot was drawn upon Wheels by fixteen 
Oxen yoked in a breaft. There was moreover 
a confiderable Number of Camels, upon each 
of which were two Arabian Archers, back to 
back ; fo that one looked towards the Head, 
and the other towards the Tail of the Camel. 


XIV. Crorsuss Army was above twice as _ 
numerous as that of Cyrus, amounting in all - 
to four hundred and twenty thoufand Men, 
of which fixty thoufand were Cavalry. The 
Troops confifted chiefly of Babylonians, Ly- 
dians, Phrygians, Cappadocians, of the Nations 
about the Hellefpont, and of Egyptians, to the 
number of three hundred and fixty thoufand 

| o 2 Men. 
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CHAP.Men. The Egyptians alone made a body of 
_ VI an hundred and twenty thoufand. They had 
Bucklers that covered them from head to foot, 
very long Pikes, and fhort Swords, but very 
broad. The reft of the Army was made up of 
Cyprians, Cilictans, Lycaontans, Papblagontans, 
Thracians, and Ionians. 'The Army in Order 
of Battle was ranged in one Line, the Infantry 

- in the Centre, and the Calvary on the two 
Wings. All the Troops, both Foot and Horfe, 
were thirty Men deep: but the Egyptians, 
who, as we have taken notice, were an hun- 
dred and twenty thoufand in number, and 
who were the principal Strength of Cre/us’s 
Infantry, in the Centre of which they were 
pofted ; were divided into twelve large Bodies 
or fquare Battalions, of ten thoufand Men 
each, which had an hundred Men in front, 
and as many in depth, with an Interval or 
Space between every Battalion, that they might 
act and fight independent of, and without 
interfering with one another. Crafus would 
gladly have perfuaded them to range them- 
{elves in lefs depth, that he might make the 
wider Front. For the Armies being in an im- 
menfe Plain, which gave room for extending 
their Wings to right and left, he was in hopes 
by this means of furrounding and hemming 
inthe Enemy. But he could not prevail with 
the Egyptians to change the Order of Battle 
to which they had been accuftomed. His 
Army, as it was thus drawn out into one Line, 
took 
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took up near forty Stadia, or five Miles inC aa P. 


length. 


XV. Arasres, who under pretence of Dif- 
content had retired to Cræfuss Army, and had 
received particular Orders from Cyrus, to 
obferve well the Manner of that General’s 
ranging his ‘Troops, returned to the Perfan 
Camp the Day before the Battle. Cyrus in 
| drawing up his Army, governed himfelf by 
the Difpofition of the Enemy, of which that ° 
young Median Nobleman had given him an 
exact account. The Perfian Troops had been 
generally ufed to engage four and twenty Men 
deep, but Cyrus thought fit to change that 
Difpofition. It was neceffary for him to form 
as wide a Front as poflible, without too much 
weakening his Phalanx, to prevent his Army’s 
being inclofed and hemmed in. His Infantry 
was excellent, and moft advantageoufly armed 
with Cuiraffes, Partizans, Battle-axes, -and 
Swords; and provided they could join. the 
Enemy in clofe Fight, there was but little 
reafon to believe the Lydian Phalanx, that 
were only armed with light Bucklers and Ja- 
velins, could fupport the Charge. Cyrus there- 
fore thinned the Files of his Infantry one half, 
and ranged them only twelve Men deep. The 
Cavalry was drawn out on the two Wings, 
the Right commanded by Chry/antes, and the 
Left by Hyfa/pes. The whole Front of the 
Army took up but thirty-two Stadia, or four 
Miles in Extent, and confequently was at each 
: 0 3 end. 
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CHAP-.end near four Stadia, or half a Mile fhort of 
hd the Enemy’s Front. Behind the firft Line at 
a little diftance, Cyrus placed the Spear-men, 
and behind them the Archers. Both the one © 
and the other were covered by the Soldiers 
in their front, over whofe Heads they could 
fling their Javelins, and fhoot their Arrows at 
the Enemy. 


XVI. Beuno all thefe he formed another 
Line, to ferve for the Rear, which confifted 
of the Flower of his Army. Their Bufinefs 
was to have their Eyes upon thofe that were — 
placed before them, to encourage thofe that 
did their Duty, to fuftain and threaten thofe 
that gave way, and even to kill thofe as Trai- 
tors that perfifted obftinately in flying ; by that 
means to keep the Cowards in awe, and make 
them have as great a terror of the Troops in 
the Rear as they could poffibly have of the 
Enemy. Behind the Army were placed thote 
moving ‘Towers which I have already defcrib- 
ed. Thefe formed a Line equal and parallel 
to that of the Army, and did not only ferve to 
annoy the Enemy by the perpetual Difcharges 
of the Archers that were in them, but might 
likewife be looked upon as a kind of moveable 
Forts or Redoubts, under which the Perfan 
Troops might rally, in cafe they were broken 
and pufhed by the Enemy. Juft behind thefe 
Towers were two other Lines, which alfo 
were parallel and equal to the Front of the 
Army: the one was formed of the Baggage, 

| an 
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and the other of the Chariots which carried CHAP. 
the Women, and fuch other Perfons as were 
unfit for Service. 'To clofe all thefe Lines, and 
to fecure them from the Infults of the Enemy, 
Cyrus placed in the Rear of all two thoufand In- 
fantry, two thoufand Horfe, and the Troop of 
Camels, which was pretty numerous. Cyrus’s 
Defign in forming two Lines of the Baggage 
was, not only to make his Army appear the 
more numerous, but likewife to oblige the 
Enemy, in cafe they were refolved to furround 
him, as he knew they intended, to make the 
longer Circuit, and confequently to weaken 
their Line, by ftretching it out fo far. We 
have ftill the Perfian Chariots of War armed 
with Scythes to fpeak of. Thefe were divid- 
ed into three Bodies of an hundred each. One 
of thefe Bodies, commanded by bradates, 
King of Sufana, was placed in the Front of 
the Battle, and the other two upon the Flanks 
of the Army. 


XVII. WueEn the two Armies were in fight 
of each.other, and the Enemy had obferved 
how much the Front of theirs exceeded that 
of Cyrus, they made the Centre of their Army 
halt, whilft the two Wings advanced project- 
ing to the right and left, with defign to inclofe 
Cyruss Army, and begin their Attack on every 
Side on the fame time. This Movement did 
not at all alarm Cyrus, becaufe he expected it ; 
but obferving that many of his Officers, and 
even 6radates himfelf, difcovered fome uneafly 

O 4 Appre- . 
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C H AP. Apprehenfions; Thefe Troops difturb you, fays 
VIL he; believe me they will be the firft routed, 
and to you Abradates I give that as a Signal, 
for the falling upon the Enemy with your 
Chariots. When the two detached Bodies of 
‘the Lydians were fufficiently extended, Cræfus 
gave the Signal tq his main Battle to march up 
directly to the Front of the Perfan Army, 
whilft the two Wings, that were wheeling 
round upon their Flanks, advanced on each 
Side; fo that Cyruss Army was inclofed on 
three Sides; and, as Xenapbon exprefies it, 
looked like a {mall Square drawn with- 
jna great one. In-.an Inftant, on the firft 
Signal Cyrus gave, his Troops faced about on 
every fide, keeping a profound filence in ex- 
pectation of the Event. ‘The Prince himfelf 
at the head of fome Horfe, brifkly followed 
by a Body of Foot, fell upon the Forces that 
were marching tq attack his right Flank, and 
put them in great Diforder. The Chariots 
then driving furioufly upon the Lydians com- 
pleated the Defeat. In the fame moment the 
Troops of the left Flank, knowing by the 
Noife that Cyrus had begun the Battle on the 
Right, advanced to the Enemy; and im- 
mediately the Squadron of Camels. was made 
to advance likewife, as Cyrus had ordered. The 
Enemy's Cavalry did not expect this, and their 
Horfes at a diftance, as foon as they were fen- 
fible of the Approach of thofe Animals, whofe 
Smell they cannot endure, began to fnort and 
prance, to run foul upon and overturn one 
another, 
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another, throwing their Riders, and treadingC H A P. 
them under their Feet. Whilft they were in VHE- 
this Confufion, a fmall Body of Horfe, com- 
manded by 4rtagefes, pufhed them very warm- 

ly to prevent their rallying ; and the Chariots 

armed with Scythes falling furioufly upon 

them, they were intirely routed, with a dread- 

ful flaughter. | 


XVIII. Tus being the Signal which Cyrus 
had given Abradates for attacking the Front 
of the Enemy’s Army, he drove like Lightning 
upon them with all his Chariots. ‘Their firft 
Ranks were not able to ftand fo violent a 
Charge, ‘but gave way and were difperfed. 
Having broken and overthrown them, Abra- 
dates came up to the Egyptian Battalions, which 
being covered with their Bucklers, and march- 
ing in fuch clofe order, that the Chariots had 
not room to pierce amongft them, gave him 
much more trouble, and would not have been 
broken, had it not been for the Violence of the 
Horfes that trod upon them. °Twas a moft 
dreadful Spectacle to fee the Heaps of Men 
and Horfes, overturned Chariots, broken Arms, 
and all the direful Effeéts of the fharp Scythes, 
which cut every thing in pieces that came in 
their way. But Abradates’s Chariot having 
the Misfortune to be overturned, he and his 
Men were killed, after they had fignalized 
their Valour in a very extraordinary manner. 
The Egyptians then marching forward in clofe 
Order, and covered with their Bucklers, oblig- 
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CHAP.ed the Perfan Infantry to give way, and drove 
H. them beyond their fourth Line, as far as to 
their Machines.: There the Egyptians met 
with a frefh Storm of Arrows and Javelins, 
that were poured upon their Heads from the 
rolling Towers : and the Battalions of the Per- 
fians Rear-guard advancing {word in hand, 
hindered their Archers and Spear-men from 
retreating any farther, and obliged them to re- 

turn to their Charge. 


XIX. Cyrus in the mean time having 
put both the Horfe and Foot to flight on the 
left of the Egyptians, did not amufe himfelf 
in purfuing the Runaways, but pufhing on di- 
reCtly to the Centre, had the Mortification to 
find his Perfian Troops had been forced to give 
way ; and rightly judging that the only means 
to prevent the Egyptians from gaining farther 
ground, would be to attack them behind, he 
did fo, and fell upon their Rear. The Cavalry 

` came up at the fame time, and the Enemy was 
pufhed with great Fury. The Egyptians being 
attacked on all fides, faced about every way, 
and defended themfelves with wonderful brave- 
ry. Cyrus himfelf was in great Danger; his 
. Horfe, which a Solder had ftabbed under the 
Belly, finking under him, he fell in the midft 
of his Enemies. Here was an Opportunity, 
fays Xenophon, of feeing how important it is 
for a Commander to have the Affection of his 
Soldiers. Officers and Men, equally alarmed 
at the Danger in which they faw their Leader, 
ran 
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ran headlong into the thick foreft of Pikes to CHAP, 
refcue and fave him. He quickly remounted oy, 
another Horfe, and the Battle became more 
bloody than ever. At length Cyrus, admiring 

the Valour of the. Egyptsans, and being con- 

cerned to fee fuch brave Men perith, offered 

them honourable Conditions, if they would 
furrender, letting them know at the fame time ` 

that all their Allies had abandoned them.. The 
Egyptians accepted the Conditions, after which 

` the Perfians meeting with no farther Oppofi- 

tion, a total Rout of the Enemy enfued. 


XX. ’T1s allowed that Cyrus’s Victory was 
chiefly owing his Perfan Cavalry, which was 
a new Eftablifhment, and entirely the Fruit 
of that Prince’s Care and Activity in forming 
his People, and perfecting them in a part of 
the military Art, of which till his Time they 
had been utterly ignorant. The Chariots arm- 
ed with Scythes did good Service, and the 
ufe of them was ever after retained among the 
Perfians. 'The Camels too were not unfervice- 
able in this Battle, tho’ Xenophon makes no 
great account of them, and obferves, that in 
his time they made no other ufe of them, than + 
for carrying the Baggage. I fhall not under- 
take here to enlarge upon Cyruss Merit. Tis 
fuficient to obferve, that in this affair we fee © 
all the Qualities of a great General fhine out 
in him. Before the Battle, an admirable fa- 
gacity and forefight in difcovering and difcon- 
certing the Enemy’s Meafures ; an infinite Ex- 

7 actnefs 
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CHAP.actnefs in the detail of Affairs, in taking care 
Vil. that his Army fhould be provided with every 
thing neceflary, and all his Orders punctually 
obeyed at the time prefixed ;.a wonderful ap- 
plication to gain the Hearts of his Soldiers, 
and to infpire them with Confidence and Ar- 
_ dor: in the heat’ of Action, what a Spirit and 
Activity? what a prefence of Mind in giving 
Orders as Occafion requires? what Courage 
and Intrepidity, and at the fame time what Hu- 
: manity towards the Enemy, whofe Valour he 
refpects, and whofe Blood he is unwilling to 
fhed? I have met with but one Objection to 
the Manner in which he drew up his Troops 
in Order of Battle, namely, his placing no Troops 
to cover his Flanks, to fuftain his armed Cha- 
riots, and to oppofe the two Bodies of Troops 
which Crefus had detached to fall upon the 
Flanks of his Army. But it is very poffible 
that fuch a Circumftance might efcape Xeno- 
phon in defcribing the Battle ; tho’ it mutt be 
owned, that the Fall of éradates, which was 
immediately followed by the Attack of the 
Perfian Infantry, hardly leaves room for fuch 

a ConjeCture. 


XX. I fhall now prefent the Reader with 
the Defcription of two Battles in which the 
Romans were concerned, thofe of Canne and 
Zama, diftinguifhed by the importance of their 
Confequences, and the Abilities of the Gene- 
rals who commanded in them. Hannibal hav- 
ing defeated the Romans in three fucceflive En- 

2 gagements, 
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pagements, and defirous of bringing them toC HAP. 
another general Action, that by one decifive VI- 
Blow he might put an end to the War, remov- ere 
ed his Camp to the Neighbourhood of Canna, 
an open champian Country, and fit for Caval- 
ry to act in, in which he was greatly fuperior 
tothe Enemy. The Romans, headed by the 
Confuls Paulus Æmilius and Varro, followed 
him thither, where after fome Difputes Paulus 
was obliged to give way to the Obftinacy of his 
Collegue, who was refolutely bent upon fight- 
ing. The two Armies were very unequal as 
to number. There was in that of the Romans, 
including the Allies, fourfcore thoufand Foot, 
and fomething more than fix thoufand Horfe ; 
and in that of the Carthaginzans, forty thoufand 
Foot, all well difciplined and inured to War, 
and ten thoufand Horfe. Varro, at day-break, 
having made the Troops of the great Camp 
pafs the Aufidus, drew them up immediately 
in Battle, after having joined them with thofe 
of the little Camp. The whole Infantry were 
upon one Line, clofer and of greater depth 
than ufual. The Cavalry was upon the two 
Wings: that of the Romans on the right, de- 
fended by the Aufidus; and that of the Allies 
on the left Wing. The light-armed Troops 
were advanced in the Front of the Battle to 
fome diftance. Paulus Æmilius commanded 
the right Wing of the Romans, Varro the left, 
and Servilius Geminus, the Conful of the 
preceding year, was in the Centre. 


XXII, Han- 
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CHAP. XXII. Hannisat immediately drew up his 
"Army in one line. He pofted his Spanzjh and 
Gallick Cavalry on the- left, fuftained by the 
Aufidus, to oppofe the Roman Horfe ; and ypon 
the fame Line, half his heavy-armed African 
Tafantry: then the Spanz/b and Galltck Infantry, 
which properly formed the Centre; on their 
right the other half of the 4frican Infantry ; 
and laftly the Numidian Horfe, who compof- 
ed the right Wing. The light-armed Troops 
were in the Front, facing thofe of the Romans. 
Afdrubal had the left, Hanno the right ; Han- 
nabal, having his Brother with him, referved 
the Command of the Centre to himfelf. The 
African Troops might have been taken for a 
Body of Romans, fo much did they refemble 
them by their Arms, which they had gained 
in the Battles of Trebia and Thrafymenus, and 
which they now employed againft thofe who 
had fuffered them to be taken Pom them. The 
Spaniards and Gauls had Shields of the fame 
Form ; but their Swords were very different. 
Thofe of the former were equally proper for 
cutting and thrufting, whereas thofe of the 
Gauls cut only with the Edge, and at a certain 
Diftance. The Soldiers of thofe two Nations, 
efpecially the Gauls, had a dreadful afpect, in 
confequence of their extraordinary Stature. The 
latter were naked from their Belts upwards. 
The Spaniards wore linen Habits, the extreme 
whitenefs of which, exalted by a border of a 
purple colour, made a {urprifingly {plendid Ap- 
| pearance. 
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pearance. Hannibal, who knew how to takeCHAP. 
his Advantages as a great Captain, forgot no- Vil 
thing that could conduce to the Victory. A 
Wind peculiar to that Region, called in the 
Country Vulturnus, blew always at a certain 
Period. He took care to draw up in fuch a 
manner, that his Army, facing the North, 
had it in their Backs, and the Enemy fronting 
the South, had it in their Faces; fo that he 
was not in the leaft incommoded with it, where- 
as the Romans, whofe Eyes it filled with Duft, 
{carce faw before them. From hence we may 
judge how far Hannibal carried his Attention, 
which nothing feems to efcape. 


XX. Tue two Armies marched againft each 
other, and began the. Charge.. After that of 
the light-armed Soldiers on both fides, which 
was only a Prelude, the Action began by the 
two Wings of the Cavalry on the fide of the 
Aufidus. Hannibal's left Wing, which was an 
old Corps, to whofe Valour he was principally 
indebted for his Succeffes, attacked that of the 
Romans with fo much Force and Violence, that 
they had never experienced the like. This 
Charge was not made in the ufual manner of 
Attacks of Cavalry, by fometimes falling back, 
and fometimes returning to the Affault ; but in 
fighting man to man, and very near, becaufe 
they had not room enough to extend them- 
felves, being pent up on one fide by the River, | 
and on the other by the Infantry. The Shock 
was furious, and equally fuftained on Piss 

| des ; 
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CHAP. fides ; and whilft it was ftill doubtful to which 

Il. fide the Victory would incline, the Roman 

Horfe, according to a Cuftom ufual enough 

in their Corps, and which was fometimes fuc- 

cefsful, but was now very ill applied, difmount~ — 

ed and fought on Foot. When Hannibal was 

informed of this, he cried out: I am as well 

pleafed with them in that Pofture, as I fhould 

be to have them all delivered up to me to be 

bound hand and foot. Accordingly, after 

having defended themfelves with the utmoft 

Valour, moft of them fell upon the Spot. 

. Afdrubal purfued thofe that fled, and made a 
great flaughter of them. 


XXIV. Wuitst the Horfe were thus en- 
gaged, the Infantry of both Armies advanced 
alfo againft each other. The Battle began at 
firft in the Centre. As foon as Hannibal pet- 
ceived that his left Wing began to have the 
advantage, he made the Gauls and Spamards 
move that were in the main Body, and whom 
he commanded in Perfon. In proportion as 
he advanced, he rounded his front in-form of 
a Half-moon, with its convex fide tewards: 
the Enemy. At firft, the oppofite Centre of 
the Romans charged them. After fome re- 
fiftance the ‘Spaniards and Gauls began to give 
way, and to lofe ground. The reft of the 
Roman Infantry alfo moved on in order to take 
them in flank. They fell back according to 
the Orders they had received, continuing to 
fight, and regained the ground where they 

| had 
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had at firt been drawn up in Battle. T he CHAP, 


Romans, feeing that the Spaniards and a 


Gauls continued to retreat, continued alfo to - 
purfue them. Hannibal, well pleafed to fee 
every thing fucceed according to his Defign; 
and perceiving the moment was come for aCt- 
ing with all his Forces, gave orders, that his- 
Africans fhould wheel to the right and left 
upon the Romans. 'Thofe two Bodies, which 
were frefh, well armed, and in good order, 
having wheeled about fuddenly towards the 
{pace or hollow, into.which the Romans had 
thrown themfelves. in diforder and confufion; 
charged them on both fides with vigour, with- 
out giving them time to look about them, or 
leaving them ground to form themfelves. 


XXV. In the mean time the Numidian 
Cavalry on the right Wing, was engaged alfo 
with the Enemy oppofite to them, namely 
the Cavalry of the Allies of the Romans. 
Tho’ they did not diftinguifh themfelves in 
this Battle, and the advantage was equal on 
both fides, they were however very ufeful:s 
for they found the Enemies which they had 
in their front fufficient employment, to pre- 
vent them from having time to affift their own 
People. But when the left. Wing where 4/- 
drubal commanded had routed, as we have 
faid, the whole Horfe of the right Wing of 
the Romans; and had joined the Numidzans, 
the Cavalry of the Allies did not wait to be 


attacked by them, but fed with the utmof 
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CHAP. precipitation. It is faid, that A/drubal then 
VI. did a thing, which.no lefs fhews his Prudence, 
"than it contributed to the fuccefs of the Battle. 
As the Numidiens were very numerous, and 
never did their Duty better than when an 
Enemy fled, he ordered them to purfue the 
Romans to prevent their rallying, and led on 
the Spani/h and Gallick Horfe to the Charge, 
to {upport the African Infantry. Accordingly 
he fell upon the Roman Foot in the Rear, 
which being attacked at the fame time in the 
Flanks, and furrounded on all fides, was in- 
tirely cut to pieces, after having acted prodigies 
of Valour. 


XXVI. Tue Battle of Zama, between 
Hannibal and Scipio, is one of the moft me- 
morable recorded in Hiftory ; the difpofition 
-on both fides being the mafterpiece of two 
of the greateft Generals that ever the World 
produced. Scipio drew up his. Troops in the 
following manner. He pofted the Hafati in 
the front Line, leaving intervals between the 
Cohorts. In the fecond Line he placed the 
Principes, with. their Cohorts not behind the 
{paces of the firft Line, as was the cuftom of 
the Romans, but behind the Cohorts of that 
front Line, in order to leave openings for the 
Elephants of the Enemy which were very 
numerous. The Yrzartz formed the third 
Line in the fame order, and ferved as a Body 
of referve. He placed Lelius on the left 
Wing with the Kalian Cavalry, and Mafniffa 
l - on 
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on the right with his Numidians. In the CHAP. 
{paces of the firft Line he placed the light- VU. 
armed Soldiers, and ordered them to begin 
the Battle in fuch a manner, that if the 
could not fuftain the Charge of the Elephants, 
they fhould retire; fuch of them as were moft 
{peedy, behind the whole Army, thro’ the | 
{paces that divided it in right Lines ; and thofe 
who fhould find themfelves too much preffed, 
thro’ the {paces between the Lines on the right 
and left, in order to leave thofe Animals a 
paffage, in which they would be expofed to 
the Darts difcharged upon them on all fides. 

As to Hannibal, in order to giye- the Enem 
more Terror, he placed in the front his four- 
{core Elephants, a number which he never 
had before in any Battle. In the firft Line 
he pofted the auxiliary Troops of the Ligu- 
rians and Gauls, with the Baleareans and 
Moors, who amounted in all to twelve thou- 
fand Men. The fecond Line, in which the 
principal force of the Army confifted, was 
compofed of Africans and Carthaginians. He 
pofted the Troops he had brought with him 
from Italy in the third Line, and placed them 
above a ftadium from the fecond Line. The 
Numidian Cavalry were upon the left Wing, 
and the Carthaginian upon the right. 


XXVII. Every thing being ready for the 
Battle, and the Numidian Cavalry on both 
fides having long fkirmithed, Hannibal gave 
orders for the Elephants to move againft the 

p 2 Enemy. 
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CHAP. Enmey. The Romans immediately made the 
vi "Trumpets found, and at the fame time raifed 
: ~~ fuch great Cries, that the Elephants which 
advanced againft the right of the Romans, 
turned back, and put the Moors and Numidi- 
ans that formed Hannibal’s left into Diforder. 
Mafiniffa fecing their Confufion, eafily put 
them intirely to the Rout. The reft of the 
Elephants advanced between the two Armies 
into the Plain, and fell upon the light-armed 
Romans, a great number of whom they crufh- 
ed to Death, notwithftanding the continual - 
fhower of Darts difcharged upon them from 
all fides. At length being terrified, fome of 
them ran thro’ the {paces Scipio had prudently 
left, and others in their flight returned upon 
their own right Wing, purfued by the Roman 
Horfe, who with their Spears drove them 
uite out of the Field of Battle. Lekus took 
this inftant for charging the Carthaginian Ca- 
valry, who turned about and fled full fpeed. 


He purfued them warmly, whilft Mafini fla 
did the fame on his Side. 


XXVII. Tue Army of the Carthaginians 
was uncovered on the right and left by its 
Cavalry. The Infantry then on both fides 
advanced flowly and in good order, except 
that which Hannibal had brought from Italy, 
which formed the third Line, and continued 
in its firft Poft. When they were near each 
other, the Romans raifing great Cries according 
to their Cuftom, and {triking their Swords 

7 _& upon 
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upon their Shields, charged the Enemy withCHAP. 
vigour. On the fide of the Carthaginians, VI- 
the Body of foreign Troops that formed the | 
front Line, alfo raifed great Cries, but con- 
fufed, and diffonant from each other, becaufe ` 
they were of different Nations. As’ they 
could ufe neither Swords nor Javelins; but 
fought hand to hand, the Strangers at firft 
had fome'advantage over the Romans by their 
agility and boldnefs, and wounded a great 
number. However, the latter having the fu- 
periority by their good Order, and the nature 
of their Arms, gained ground, fupported by 
the fecond Line who followed, and inceffantly 
encouraged them to fight with Valour ; where- 
as the Strangers being neither followed nor ` 
affifted by the Carthaginians, whofe inaction 
on the contrary intimidated them, loft courage, 
gave way, and believing themfelves openly 
abandoned by their own Troops, fell, in re- 
tiring, upon their fecond Line, and attacked 
it in order to open themfelves a pafiage. The 
latter found themfelves obliged to defend their 
Lives courageoufly: fo that the Carthaginians 
attacked by the Strangers, contrary to their 
Expectation, faw they had two Enemies to 
fight, their own Troops, and the Romans, 
Quite out of their Senfes, and in a manner 
tranfported with fury, they made a great 
flaughter of both, and put the Haffati into 
diforder.. Thofe who commanded the Prin- 
cipes having made their Troops advance, 
tallied them. without difficulty. ‘The greateft 
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CHAP.part of the Strangers and Carthaginians fell in 
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this Place, partly cut in pieces by one another, 
and partly by the Romans. Hannibal would 
not fuffer thofe that fled to mingle with thofe 
who remained, left full of Terror as they 
were, and covered with Wounds, they might 
induce Diforder among thofe. who had re- 
ceived no Blow hitherta: he even ordered the 
front Rank to prefent their Pikes, which 
obliged them to retire along the Wings into 
the Plain. , 


XXIX. Tue Space between the two Armies 
being then covered with Blood, and with the 
dead, Scipio was in Perplexity enough; for 
he did not know how to make his Troops 
move in good Order, over that confufed heap 
of Arms and dead Bodies, {till bleeding and ly- 
ing upon each other. He ordered the wounded 
Men to be carried behind the Army ; the Re- 
treat to be founded for the Haffat:, who were 
purfuing the Enemy ; pofted them oppofite to 
the Centre of the Carthaginzans in expectation of 
anew Charge; and made the Princzpes and 
Triarii advance on both Wings. When they 
were upon the fame front with the Haffati, a 
new Battle began between the two Armies. 
The Infantry alternately gave way, and re- 
turned to the Charge with great Courage and 
Vigour. As Number, Refolution, and Arms 
were equal on both fides, and they fought 
with fuch obftinacy that they fell in their Pofts 
rather than give way, the fate of the Battle 

was 
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was long doubtful, and it could not be con-C HAR; 
jectured which fide would remain mafters, °° , 
of the Field. Things being in this ftate, 
Laliusand Mafiniffa, after having purfued the: 
Enemy’s Cavalry aconfiderable time, returned: 
very opportunely for attacking the Infantry in 
the rear. This laft Charge decided the Vic- 
tory. A great number of the Carthaginians 
were killed upon the field of Battle, where’ 
they were furrounded on all fides. Many of 
them having difperfed in the Plains round a- 
bout, were cut off by the Roman Cavalry:that - 
occupied allthe Country. The Carthaginians. 
left above twenty thoufand dead. upon the fpot, 
as well of their own Citizens as Allies. Al- 
moft as many were taken, with an hundred. 
and thirty Enfigns and Standards, and eleven. 
Elephants. Hannibal efcaped with a fmalf 
number of Horfe to Adrumetum, after having: 
tried, both before and during the Battle, all 
pofflible means for obtaining the Victory. The 
Romans loft only fifteen hundred Men. 


XXX. Havine thus given an Account of 
fome of the moft memorable Battles of An- 
tiquity, explained the Conduct of the Generals, 
and laid open the Reafons of that Condutt ; 
I fhall conclude this Chapter with a few gene~ 
ral Remarks, tending {till farther to illuftrate 
this great Branch of War, and which in fome 
meafure offer themfelves in confequence of 
what has been already faid. The firft i$, that 
tho’ moft Nations had a certain fixed and par- 

: Pp 4 ticular 
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CHAP,ticular form of giving Battle, yet they never: 
VI adhered to it fo clofély, as not to vary when 
Circumftances required it. The. drawing up 
an Army to the very beft advantage, is doubt-. 
lefs a great furtherance to the gaining of the. 
Vidtery. But the doing fo depends much, 
not only on the Wifdom and Skill of the 
General, the Nature of the Ground, and.the 
Quality of his own Forces, but alfo on thofe 
of his Enemies, and on the Difpofition of him 
who commands them. Hence the greateft 
Captains of older times, whofe military Know- 
ledge and Practice the Moderns {o juftly value, 
always acted herein according to their own 
Judgment, without confining themfelves to any 
flanding Rules, We have feen that Cyrus be~ 
ing ta fight againft Cræfus in a large Plain, 
where he found the Enemy taking meafures 
to furround him, drew uphis Men but twelve 
deep in File, whereas formerly the File was 
twenty-fourdeep, By this means he augment- 
ed the front of his Army double, prevented 
his being two much over-winged by Cra/fus, 
and won the Victory. Jt is obfervable too of 
Scipio at the Battle of Zama, that he placed 
the Battalions of his feveral Lines directly be- 
hind one another,. and not facing the Intervals 
of the Lines before them, as was the common. 
Cuftom. His Defign in this was, to give free 
iffue to the Elephants, whofe Shock might 
otherwife have difordered his Men, .and ren- 
der’d them incapable of making any refiftance. 
. a cre Cefar a 
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Cafar, at the Battle of Pharfalia againft Pompey, C ae P. 


quite altered the manner of the Roman Imbat- 
telling. For having found that Pompey ex-- 
ceedingly outnumbered him in Horfe, he co- 
vered one of his Flanks with a little River, 
and drew all his’ Cavalry to the other Flank ; 
among the Squadrons whereof he placed 
Bodies of this beft Infantry, and there began 
the Battle. By this -means, having all his. 
Horfe in one Wing, and thofe accompanied 
with .fele& legionary Foot, he foon routed 
that half of Pompey’s Horfe which oppofed 
. all his, and then falling into the flanks and 
rear of his Enemy, gained the Victory. 


XXXI. Tue drawing up the Army in fe- 
veral Lines, as the nature of the Ground, and 
the number of the Forces would allow, is 
what was moft peculiar to the Roman Dif- 
cipline, and has been found fo confonant to 
Reafon and Experience, that it is eftablifhed 
as a ftanding Maxim of War at this Day. In 
effect thefe Lines are fo many Armies: and 
the fecond Line being intire, tho’ the firft 
fhould be broken, often recovers the Day; 
efpecially if the fecond Line be at fo jufta 
diftance from the firft, as not to be difordered 
by it when overthrown ; and alfo fo near, that 
fome Battalions of the fecond Line can come 
up timely enough to redrefs any beginnings 
of a breach in the firft, without too much 
difcompofing itfelf. It has likewife been often 
obferved, that whoever in a Battle keeps to- 


gether 
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CHAP. gether a Body of Men, that are not led to 
VI.. fight until all the Enemy’s Squadrons have 
” fought, rarely. miffes to carry away the Victo- 
ry; and that he who has the laft Referves, is. 
the likelieft in the end to have the Honour of 
the Day. One fignal Illuftration of this Truth. 
among many I fhall inftance. At the Battle- - 
of Dreux in France, where the Conftable 
Montmorency, and Francis Duke of Gursfe, the 
greateft Captains of that Age, commanded the 
Royalifts ; and Lewss Prince of Condé, and the 
Admiral Chattilon the Proteftants ; the two laft 
defeated all the Forces they faw, took the 
Conftable Prifoner, paft over the Bellies of the 
Switzers, who made almoft a miraculous re- 
fiftance, and coneluded they had therefore 
won the Viétory.. In the mean while the 
Duke of Guife, who led the left. Wing of the 
French King’s Army, either by defign, as his 
Enemies faid, or as an Act of high Condu&, 
fo covered his Troops with the Village of 
Blainville, and the Trees and Shrubs about it, 
that he was not fo much as feen by the Pro- 
teftants; nor moved from thence, until the 
Conftable was taken Prifoner, the Marthal 
de St. André killed, and all thofe Forces which 
were confidered-by the Proteftants as the whole 
Army of the Royalifts, intirely routed, and fo 
confufedly flying, that he was in no danger of 
having his Squadrons difordered -by the Run- 
aways of hisown Party. But then, advancing 
with his Troops which were intire, he foon 
Lo | | turned. 
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turned the fortune of the Day, took the Prince CHAP. 
of Condé Prifoner, and overthrew all that op- Vil. 
pofed him. For ’tis a tedious and difficult, if ~ 
not an impoflible Task, to put into good Or- 

der again an Army that has newly fought, fo 

as to bring it fuddenly to renew the Charge ; 
fome being bufied about the Pillage and Pri- 
foners they had taken, or are purfuing ; others 
being loth to return to new Dangers ; and all 

in effect being fo heated and difordered, that 

they do not, or will not hear the Commands 

of their Superiors. | 


XXXII. One.thing among the Romans par- 
ticularly deferves our Notice, and that is, that 
tho’ they ftrove with incredible Emulation to 
obtain the firft Pofts in the Army, yet that 
Ambition once gratified, they did not difdain tö 
accept of inferior Offices after the higher, and 
to ferve under thofe over whom they had com- 
manded. It is amazing to confider what amul- 
titude of confular Senators fell in the Battle of 
Canne. We have feen that Fabius, who had 
been thrice Conful, and Dictator, ferved as - 
Lieutenant under his own Son: and that the 
great Scipio accepted the fame Character from 
his Brother. Nor are thefe to be confidered as 
Inftances fingular in their kind, for it was in 
reality the common Practice. Hence it was 
always in the power of a Roman General, to 
have expert, vigilant, and valiant Commanders, 
at the head of thofe feveral larger Divifions, 
of which an Army is ufually compofed in a 

2 Day 
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CHA P.Day of Battle: Men of Judgment, Authority, 
VIL. and Prefence of Mind, to remedy all Diforders, 
and to improve all Advantages in the critical 
Moment; than: which there is nothing of 
greater importance in general Engagements, 
as the leaft Delay or Remifinefs is but too often 
irreparable. I believe it will readily be al- — 
lowed, that the moft able and confummate 
General, neither is nor can be of himfelf fuf- 
ficient to redrefs all Diforders, ‘and lay hold of 
all Advantages in an inftant, when Armies are 
once engaged, The utmoft he can do is, to 
choofe well the Field of Battle, to draw up 
his Army according thereto to moft advantage, 
to give his general Orders with Prudence and 
Forefight, and to give the beft Orders where- 
ever he is in perfon : but he cannot be every 
where, nor fend his Orders timely enough to 
every Place to have them fuccefsfully obeyed. 
And therefore. ’tis indifputably neceflary, that 
he have under him expert chief Officers, at 
the head of-all the great Divifions of the 
Army, who may fupply what is impoflible 
= for him fingly to command. For he can be 
well obeyed but to the time he fends his 
‘Troops to the Charge: after that, thofe only who 
lead them, and are with them, can aG@uatethem 
according to the general Orders, or as the Occa~ 
fion requires; which thofe under him mufthave - 
the Judgment to lay hold of as it were in the 
twinkling of an Eye, fo fhort are the Mo- 
ments to acquire the Victory ! 
XXXII 
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XXXIII. Tue placing the beft Men in the, VIL 

Wings of an Army, is very ancient, and fel- 
dom has been omitted, but to the lofs of thofe 
who were guilty of fuch Omiffion. The 
Reafon is, that the Troops on the Wings are 
not wedged in, as the Troops in the main 
Battle are; but are at liberty to take all Ad- 
vantages, which Accident, the good Condué 
of the Commander in chief, or the ill Condu& 
of the Enemy, throw in their way: nor can 
a General fo much as rationally hope to fall. 
into the flank and rear of his Enemy, but by 
attacking one of his Wings; becaufe he can- 
not overwing him, but only by falling upon 
one of his outward Flanks. Hence an able. 
Commander choofes always to begin the Battle 
on that fide, where he judges himfelf the 
ftrongeft, and his Enemy the weakeft ; ad-. 
vancing with thofe Troops as expeditioufly as ` 
he can, whilft the reft of the Army moves 
as flowly as they may. For if his firft Im- 
preffion be fuccefsful, he may fall into the 
flank and part of the rear of the Enemy, while 
the refidue of the whole Army is marching 
to attack them in front: but then the motion 
of the Army muft be quicker, as foon as ever 
they fee that the advanced Wing is fuccefsful. 
© Such was the Conduct of Epaminondas, at the 
famous Battles of Leuċtra and Mantinea. Such 
too was the Method followed by Julus Cæfar, 
when he fought againft Arroviftus and the 
Germans. Hannibal, {o juftly celebrated for his 

| Skill 
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CHAP Skill in drawing up an Army, at the famous 
VIL Battle of Canne, Ke as we have feen, all 
his beft Men in his two Wings, and his worft 
Men in the Centre; whereby, when the Ro- 
mans came to the Charge, who had placed 
their choiceft Men in their main Battle, they 
foon pierced into the Body of Hannibal's Army, 
which was the very thing he defigned they 
fhould do: for then with his two Wings, in 
which were the flower of all his Troops, he 
immediately wheeled upon the Romans, and 
totally defeated them. 


XXXIV. Arter the Battle was fought, and 
the Victory apparently won, the great Danger 
was, as it ftill is, to purfue with too much © 
Ardor, without regard to what paffed in the 
reft of the Army. Hence that Cuftom fo in- 
violably obferved among the Romans, of never 
{uffering the Legions to follow the Chace, or 
break their Ranks upon any Occafion what- 
ever. Only the Horfe, the light-armed Men, 
and what. Soldiers were not of the Legions, 
were fent upon this Service; and the Purfuit 
was conducted with fo much Caution, that a 
certain number of Squadrons always followed 

= in good Order, ready to fall upon and break 
the Enemy anew, fhould they rally and face 
about. How many Victories feemingly won, 
have in an inftant been loft, for want of care 
in thefe two Particulars of fuch high Con- 
cernment, which therefore ought never to be 
omitted. It is certain that nothing more en- 
a oe courages 
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courages flying Enemies to rally, and fight© are P. 
again, than the feeing a diforderly Purfuit of rompas 
them. For in fuch a Purfuit, all the Advan- 
tages. of the prevailing Party immediately 
vanifh, if the Chaced do but turn about ; 
fuch an Evidence of reftored Valour, tod often 
daunting thofe who are to oppofe it: nor can 
any thing more deter the flying Party from 
{uch a Step, than to fee feveral Bodies in good 
Order following clofe behind them, and ready 
to make them repent of their Confidence, 
fhould they venture upon any farther Oppo- 
fition. And tho’ brave Officers will not ceafe 

reffing, promifing, and even threatening their 
Men that fly, to face about; yet the private 
Soldier, who fees thofe Bodies ready to fall on, 
concludes it is fafer to run than to refift, and 
therefore is too often deaf to all Oratory or 
Menaces of that nature: for where once 
Terror has feized the Minds of the Troops, 
they hear no Counfels but thofe which theirs 
own Fears fuggeft. 


CHAP, 
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C H A P. VII. 


Of the Attack and Defence of Places, 


I. W HAT we have to offer upon this 


Subjećt- falls naturally under three 
eneral Heads. Firff, The manner of forti- 
ying Towns in ufe among the Ancients. 
Secondly, The Machines of War employed by 
them in Sieges. Thirdly, The Nature and 
Conduct of an Attack and Defence. As to the 
fir, how far foever we look back into Anti- 

ulty, we find amongft the Greeks and Romans, 
Cities fortified in a regular manner, with their 
Foffés, Custains and Towers. Vitruvius, in 
treating of the Conftruction of Places of War 
in his time, fays, that the Towers ought to 
project beyond the Walls, in order that when 
the Enemy approaches, the Defenders upon 
the right and left may take them in flank : 
that they ought to be round, and faced with 
many Stones, becaufe {fuch as are fquare, are 
foon beat bown by the Machines of War and 
battering Rams, which eafily break their An- 
gles: and that near the Towers the Wall fhould 
be cut within-fide the breadth of the Towers, 
and the ways broke in this manner only be 
joined and continued by Beams laid upon the 
: e p two 
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two Extremities, without being made faft CHAP. 
with Iron, that in cafe the Enemy fhould make , ill. y 
himfelf mafter of any part of the Wall, the | 
Befieged might. remove this wooden Bridge, 
and thereby prevent his paflage to the other, 
parts of the Wall, and into the Towers. -The 
beft Towns of the Ancients were fituated upon | 
Eminences. They inclofed them fometimes ` 
within two or three Walls and Ditches. Bes 
rofus, cited by ‘fofepbus, informs us that Nebu- 
chadnezzar fortified Babylon with a triple In- 
clofure of Brick Walls, of a furprifing ftrength. 
and height. Polybius, {peaking of Syringa, the 
Capital of Hyrcania, which Antiochus befieged, 
fays, that City was furrounded with three 
Ditches, each forty-five Foot broad, and 
twenty-two deep. Upon each fide of thefe 
was a double Intrenchment, and behind all a ` 
ftrong Wall. ` The City of Yerufalem, fays Jo- 
fepbus,. was furrounded by .a triple Wall, ex- 
cept on the fide of the Valleys, where there 
was but one, becaufe they were inacceffible. 

To thefe they had added many other Works, 
one of which, continues the Hiftorian, had 
it been compleated, would have rendered the 
City impregnable. The Stones of which it 
was built, were thirty. Foot long by fifteen 
broad, which made it fo ftrong, that it was in 
a manner impoflible to fap, or fhake it with 
Machines. The whole was flanked with 
‘Towers from Space to Space of extraordinary 
folidity, and built with wonderful Art, 

Vor. I. q Il. Tue 
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CHAP, II: Tue Ancients did not generally fu 
o their Walls on the infide with Earth, the 
' "manner of the Talus or Slope, which made 
the Attacks more dangerous. For tho’ the 
- Enemy ‘had gained fome footing upon 
them, he could not affure himfelf of takin 
the City. It was neceflary to get down, an 
to make ufe of the Ladder by which he had 
mounted; and that defcent expofed the Sol- 
dier to very great danger. Vitruvius how- 
ever obferves, that there is nothing renders a 
Rampart fo ftrong, as when the Walls both 
of the Curtain and Towers are fupported by 
Earth. For then neither Rams, Mines, nor 
any other Machines can fhake them. The 
Places of War of the Ancients were not ale 
ways fortified with Stone Walls. They were 
- Sometimes inclofed within good Ramparts of 
Earth, of great firmnefs and folidity. The 
manner of coating them with Turf was not 
unknown to them, nor the Art of fupporting 
the Earth with trong Fafcines, made faft by 
Stakes, and of arming the top of the Rampart 
‘with a Ruff or Fraife of Palifades, and the 
foot of the Parapet, or Pas de Souris, with 
another. They often planted Palifades alfo in 
the Ditch, to defend themfelves againft fudden 
Attacks. They made Walls alfo with Beams 
crofled over one another, with {paces between 
shem in manner of a Chequer, the void parts of - 
whichthey filled up withEarth andStones. Such 
almoft were the Walls of the City of — 
> whic 
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Which Cæfar, in the feventh Book of his WarsCH AP, 
‘with the Gauls, defcribes as follows. The, ' iil. 
Walls of Bourges, and almoft thofe of the ~~ 
Country, were made of pieces of Wood forty 
Foot in length, laid along the Earth at the 
diftance of two Foot from each other, and 
croffed over by others of equal length and at 
equal diftance, with their ends to the front of 
the Wall. The {paces on the infide were filled 
up with Earth and Fafcines, and on the out- 
fide with folid Stones. He adds, that the 
Work by this difpofition was agreeable to the 
Eye, and very ftrong ; becaufe the Wood was 
of great force againft the Ram, and the Stones 
apain{t Fire: befides which, the thicknefs of 
the Wall, which was generally forty Foot, or - 
the length of the Beams, made it next to im- 
poffible either to make a breach in it, or throw 
it down in any manner, 


Jif, Waar I thall fay inthe fequel, when 
I come to explain the manner of attacking and 
defending Places, will fhew more diftinély 
what kind of Fortifications thofe of the An- 
cients were. It is pretended that the Moderns 
excel them very much in this point. But as — 
the method of Attack and Defence is intirely 5 
different, no juft Comparifon can be made. 
The ufe of Mufkets, Bombs, Cannons, and 
other Firé-arms fince the invention of Gun- 
powder, has occafioned many alterations in | 
the way of conducting Sieges, the duration of 
which has been very much abridged of late. 
; q2 . | But 
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CHAP. But thefe Changes are not fo confiderable as 

= many imagine, and have added nothing either. _ 

“to the Merit or Capacitysof.Generals. The 

Moderns have imagined nothing that the An- 

cients could ufe, and have not ufed. We have 

borrowed from them the breadth and depth 

of Foffés, the thicknefs of Walls, the Towers 

to flank the Curtains, the Palifades, the In-. 

trenchments within the Ramparts and Towers, 

the. advantage of many Flanks, in multiplying 

of which confifts the chief Improvement of 

modern Fortification, and which. Fire-arms' 

make the more eafy to execute. Thefe are 

the Remarks of Men of Ability and Judg- 

. ment, who to a profound knowledge of the 

manner in which the Ancients made War, 

unite a perfect Experience’ of the modern 
Practice of it. Í 


IV. Bur let us now proceed to the Machines 

_ made ufe of by the: Ancients in their Sieges. 
The principal of thefe were, the Tortoife, the 
Catapulta, the Balifia, the Ram, and moving 
Towers. The Tortoife was a Machine com-: 
pofed of very ftrong and {olid timber-work.. 
The height of it, to the uppermoft Beam, 
which fuftained the Roof, was twelve Foot. 
The Bafe was fquare, and each of its fronts 
twenty-five-Foot. : It was covered with a kind 
of quilted Mattrefs made of raw Hides, and 
prepared with different Drugs, to prevent its 
being fet on fire by Combuftibles.” This heavy 
E TE E s Machine 


oe 
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Machine was fupported upon four wheels, andC H AP» 
bad the name of Tortoi/e from its ferving asa, "oy 
very {trong covering and defence, againft the ~~ 
enormous weight thrown down on it; thofe 
under it being fafe in the fame manner as a 
Tortoife under her Shell. It was ufed both 
to fill up the Ditch, and for fapping. For 
the filling up of the Ditch, it was neceflary to 
join feveral of them together in a Line, and 
very near one another. Diodorus Siculus, {peak- 
ing of the Siege of Halcarnaffus by Alexander 
the Great, fays, that he firft caufed three Tor- 
toifes to approach, in order to fill up the Ditch, 
and that afterwards he planted his Rams upon 
the {pace filled up, to batter the Wall. This 
Machine is often mentioned by Authors. There 
were, without doubt, Tortoifes of different 
forms and fizes. Some indeed are of opinion, 
that becaufe of its enormous weight, it could 
not be moved from place to place on Wheels, 
but was pufhed forwards on Rollers. Under 
thefe Rollers the way was laid with {trong 
Planks, to faciliate its motion, and prevent its 
finking into the Ground, from whence it would 
have been very difficult to have removed it. 
‘The. Ancients have obferved, that the Roof had 
a thicker covering of Hides, Hurdles, Sea-weed, 
Sc. than the Sides, as it was expofed to much 
greater Shocks from the weight thrown upon 
it by the Befieged. It had a Door in front, 
.which was drawn up by a Chain as far as was 
neceflary, and covered the Soldiers at work.in 
filling up the Ditch. | , 


$ 
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CHAP, V, Tue Muftulus, tho’ very little uhdéte 


i ,ftood by modern Authors, Who havé repre- 
` fnted it varioufly, wás undoubtedly a kind of 


Tortoife, very low, and with a tharp Roof. 
Such was that of Cefar at the Siege of Mar 


feilles. It was fixty Foot in Length,’ and was 


moved forward to the Walls upon Rollers, 
where it was fixed over the part of thé Ditch: 
filled up. The Tower of Brick which he 
built there, communicated with this Mufculus 
and the Trenches. Cefar fays the Planks of 
the Roof were covered with Bricks and Mor- 
tar, over which Hides were laid, to prevent the 
Mortar from diffolving by the Water which the 
Befieged might pour down upon it: and to fe- 
cure it from Stones and Fire, it was again cover- 
ed over with thick quilted Mattreffes properly 
prepared. All this-was done under Mantles, 
after which it was thruft forward on a fudden 
from the Tower to the Walls. Befides this, 
there was another kind of Maujfculus, that was 
ufed for levelling the Ground, and laying the 
Planks on which the Tortoifes and moving 
Towers were to advance tothe Ditch. They 


. were like this, of greater length than breadth, 


and equal in breadth to the way they were to 
level. ‘There were feveral other Machines ine 
tended to cover thè Soldiers, called ‘Grates, Phite 
te#, Vinee, which I fhall not undertake to de. 
feribe here, to avoid Prolixity. ‘They may be 


¢omprifed in‘general undér the Name of Mat 


tles, or Sheds. | 
: VI. Tug 
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VI. Tue Catapulta and Bakfia were intend-C HAP. 

ed for difcharging Darts, Arrows, and Stones. VII. 
They were of different fizes, and conféquently 
produced more or lefs effet. Some were 
ufed in Battles, and might be called Field- 
pieces : others were employed in Sieges, which 
wastheufemoftcommonlymadeofthem. The ` 
Balifle muft have been the heavieft and moft 
difficult to carry, becaufe there was always a 
greater number of Catapulte in. the Armies. ' 
Livy, in his Defcription of the Siege of Car- 
thage, fays, thatthere were an hundred and 
twenty great, and more than two hundred 
fmall Catapulte taken, with thirty-three great 
Balifig, and fifty-two {mall ones. ‘fofepbus 
mentions the fame difference amongft the Ro- 
mans, who had three hundred Catapulta, and 
forty Balifie, at the Siege of ferufalem. Thefe 
Machines had a force which it is not eafy to 
comprehend, but which all good Authors at- 
teft. Vegetius fays, that the Baife difcharg- 
ed Darts with fo much rapidity and violence, 
that nothing could refift their Force. Athe- 
neus tells us, that Ageffiratus made one of little 
more than two Foot in length, which fhot 
Darts almoft five hundred Paces. ‘Thefe Ma- 
chines were not unlike our Crofs-bows. There 
were others of much greater force, which 
threw Stones of three hundred weight, up- 
wards of an hundred and twenty-five Paces, 
We find furprifing effects of them in Yofephus. 
The Darts of the Catapulte, he tells us; de- 
ae q 4 ftroyed 
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CHAP. ftroyed abundance of People. The Stones 
i yiL from the Bakfe beat down the Battlements, 
- . and broke the Angles of the Towers ; not was 
there any Phalanx fo deep, but one of thefe 
Stones would {weep a whole File of it from 
one end to the other. Folerd, in his Com- 
mentary upon Polybius, fays their Force was 
very near equal to that of Artillery. | | 


VII. THe Ram was compofed of a large 
Jong Beam, armed at one end with Iron in the 
form of a Ram’s Head, and of the fame big- 
nefs with the Beam. This piece of Wood was 
fufpended by Chains in gguzibrio, in order ta 
be fet in motion with the greater eafe. An 
hundred Men, more or lefs, worked it by main 
Strength, to ftrike it againft a Wall or Ram- 
part, in order to beat them down after having 
fhaken them by repeated Blows. Care was 
taken to clothe this Beam with wet Leather, 
to prevent its being fet on fire. It was flung 
under a kind of moving Tortoife or Gallery, 
which covered more than half of it, in order 
to fhelter thofe who worked the Ram from the 
Stones and Darts of the Befieged. The effects 
of this Machine were prodigious. As it was 
one of thofe that did moft hurt, many Me- 
thods were contrived to render it ufelefs. Fire 
was darted upon the Roof that covered, and 
the Timber that fupported it, in order to burn 
them with the Ram. To deaden its Blows, 
Sacks of Wool were let down againft the 

Place at which it was levelled. A Machine 
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was alfo made ufe of againft it, called the Wo/f, C H A P. 
by way of oppofition to the Ram, with which VHI 
they endeavoured to grapple it, in order to 
draw it to themfelves, or break it. Jofephus 
relates a furprifing action of a ew, who, at 
the Siege of ‘fotopbat, threw a Stone of an uri- 
common fize upon the Head of the Ram with 
fuch Violence, that he loofened it from the 
the Beam, and made it falldown. He leaped 
afterwards from the top of the Wall to the 
bottom, took the Head from the midft of the 
Enemy, and carried it back with him. He 
received five Arrows in his Body; and not- 
withftanding thofe Wounds, boldly kept his 
Poft till through lofs of Blood and Strength, 
he fell from the Wall, and the Ram’s. Head 
with him, with which he would never part. 


VIII. THE moving Towers were made of an 
aflemblage of Beams and {trong Planks, not 
unlike a Houfe. To fecure them againft the 
Fires thrown by the Befieged, they were 2 
covered with raw Hides, or with pieces of | 
Cloth made of Hair. Their height was in - 
proportion to their Bafe. They were fome- 

' times thirty Foot {quare, and fometimes forty 
or fifty. . They were higher than the Walls 
or even Towers of the\ City. They were 
{upported upon feveral Wheels according te~ 
to mechanic Pringiples, by the means of which 
the Machine was eafily made to move, how 
great. foever it might be. The Town was in. 
great danger if this Tower could an te 
alls ; 
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CHAP. Walls: for it had Stairs from one Story to an 
‘ ther, and included different methods of attack.’ 
At bottom it had a Ram to batter the Wall, 
and on the middle Story a Draw-bridge, made 
of two Beams with Rails of Bafket-work, 

_ which let down eafily upon the Wall of the 
Cty, when within reach of it. The Befiegers 
pafied upon this Bridge to make themfelves 
mafters of the Wall. Upon the higher Stories 
were Soldiers armed with Partizans, and mif- 

' five weapons, who kept a perpetual difcharge 
upon the Works. en Affairs were in this 
pofture, a Place feldom held out long; for 
what could thofe hope who had nothing 
to confide in but the height of their Ram- 
parts, when they faw others fuddenly appear 
which commanded them? The People of 
-Namur demanded to capitulate, when Ce/ar’s 
Tower, of which they had made a Jeft whilft 
at a diftance, was feen to move towards them 
very fait.. They believed this a Prodigy, fays 
Cafar, and were aftonifhed that Men of our 
fize fhould think of carrying fo vaft and 
heavy a Machineto their Walls. Their De- 
uties obferved, that.the Romans were doubt- 
bets affifted by the Gads in their Wars, fince 
they could make Machines of fo enormous 
a fize advance fo fwiftly. It is indeed no won- 
der they were furprifed, as they had neither 
feen nor heard of any fuch thing before, and 
as this Tower feemed to advance by Inchant- 
ment and of itfelf, the mechanic Powers that 
moved it bemg imperceptible to thofe J the 

7 Place. 
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Place. Thefe Towers were fometimes fuir- CH AF, 


tounded with Corridors or Galleries at each 
Story, to prevent their being fet on firé: and 
indeed nothing better could have been invent- 
ed for this purpoft, as the Galleries were filled 
with Troops armed with miffive Weapons, 
who made their difcharges from behind ths 
Patapets, if we may fo term them, and were 
dlways ready to pull ‘out the Darts of Fire, 


and. extinguifh all other Combuftibles thrown | 


againft the Tower ; fo that it was impoffible 
for the Fire to make the leaft progrefs, the 


Remedy being always at hand. Thefe Corri- | 


dors were built upon Beams that projected five 
or fix Foot beyond the Tower, feveral of 
which kińd are fill to be feen upon Trajan’s 
Column, 


IX. Havne thus defcribed the principal 
Machines made ufe of by the Ancients in 
Stéges, I now proceed to the Attack and De- 


fence of Places, which I fhall treat in as brief 


a manner as poffible, confining myfelf to the 
moft effential Parts. When Cities were ex- 
tremely {trong and populous, they were fur- 
rounded with an Intrenchment on the fide 
next the Town, and another on that towards 
the Country. Thefe were called Lines of 
Circumvallation and Contravallation. The 
Befiegers pitched their Camp between thefe 
two Lines. Thofe of Contravallation were 
againft the befieged City, the others againft 
Attempts from without. When it was fore- 

m feen 
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CHAP. feen that the Siege would be of long duration, 
"it was often changed into a Blockade, and thet 
the two Lines in queftion were folid Walls of 
ftrong Mafonry, flanked with Towers-at pro- 

~ per diftances. There is a remarkable Exam- 
ple of this at the Siege of Platæa by the La- 
cedemonians and Thebans, of which Thucydides 
has left us a- very particular Account. The 
two furrounding Lines were compofed of two 
Walls fixteen Foot diftant, and the Soldiers 
ay in that Space, which was -divided into 
Quarters; fo that it might have been taken 
_ for only one Wall-with high Towers from 
diftance to diftance. Thefe Towers occupied 
-the whole Interval, in order to enable the Be- 
fiegers to defend themfelves at the fame time 
“againft thofe within and thofe without. ‘The 
Quarters of the Soldiers could not be gone 
round without croffing the Towers, and the 
‘top of the Wall was fkirted with a Parapet 
‘of Ofer. There was a Ditch on each fide, 
the Earth of which had been ufed to make 
Bricks for the Wall. In this manner Thucy- 
dides defcribes thefe two furrounding Walls, 
which were of no great circumference, the 
City being very fmall. This Siege, or rather 
‘Blockade, was very famous among the An- 

. cients, and the more on account of the fur- 
prifing efcape of the Garrifon, notwithftand- 
‘ing all thefe Fortifications. For this purpofe 
they applied Ladders to the inward Wall. 
After they had got upon the Platform, and 
‘feized the two adjoining Towers, they drew 


up 
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up the Ladders, and let them down on theC HAP. 
other fide of the ‘outward “Wall, by which - VII. 
they-defcended to.the bottom, ‘drawing up in T- 
Line of Battle as faft as they came down. In ` 
this manner by the favour of a dark Night; 
they got fafe to Athens, l z 

X. Tue Camp of: the Roman Army before 
Numantia, took up a much greater extent of. 
Ground. That City.was four and twenty. 
Stadia in circumference, that is to fay, a 
League. Scipio, when he invefted it, caufed. 
a Line of Circumvallation to be drawn, which. 
inclofed more than twice the Ground the City 
ftood upon. When this Work was finifhed, 
another Line was thrown up againit the Be- 
fieged, at a reafonable diftance from the firft, 
compofed of a Rampart of eight Foot thick | 
by ten high, which was ftrengthened . with 
ftrong Palifades. The whole was’ flanked. 
with Towers of an hundred Foot from each, 
other. It is not eafy to comprehend in what 
manner the Romans compleated thefe immenfe: 
Works; a Line of Circumvallation of more 
than two Leagues in compafs! but nothing is 
more certain than the Fat. He alfo erected: 
four Pofts upon the Banks of the River. 
Dura, contiguous to the Lines; and con- 
trived a Stoccado or Chain of floating Beams, 
pierced through crofs-wife with long Stakes 
pointed with Iron, to prevent Barks from en- 
tering, and Divers from getting any Intelli-< 
gence of what was doing in the Camp. “1 
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S í "XI. Cæsars Circumvallation before Æefia, 
tæn Was formed of Fafcines inftead of Turf, with 
its Parapet and Fraife made of large Stakes, 
whofe Branehes were cut in points, and burnt 
‘at the ends, like Stags Horns. They feemed 
like Wings at the foot of the Parapet, or like 
the Oars of a Galley inclining downwards, 
Of the fame nature are the Fraifes of the Mo- 
derns, that are far from being fo well imagin-~ 
ed, and are fmoeth-pointed Palifades, bend- 
ing downwards to prevent fcaling. The Mo- 
derns fix them in the fame manner at the bet- 
tom of the Parapet, where they form a kind `- 
of Cin&ture very agreeable to the Eye. The 
Battlements mentioned by Cæfar were like the 
modern Embrazures for Cannon. Here the 
Archers were placed. Upen the Parapet of 
the Towers, field Baliftas were planted to 
flank the Works. ‘Towers were not always 
ef Wood, but fometimes of Earth covered 
with Turf, or ftrengthened with Fafcines. 
They were much higher than the reft of the 
Intrenchment, and fometimes had Towers of 

' Wood raifed upon them for battering the 
Places that commanded the Camp. ‘Some 
Authors ‘have believed, that thefe Intrench- 

- ments and Works of the Ancients in the Field, 
were perpendicular: but that Opinion is very 
abfurd. Thefe had a Platform with its Talus 
or Slope, and fometimes Banquettes, in the 
form of Steps for afcending ; befides which, 
at the Towers, there were Ways made to go 

E up. 
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up. All this was indifpenfibly neeeflary inCHAP. 
Cafar'’s Lines, as they were very high, to pre- VE- i 
vent the Earth from falling eway. 


XII. Tuus much for the two Lines of ` 
Circumvallation. We proceed now to the 
Ground inclofed between the two Fofiés; 
which is far the moft curious part of this ce~ 
febrated Blockade. and will be beft explained 
an Cefar’s own Words. “ As the Soldiers — 
* were employed at the fame time to fetch 
s Wood. and Provifions from a confiderable 
‘* diftance, and to work at the Fortifications, 
. * and the Enemy often fallied at feveral Gates 
to interrupt them ; Ce/ar found it neceffary 
to make fome addition to his Lines, that 
they might not require fo many Men to 
“ guard them. He therefore took Trees of 
* no great height, or large Branches, which 
“ he caufed to be made fharp at the ends, 
and running a Trench of five Foot deep 
‘“ before the Lines, he ordered them to be 
‘© put into it, and made faft at bottom, fo that 
“ they could nat be pulled up. This Trench, 
“ was again filled up in fach a manner that 
“ nothing but the tops of the Branches aps 
“ peared, of which the points muft have ran 
“ into thofe who fhould have endeavoured to 
** pafs them. As there were five Rows of 
“« them interwoven in a manner with «cach 
“ other, they were unavoidable. In the front 
“ of thefe he caufed Pits af three Foot deep 
© to be dug, in the form of the Quincunx. 

< In 
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CHAP, *¢ In thofe. Pits he fixed ftrong Stakes, burnt: 
“ -and fharpened at the top, which rofe only 
four Inches above the level of the Ground,’ 
« into which they were planted three Foot | 
és deeper than the Pits, for the fake of. firm- 
“ nefs. The Pits were covered over with’ 
_ & Bufhes to deceive the Enemy. There were 
‘ eight Rows of them, at the diftance of 
s three Foot from each other. In the front 
“of all he fowed the whole fpace between 
« the Pits and the advanced Ditch, with _ 
« Crows Feet of an extraordinary fize, which 
« the Soldiers called Spurs.” The other Line, 
to prevent Succours from without, was intirely 
| the fame with this. 


XII. Tuo’ Trenches, oblique Lines, Mines, 
aaa other the like Inventions, feem neither 
often nor clearly expreffed in Authors, we can 
hardly {uppofe with reafon, that they were 
not in ufe amongft the Greeks.and Romans. Is 
it probable, that with the Ancients, whofe 
Generals, among their other excellent Quali- 
ties, had in an eminent degree that of taking 
great.care to {pare the Blood and Lives of their 
Soldiers, Approaches were made in befieging 
without any precautions againft the Machines 
of the Befieged, whofe Ramparts were fo welt 
provided, and Defence fo bloody ? Tho’ there 
were no mention of this in any of the Hifto- 
rians, who might poffibly in the Defcription 
of” Sieges omit’ this Circumftance, as well 
| | ._ known 
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known to all the World ; we fhould not con- CH AP. 
clude that fuch able Generals either did not 
| know, or neglected things, on the one fide fo 
important, and -on the other fo eafy; and 
which muft naturally have entered the 
thoughts of every Man, ever fo little verfed 
in attacking Places. But feveral Hiftorians 
{peak of them; of which one-fhall:fuffice for 
all the reft: this is Polybius, where he relates 
the Siege of the City Echinna by Philip. He 
concludes the Defcription of it with thefe 
Words: “ To cover fromthe Arrows of the 
« Befieged, as well thofe that went from the 
‘¢ Camp to the Works, as thofe who returned 
« from the Works to the Camp, Trenches 
« were drawn from the Camp to the Tor- 
«© toifes, and thofe Trenches covered at top.’ 
Long before Philip, Demetrius Poliocertes had 
ufed the fame method at the Siege of Rhodes. 
Diodorus Siculus tells us, that famous Warrior 
caufed Tortoifes, and Galleries cut in- the 
Earth, or covered Mines, to be made, for 
communication with the Batteriesof Rams; and 
ordered a Trench with Blinds over head, to 
cover and fecure the Troops, in going and 
coming from the Towers and Tortoifes. The 
Seamen and Marines were appointed for this 
Service: the Work was four Stadia in nes 
that is to fay, five hundred Paces. 


XIV. Bur tho’ their Approaches were not 
intirely like thofe of the Moderns, nor fo deep 
im the Earth, the Fire from our Works being 
of a re different nature from that of the 

You. x Catae 
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CHA P.Catapulte and Balifiæ, tho’ furprifingly violent ; 
* yet it is certain from the above Accounts, and 
others that might be produced in great num- 
ber, that they went under cover from their 
Camp to their Batteries, and ufed more or lefs 
Precaution, according to the Strength and- 
Valour of the Befieged, and the number of their 
Machines, by which they regulated the form of 
their Approaches or Trenches. Thefe were of 
two forts. The firft were compofed of a Blind 
of Hurdles or ftrong Fafcines, placed on the fide 
of each other, without any {pace between 
them; fo that they formed a kind of Wall of 
five or fix Foot high, with Loop-holes cut. 
from fpace to {pace, between the Fafcines, or 
through the Hurdles. To fupport this Blind, 
it is fuppofed they planted forked pieces of 
Wood in the Ground, upon which long Poles 
were laid crofs-wife, with the Fafcines or 
Hurdles made faft tothem. The other kind 
of Approaches was very different from the 
former, and confifted of feveral Trenches or 
Galleries of Communication covered at top, 
drawn in aright line from the Camp to the 
Works, or to the Parallels, not much unlike 
ours. The Galleries of Communication were 
cut ten or twelve Foot broad in the Earth. 
The Workmen threw up the Earth on both 
fides, which they fupported with Fafcines, and 
covered the {pace with Hurdles and Earth laid 
upon Poles and Rafters. The whole length 
of thefe Galleries in the Earth, they cut Loop- 
holes through the fides and iffues to go out at. 
On the fides of thofe covered Trenches or 
Com- 
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Comrhunications were Efplanades, or placesCHA P. 
of Arms, which extended the whole front of VH- 
the Attack. Thefe Places were fpacious, and 
capable of containing a great Body of Troops 

in order of Battle : for here they were pofted 

to fupport their Towers, Tortoifes, Batteries 

of Rams, Baliftas, and Catapultas, againft the 

Sallies of the Befieged. 


XV. Tue firft parallel Trench, next the 
Body of the Place, was drawn along the fide 
of the Foffé, and ferved as a Communication 
to the battering Towers and Tortoifes of the 
Befiegers. This fort of Communications to 
the moving Towers were fometimes covered 
at top by aBlind of Hurdles and Fafcines ; 
‘becaufe asthey ran along the fide of the Coun- 
terfcarp, they were expofed to the downright 
difcharges of the Towers and Ramparts of the 
Befieged. Loop-holes were cut in the fides of 
them, through which the Befiegers battered 
without intermiffion the Works. Thefe co- 
vered Lines ferved befides.for filling up the 
Foffés, and had Paflages of Communication 
with the battering Tortoifes cut in them, 
which Tortoifes were pufhed forward upon 
the part of the Foffé filled. When the Walls 
of a Place were not high, thefe Trenches 
were not covered with Blinds, either at top 
or in front, but only with a Parapet of the 
Earth dug out of them, like thofe of the Mo- 
derns. At fome diftance from this Parallel 
another was cut behind it, which left a {pace 

r 2 be- 
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CHAP. between them of the nature of our Efplamades 

| or Places of Arms. Here the Batteries of 
Baliftas and Catapultas were erected, which 
differed from ours only in being higher. There 
was fometimes a third upon the fame parallel 
Line... Thefe Places of Arms contained all 
the Troops that guarded the Works. The 
Lines communicated by the . Galleries -or 
Trenches covered at top. 


XVI. Ir is certain therefore the ufe of 
Trenches was well known to the Ancients, 
without which they could have formed no 
Siege. Thefe Trenches are often mentioned. 
in Authors by the Latin Word Aggeres, which 
does not always fignify Cavaliers or Platforms. 
The Cavaliers were Mounts of Earth, on which 
Machines were planted, and were thrawn-up 
in the following manner. The Work was 
begun at a {mall diftance from that fide of the 
Foffé next the Country, It was.carried on 
under the cover of Mantles or moving Sheds. 
of confiderable height, behind which he Sol- 
diers worked in fecurity from the Machines 
of the Befieged. This fort of Mantles or Gal-. 
leries were not always compofed of Hurdles 
and Fafcines, but of raw Hides, Mattreffes, 
or of a Curtain made of {trong Cables, the 
whole fufpended between very high Matfts. 
fixed in the Ground, which broke the force — 
of whatever was difcharged againft it. The 
Work was continued to the height of thefe 
fufpended Curtains, which were raifed in pro- 
portion with it. At the fame time the void 

{paces 
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{paces of the Platform were filled up withC H AP. 
Stones, Earth, and other Materials; whilft VIM. 
fome were employed in levelling and beating  * 
down the Earth, to make it firm, and capable 

of fuftaining the weight of the Towers and- 
Machines to be planted: upon it. From. thefe 
Towers and Batteries of Baliftas and Catapul- 

tas, an hail of Stones, Arrows, and large 

Darts wete difcharged upon the Ramparts and 

Works of the Befieged. 


XVII. THe Terrafs which Alexander the 
Great vauled to be raifed againft the Rock of 
Cortene was very furprifing. That Rock, 
which was fuppofed impregnable, was two 
 thovfand five hundred Paces high, and feven 
or eight hundred round. It was exceflively 
fteep on all fides, having only one path hewn 
oW of the réck, by which no more than one — 
Man could afcend without difficulty. It was 
béfides futrounded with a deep Abyfs, which 
ferved inftedd of a Foffé, and which it was 
neceflary to fill up, in order to approach it. 
All thefe Difficulties were not capable of dif- 
courdging Alexander, to whofe Valour and Fors 
tune nothing appeared impofhible. He began 
therefore by ordering the high Fir-trees, that 
furrourided the Place in great numbers, to be 
cot down, in order to ufe them as Stairs to de- 
fcend into the Foflé. His Troops worked 
night and day'in filling it up. Tho’ the whole 
Army were employed in their turns at this 
Work, they could do no more than thirty Foot 
` a Day, and fomething lefs a Night, fo difficult 
r 3 was 
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CHAP.was the Work. When it was more advanced, | 
VII. and began to come nearer the due height, they 


3 


drove Piles into both fides of the Foflé at pro- 
per diftances from each other, with Beams 
laid crofs, in order to fupport the weight to be 
laid on it. They then formed a kind of Floor 
or Bridge of Wicker and Fafcines, which they 
covered with Earth to equal the height of the 
fide of the Foffé, fo that the Army could ad- 
vance on a Way even with the Rock. ’Till 


"then the Barbarians had derided the Undertak- 


ing, believing it utterly impracticable: but when 
they faw themfelves expofed to the Darts of 
the Enemy, who worked upon their Terrafs 
behind the Mantles ; they began to lofe cou- 
rage, demanded to capitulate, and {oon after 
furrendered the Rock to Alexander. 


XVIII. Tue filling up of the Foffés was 
not always fo difficult as in this Inftance, but 
never failed to require great Precautions and 
Labour. The Soldiers worked under cover 
in the Tortoifes, and other the like Machines. 
The Foffés were filled up with Stones, the 
trunks of Trees, and Fafcines, the whole 
mingled with Earth. It was neceflary that 


` thefe Works fhould be of great folidity, to bear 


the prodigious weight of the Machines planted 
upon them, which would have made them fall 
in, if this kind of Caufeway had been compofed 
only of Fafcines. Ifthe Foffés were full of 
Water, they began by drawing it off, either 
intirely or in part, by different Drains, “hWich 
they cut for that purpofe, us) 

XIX. 
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XIX. Wuitst the Works were carrying CHAP. 
on, the Befieged were not idle. They ran VIE 
many Mines under the Foffé to the part of it 
filled up; in order to carry off the Earth, 
which they handed from Man to Man into the 
City. ‘This hindered the Work from advan- 
cing, the Befieged carrying off as faft as the 
Befiegers laid on. They ufed alfo another 
more effectual Stratagem, which was to cut 
large Cavities underneath the Works of the 
Enemy. After having removed fome of the 
Earth without its being difcovered, they fup- 
ported the reft with Props or large Beams, 
which they fmeared over with Greafe and o- 
ther Combuftibles. They then filled up the 
void fpace between the Props with dry Wood, 
and fuch things as would fooneft burn, and fet 
them on fire. Hence when the Props gave 
way, the whole fell into a'kind of Gulf, with 
the Tortoifes, battering* Rams, and the Men 
employed in working them. — 


XX. Tue Befiegers ufed the fame Artifice 
'to make the Walls of Places fall down. 
When Darius befieged Chalcedon, the Walls 
were fo ftrong, and the Place fo well pro- 
vided of all Neceffaries, that the Inhabitants 
were in no pain about the Siege. The King 
did not make any Approaches to the Walls, 
nor lay wafte the Country ; he lay ftill, as if 
he expected a confiderable Reinforcement. 
But whilft the People of Chalcedon had no 
- other thought than that of guarding their 
Walls, 
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CHAP.Walls, he opened at the diftance of three 
| iis ,quarters of a League from the City, a Mine, 
which the Perfans carried on as far as the 
Market-place. They judged themfelves di- 
re&ly under it, from the Roots of the Olive- 
Trees which they knew grew there. They 
then opened their Mine, and entering by that 
Paflage, took the Place, whilft the Befieged 
were ftill employed in keeping guard upon the 
Walls. In the fame manner 4. Servilius the 
Ditator took the City Fidene, having caufed 
. feveral falfe Attacks to be made on different 
fides, whilft a Mine carried on as far as the 
Citadel, opened. him a paflage there for his 
Troops. Another Dictator, the celebrated 
Camillus, could not terminate the long Siege 
of Feii but by this Sratagem. He undertook 
to run a Mine as far as the Citddel of thas 
Płace; and that the Work might not be dif- 
continued, nor the Troops difcouraged by the 
length of it,. he dividéd them into fix Brigades; 
who relieved each other every.fix Hours. The 
Work being carried on night and day, it ex- 
tended at length to the Citadel, and the City 
‘was taken, At the Siege of Athens by Sylla; 
it is aftonifhing to confider the Mines and 
Countermines ufed on both fides. The Mi=- 
ners were not long before they met and fought 
furioufly under Ground. ‘The Romans having 
cut their way as far as the Wall, fapped a great 
part of it, and fupported it ina manner in the 
Air on Props of Wood, to whith. they fet fire 
without lofs of Time. The Wall fell fud- 
denly into the Foffé with an incredible Noife 
and Ruins, and all that were upon it perifhed. 
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. XXI. Tue Mines from the Camp to the CHAP. 
infide of a Place were long ufed before the in- VIE. 
vention of Sapping, and confifted at firt in ~ 
orily ruhning the Mine from the Camp to the 
Wall, and from thence a confiderable way in- 
to the Place, underneath fome large Temple, 
or other great Building little frequented in the 
Night. When they came thither they cut a 
large Space, which they propped up with 
large Timbers. They then opened a Paflage 
of the whole breadth of this Space, for en- . 
tering the Place in great numbers, whilft the- 
Soldiers advanced into it through the Mine 
with the utmoft Diligence. The other kind 
of Mines, for fapping the Foundation of a 
Wall, were opened very near the Camp to 
avoid being difcovered, and were carried un- 
der the Foffé to the foot of the Wall, when 
they were inlarged to the right and left of the 
Foundations. This latter part was made very 
large, to receive the great number of Work- 
men, and long in proportion to the ‘extent of 
the Wall to be thrown down. This being done, 
they began to fap at bottom, and as the Stones 
were pulled out, and the Work advanced, 
they propped the Superftructure with Tim- 
bers four foot high, which were fixed under 
the bottom Stones of the Foundation. As: 
foon as the Work was finifhed, they laid Fag- 
gots and other Combuftibles between the 
Props; and after they had fet them-ne,fire 07% 
they quitted that part of the Mine, and re- 
paffed thie Foffé to avoid being ftifled oe hi 
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CHAP. Smoke; befides which, there was reafon td 


VIIL fear, that the Wall in falling Would break into 
the Mine, and bury all under it in its Ruins. 


XXII. THe Ancients ufed feveral Methods 
to defend themfelves againft the Enemy after 
the Breach was made. Sometimes, but not 
fo frequently, they made ufe of Trees cut 
down, which they extended along the whole 
front of the Breach very near each other, in 

_ order that the Branches might mingle toge- 
ther: they tied the Trunks very firmly to one 
another, fo that it was impoffible to feparate 
thefe Trees, which formed an impenetrable 
Fence, behind which a multitude of Soldiers 
were pofted, armed with Pikes and long Par- 
tizans. Sometimes the Breaches were made 
fo fuddenly, either by Saps above, or under 
Ground, or by the violent Blows of the Rams, 
that the Befieged often found their Works laid 
open when they leaft thought of it. They 
had recourfe on fuch occafions to a very fim- 
ple Refuge, in order to gain time to look 
about them, and to intrench behind the 
Breach. They threw down upon the ruins of 
the Wall a prodigious quantity of dry Wood, 
and other combuftible Matter, to which they 
fet fire. This occafioned fo violent a Flame, 
that it was impoffible for the Befiegers to pafs 
through it, or approach the Breach. The 
Garrifon of Hakartus in Beotia thought of 

this Remedy againft the Romans, ` 
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XXIII, Bur the moft ufual Method wasC HAP. 
to erect new Walls behind the Breaches,, ` Ul. 
which are now called Retirades, or Retrench~— 
ments. Thefe Works generally were not pa~ 
rallel with the ruined Walls, but defcribed a 
kind of Semi-circle towards the Place, of 
which the two ends joined the twa fides of 
the Wall that remained whole. They did not 
omit to cut a very large and deep Ditch before 
this Work, in order that the Befiegers might 
be under the neceffity of attacking it with no 
lefs difficulty, and all the Machines employed 
againft the ftrongeft Walls. Sy//a having beat 
down great part of the Walls of the Pireum 
with his battering Rams, caufed the Breach 
to be immediately attacked, where fo furious 
a Battle enfued, that he was obliged to found 
a Retreat. The Befieged improving the op- ' 
portunity this gave them, immediately ran a 
fecond Wall behind the Breach. . Sylla per- 
ceiving it made his Machines advance to batter 
it, rightly judging, that being newly built, it 
could not refit their Violence. The effect 
anfwered with no great difficulty, and he imme- 
diately ordered the Affault to be given. The 
Action was warm and vigorous, but he was at 
Jaft repulfed with Lofs, and obliged to aban- 
don his Defign. Hiftory abounds with Ex- 
amples of this kind, . 


XXIV. Havine thus given fome Account 
of the Fortifications of the Ancients, defcribed 
the principal Machines made ufe of by them 
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CHA Pin their Sieges, and explained their Conduct 
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in the Attack and Defence of Places; I might 


s here, agreeably to what I have done in the 


Chapter upon Battles, entertain the Reader 
with a Defcription of fome of the moft cele- 
brated Sieges of Antiquity, in order to give 
him the jufter Idea of this part of War. But 
as this would too much {well the Discourse, 
and is befides rather curious than ufeful, be- 
caufe of the great Changes that have been in- 
troduced by the invention of Artillery and 
Gun-powder, I fhall content myfelf with refer- 
ring to the Hiftorians themfelves, where thefe 
Sieges are related at large. Thucydides, Poly- 


bius, Livy, and Fofepbus furnith abundant Ex- 


amples of this kind. The moft curions and 
remarkable are thofe of Platæa by the Lace- 
demonians and Thebans; of Syracufe by the 
Athenians; of Lilybeum, Syracufe, Carthage, 
and Numantia by the Romans; but above all 
of Alefa by Julius Cefar, and of Jerufalem 
by Titus Vefpafian. "Thefe two laft are fo 
minutely and circumftantially defcribed; the 
one by Cefar, who formed and conducted it ; 
the other by Yofephus, who was an Eye-wit- 
nefs of all that paffed, that whoever perufes 
them attentively, will meet with every thing 
that is worth knowing upon this Subject, and 
be cnabled to form a clear and comprehenfive 
Judgment of the high degree’of Perfection 
to which the Ancients, and in particular the 
Romans, had carried this important Branch of 


the Art of Wer. | 
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BOOK I. 


VoL. I. B 


THe ARGUMENT, 


I. Defcription and Divifion of Gaul. II. Defgn 
by the Helvetians of invading it. WII. Prepa- 
vations. V. Difficulties. VII. March. VIII. 
Cefar’s Refalution to binder it. X. He attacks 
and defeats them at the River Arw. XI. 
Their Embaffy to Cæfar, and his Anfwer. XIV. 
Ceefar reduced to great Straits for want of Corn, 
by the Pirfidy of Dumnorix the AEduan; whom 
neverthele/s' be pardons. XVII. Cæfar defeats 
the Helvetians in a fecond Battle. XXI. They 
furrender, and are obliged to return to their own 
Country. XXII. The Gauls congratulate Cefar 
upon bis Vidiory. XXIII. And complain to him 
of the Irruption of the Germans into Gaul under 
Arioviftus. XXIV. Cæfar’s: Embaffy to Arioviftus. 
XXVII. His Anfwer. XXVIII. Cæfar leads hts 
Army againft Arioviftus. XXX. The Confternation 
that feizes his Troops. XXXI. He animates 
them by a Speech. XXXIII. Interview between 
Cæfar and Arioviftus. XXXVII. Breaks off 
by the Approach of the German Cavalry. 
XXXVIII. Perfidy and Cruelty of Arioviftus. 
XXXIX. Cefar and Arioviftus prepaxe for 
Battle. Manner of fighting in ufe among the. 
German Horfe. XLI. Cæfar defeats the Ger- 

` mans with great Slaughter, obliges them to repafs 
the Rhine; and by one Battle puts an end to the 
Wear. 
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H E wholę Country of Gaul is divided BOOK 
l into three Parts of which the Bel- 1I. 
gians inhabit one ; the Aquitains enad 
l another ; and a People called in their 
ọwn Language Celts, in ours Gauk, the third. 
Thefe all differ from each other in their Language, 
. Cuftoms, and Laws. The Gauls are divided from 
the Aquitains by the River Garonne, and by the 
Marne and the Seine from the Belgians. Of all 
thefe Nations the Belgians are the moft warlike; 
as being fartheft removed from the Culture and 
Refinements of the Province, and but little re- 
forted to by Merchants, who furnifh the Means 
of Luxury and Voluptuoufnefs. They are alfo 
fityated next to the Germans, who inhabit beyond 
the Rhine, with whom they gre continually en- 
gaged in War. For this Reefon likewife the 
- Adefuetians are diftinguifhed by their Bravery be- 
B2 yond 
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BOOK yond the reft of the Gauls; becaufe they are 
almoft conftantly at war with the Germans, either 
for the Defence of their own Territories, or 
acting themfelves as the Aggreffors. One of thefe 
Diviffons, that which we have faid was poffeffed 
by the Gauls, begins at the River Rhine, and is 
bounded’ by the Garonne, the Ocean, and the 
Territories of the Belgians. It touches alfo, to-. 
wards the Helvetians and Sequani, upon the River 
Rhine, extending itfelf northward. The Country 
of the Belgians, commencing from the remoteft 
Confines of Gaul, ftretches as far as the lower 
Rhine, running all the way between the North and 
Eaft. Aquitain extends from the Garanne to the 
Pyrenean Mountains, and that part of the Ocean 

- which borders upon Spáin. Its Situation is North- 
Weft, 


II. Orcrrorrx was by far the richeft and 
moft illuftrious of the Helvetians. This Noble- 
man, in the Confulfhip of M. Meffala and M. Pifo, 
prompted by an afpiring Ambition, formed a 
Confederacy of the principal Men of the State ; 
and perfuaded the People to quit their Country 
in a Body, reprefenting : ‘* that as they furpafied 
« all the Nations around them in Valour, it 
“© would be eafy for them to gain the intire 
<< Sovereignty of Gaul.” He the fooner brought 
them into this Defign, becaufe the Helvetians, by 
the Nature of their Situation, are every where 
confined within very narrow Territories: On one 
fide by the Rhine, a broad and deep River, which 
feparates their Country from that of the Ger- 
mans: On the other by Mount Fura, a high Ridge 
of Hills; which runs between them and the Se- 
quanti: Laftly, by the Lake Lemanus, and 
the River Rone, which ìs the Boundary on 
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the fide of the Roman Province. By thisB OOK 
means it happened, that they could not foeafily I. 
enlarge their Territories, or make Conquefts on ““w=4 
the neighbouring States; which, to Men of a war- 

like Spirit, and fond of Fighting, was abundant 

caufe of Difcontent : For being a numerous People, 

and of great Fame for their Bravery, they thought 
themfelves much too ftrained in a Country, which 

was but two hundred and forty Miles in length, 

and about one hundred and eighty in breadth. 


HI. Uncen by thefe Confiderations, and 'ftill 
more by the Authority and Perfuafions of Orgeto- 
rix, they refolved to provide every thing neceffary 
for an Expedition; to buy up a great number of 
Waggons and Carriage-Horfes ; to form large 
Magazines of Corn, that they might have fufficient 
to fupply them in their March; to eftablifh Peace 
and Amity with the neighbouring States. They 
imagined two Years would be fufficient for thefe 
Preparations, and obliged themfelves by a Law to 
begin their March on the third. The whole Ma- 
nagement of this Defign was committed to Orgeto- 
rix, who undertook an Embafly to the neighbour- 
ing States. On this Occafion he perfuaded Cafi- 
cus, the Son of Catamantales, of the Nation of the 
Sequani, whofe Father had for many Years 
enjoyed the Sovereignty over that People, and 
been ftiled Friend and Ally by the Senate of 
Rome, to poffefs himfelf of the fupreme Authority 
in his own Country, which his Father had held be- 
fore him. He likewife perfuaded Dummnorix the 
Eduan, the Brother of Divitiacus, who was at that 
time the leading Man in his own State, and greatly 
beloved by the People, to attempt the fame among 
the Ædyuans : and the more to fecure him to his 
Jntereft, gave him his Daughter in Marriage, a 
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BOOK fold them, ‘“ That they might with the gréateft 
I. & Facility accomplifh their Dédfigns ; ds he was 
Lienyre cc himfelf affiired of attaining the fupremé Autho- 
& rity im his own State, which was without Dif-- 
<< pute the moft powérful and confiderable of all 
c Gaal; and would then employ his whole Inte- 
« reft and. Forces, to eftablifh them in their re- 
“¢ fpective Sovereignties.” Moved by thefe Con- 
fiderations, they reciprocally bound themfelvés by 
a folemn Oath ; not.doubting, when they had once 
attained the chief Sway in their feveral States, with 
the ‘united Forces of three fuch powetful and 
mighty Nations, to render themfelves Mafters of 
all Gaul. The Helvetians haviag Notice of this- 
Defign, obliged Orgetorix, according to the Cuftom 
_of their Country, to anfwer to the Charge brought 
againft him in, Chains: and had he been found 
guilty, the Law condemned him to be burnt alive. 
On the Day appointed for his Trial, he affembled 
all his Slaves and Domefticks, amounting to ten 
thoufand Men ; and all his Clients and Debtors, of 
which the Number was very great: By their meang 
he refcued himfelf out of the Hands of his Judges. 
While the People, provoked at this Contempt of 
the Laws, were preparing t6 fupport their Autho- 
tity by Force, and the Magittrates had affembled 
a great Number of Men for that Purpofe ; Orgeto- 
tix died: Nor are the He/vetians without Sufpicion 

of his having made away with himfelf. 


NI _ IV. Arrer his Death, the Helvetians fill còn- 
tinued to profecute with the fame Diligence, the De- 
fign they had formed of quitting their Country. 
When they had completed their Preparations, they 

_ fet fire to all their Towns, to the Number of 
twelve; tò their Boroughs and Villages, which 
amounted to four hundred’; and to their. other pri- 
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vate Buildings. They likewife burnt all their BOOK 
Corn, except what they had refolved to carry I. 
along with them; that having no Hope of re-“"“~™ 
turning totheir own Country, they might be the 
more difpofed to confront all Dangers. Each Man 
had Ordersto carry out with him Provifions for three 
. Months. The Reuraci, Tulingians, and Latobrigians, 
neighbouring Nations, being perfuaded to follow 
the fame Counfel, likewife fet fire to their Towns 
and Villages, and joined with them in the Ex- 
pedition. The Botans too, who had formerly in- . 
habited beyond the Rébine, and paffing over into 
Noricum, had fettled in that Country, and poffeffed 
themfelves of Noreia its Capital City, were affo» 
ciated into the Defign. 


V. Tuere were only two Ways by which they 
could march. out of their own Country: One — 
through the Territories of the Sequani, between 
‘Mount Jura and the Rhone, narrow and difficult, 
infomuch that in fome Places a fingle File of 
Waggons could hardly pafs. The impending 
Mountain was befides very hich and fteep, fo that 
a handful of Men was fufficient to ftop them. 
The other lay’ thraugh our Province, far eafier 
and readier; becaufe the Rone, which flows be- 
tween the Confines of the Helvetians and. Allobro- 
gians, a People lately fubjected to the Romans, 
was in {fome Places fordable: And Geneva, a 
frontier Town of the Allobrogians, adjoining to the 
Territories of the Helvetians, had a Bridge belong- 
ing to this laft People. They therefore doubted. 
not, either of perfuading the Allobrogians, who. 
as yet feemed to bear no great Affection to the. 
People of Rome; or at leaft of obliging them by 
Force, to grant them a. Paffage through their 
Territories. Every thing being now ready for the 
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BOO K Expedition, they appointed a Day for their general 

I. Rendezvous on the Banks of the Rhexe. ‘The Day 

Lemy fixed on was the Twenty-eighth of March, in the 
Confulfhip of L. Pifo and A. Gabinius, 


VI. Cæsar having notice of thefe Proceed- 
ings, and that it was the Defign of the Helvetians 
to attempt a Paffage through the Province, ha- 
ftened his Departure from Rome; and pofting by 
great Journeys into farther Gaul, came to Geneva. 
He began with breaking down the Bridge over 
the Rbone; and as there was at that time but one 
Roman ` Legion in Tranfalpine Gaul, he ordered 

z great Levies to be made throughout the whole 
Province. The Helvetians being informed of his 
Arrival, deputed feveral Noblemen of the firft 

Rank, with Numeius and Veredoétius at their head, 

to wait upon him in the Name of the State, and 
reprefent, ** that they meant not to offer the leaft 
«Injury to the Roman Province; that Neceflity 
¢ alone had determined them to the Defign of 
‘¢ paffing through it, becaufe they had no other 
way by which to direét their March ; that they 
therefore intreated they might have his Per- 
miffion for that purpofe.” But Cefar bearing 
in mind, that L. Cafius the Conful had been flain, 
and his Army routed, and made to pafs under 
the Yoke by the Helvetians, did not think proper 
to grant their Requeft. Neither could he perfuade 
himfelf, that Men fo ill affected to the People of 
Rome, if permitted to pafs through the Province, 
would abftain from Acts of Hoftility and Vio- 
Jence. However, that he might gain time, till the 
‘Troops he had ordered to be raifed could affemble ; 
he told the Ambaffadors he would confider of their 
‘Demand, and that if they returned by the Nine- 
teenth of April, they fhould have his final Anfwer. 


Meanwhile 
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Meanwhile with the Legion he then had, and BOO 
the Soldiers that came into him from all Parts. |. 
of the Province, he ran a Wall fixteen Feet high, 

and nineteen Miles. in length, with a Ditch, from 

the Lake Lemanus into which the Rhone difcharges 
itfelf, to Mount Yura, which divides the Territories 

of the Sequani from the Helvetians. This Work 
finifhed, he raifed Redoubts from fpace to fpace, 
and manned them with Troops, that if the Enemy 
fhould attempt to force a Paffage, he might be 

in a condition to hinder them. When the Day 
appointed came, and the Ambaffadors returned for 

an Anfwer, he told them; that he could not, con- 
fiftent with the Ufage and Behaviour of the People 

of Rome on the like Occafions, grant any Troops 

a Paffage through the Province: and fhould they 
attempt it by Force, he let them fee he was pre- 
pared to oppofe them. | 


VII. Tue Helvetians driven from this Hope, 
endeavourd to force the Paffage of the River ; fome 
with Boats coupled together, or Floats which they 
had prepared in great Numbers; others by the 
Fords of the Rhone, where was the leaft Depth of 
Water ; fometimes by Day, but -oftener in the 
Night: but being repulfed by the Strength of the 
Works, the Concourfe of the Troops, and the 
Difcharge of Darts, they at lait abandoned the 
Attempt. There was ftill one Way left through 
the Territories of the Sequani, by which however, 
without the Confent of the Natives, they could 
net march, becaufe of the Narrownefs of the Pafs. 
As they were not able to prevail by their own 
Application, they fent Ambaffadors to Dumnorix 
the Ziduan, that thro’ his Interceffion they might 

obtain this Favour of the Sequani. Dumnorix by 
~ his Popularity and Generofity had great Influence 
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BOOK with the Sequani,: and ‘was alfo well affected to the 
Heloetians, becaufe from among them hehad marri- 
ed the Daughter of Orgetorix. Befides, urged by 
ambitious Views, he was framingtohimfelf Schemes 
of Power, and wanted to have as many States as 
poffible bound to him by Offices of Kindnefs. He 
therefore charged himfelf with the Negotiation, 
obtained for the Helvetians the Liberty of paffing 
through the Territories of the Sequani, and en- 
gaged the two Nations mutually to give Hoftages. 
The Sequaxi, not to moleft the Helvetians in their 
March; and the Helvetians, to pafs without offer- 
ing any Infule or Injury to the Country. 


VII. Cæsar foon had Intelligence of their 
March, and that they now defigned to pafs through 
the Country of the Sequani and dxans into the 
Territories of the Santones, which border upon 
thofe of the Tolofatians, a State that makes Part of 
the Raman Province. Should this happen, he fore- 
faw many Inconveniencies likelf to arife, from the 
Neighbourhood of a warlike and difaffected People, 
ia an open and plentiful Country. For thefe Re- 
fons he gave the Command of the new Works he 
had raifed to T. Labienus his Lieutenant, and he 
hamfelf haftened by great Journeys into . Italy. 
There he raifed two Legions, and drew three 
more, that were cantoned round /(quilea, out of 
their Winter-quarters ; and with thefe five Legions, 
toak the neareit way over the Alps into farther Gaul. 
The Centrones, Graioceli, and Caturigians, feizing 
the higher Grounds, endeavoured to oppofe his 
March. But having repulfed them in feveral 
Encounters, he in feven Days after {etting out 
from -Ocelam, a City in the extreme-Confines of the 
nearer Province, arrived. among theVecentians, whofe 
Territories lie within the farther Province. Thence 
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he ledhis Armyinto the Country of the Mlobrogians;BO OK. 
_ andcroffing their Territories, entered upon the Lands 

of the Segufians. Thefearethe firftonthe other fidethe mvs, 
Rhone; beyond the Boundaries of the Roman Province, 


IX. Tue Helvetians had by this Time marched. 
their Forces through the narrow Pafs of Mount. 
Jura, and the Territories of the Sequani; and were 
come into the Country of the Æduans, plundering 
their Lands. The Æduans, unable to defend 
themfelves and Poffeffions from the Violence of 
their Enemies, fent Ambafladors to Cefar to re- 
queft Aid. They told him, ‘* That fuch at all times 
‘¢ had been their Merit with the People of Rome, 
*¢ that they might challenge greater Regard, than to 
€ have their Lands laid wafte, their Children led 
“« into Captivity, and their Towns affaulted and 
“ taken, almoft in the very Sight of a Roman 
« Army.” At the fame time alfo the Ambarri, 
Friends and Allies of the Æduans, fent to inform 
him: ‘* That compelled to abandon the open Coun- 
“ try, they could hardly defend their Towns from 
“© the Rage of the Enemy.” The lobrogians like- 
wife, who had Dwellings and Pofieffions beyond 
the Rhone, fled to him for Protection, and affured 
him; ‘* That there was nothing left them but a 
“« naked and defolateCountry.” Whereupon Cz/ar, 
moved by thefe Complaints and Remonttrances, 
refolved not to wait ’till the Fortunes of his Allies 
fhould be confumed, and the Helvetians arrive in 
the Territories of the Santones. 


a 


X. Tue River “var flows into the Rhone, thro’ 
the Confines of the Ædnans and Sequani, with a 
Current incredibly fmooth and gentle, infomuch 
that it is impoflible to diftinguifh by the Eye, 
which way its Waters glide, The Helvetians were 

at 
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BOOK at this time employed in paffing it on Floats and 
I. aBridge of Boats. When Cefar was informed by- 
ty his Spies, that three Parts of their Forces were got 
over the River, and that the fourth ftill remained 
on this Side; he left his Camp about midnight 
with three Legions, and came up with the Party 
of the Enemy that had not yet paffed. As he 
found them unprepared, and incumbered with their 
Baggage, he attacked them immediately, and kill- 
ed a great Number on the Spot. The reft fied, 
and fheltered’ themfelves in the neareft Woods. 
. This was called the Tigurine Canton, being one of 
the four into which the whole Body of the Helve- 
tians are divided. ‘This very Canton, in the Me- 
mory of our Fathers, marching out of their own 
Territories, had vanquifhed and killed the Conful 
` L. Caffius, and obliged his Army to pafs under the 
Yoke. Thus, whether by Chance or the Direc- 
tion of the immortal Gods, that Part of the Hel- 
vetian State which had brought fo fignal a Calamity 
‘upon the Roman People, were the firft to feel the 
Weight of their Refentment. In this Ce/ar aveng- 
ed not only the publick, but likewife his own do- 
meftick Injuries; becaufe in the fame Battle with 
Caffius, was flain alfo L. Pifo his Lieutenant, the 

Grandfather of L. Pifo, Cefar’s Father-in-law. 


XI. Arrer this Battle, that he might come 
up with the remaining Forces of the Helvetians, 
he caufed a Bridge to be made acrofs the “ar, 
and carried over his Army. The Helvetians dif- 
mayed at his fudden Approach, as he had fpent 
only one Day in paffing the River, which they had 
with the utmoft Difficulty accomplifhed in twenty, 
fent an Embafly to him, at the head of which was 
Divico, who had been General of the Helvetians in 
the War againft Cafius. We addrefled Cefar to 
ot | this 
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this Effect: «<. That if the People of Rome were BOOK - 
« difpofed to conclude a Peace with the Helvetians, L 
« they would go and fettle in whatever Country 

“© Cefar fhould think fit to affign them: but if 

« they perfifted in the Defign of making War, he 

« would do well to call to mind the ancient Dif- 

« grace of the Roman People, and the Valour of 

« the Helvetic Nation: That in having furprifed 

« one of the Cantons, while the others, who had 

« pafied the River, could not return to fuccour 

& it, there was no Reafon to be much elated on . 

« the Advantage, nor to defpife his Enemies: 

« That the Helveians had learned of their Ance- 

« ftors, to depend more on Courage than on Cun- 

« ning and Ambuthes ; and it therefore imported 

« him to beware, not to render the Place where 

« they were then pofted famous and memorable 

« with Pofterity, by a new Defeat of the Romar 

“ People, and the Deftruction of their Army.” 


XII. To this Cefar replied: “ That he there- 

« fore the lefs doubted of the Iffue, as he well 
« knew all the Circumftances of the Affair to 
« which the He/vetians referred; and refented them 
«© the more ftrongly, as they had happened unde- 
4° fervedly to the Roman People: That had they 
“ been confcious of any Injury on their Side, it 
“© would have been eafy for them to have kept up- 
4 ontheir Guard; but herein were they deceived, 
4 that neither did they know of any thing which 
“ might give them caufe of Fear, nor could they 
« apprehend’ they had any thing to fear without 
<“ caufe: That fuppofing him inclined to overlook 
‘¢ old Injuries, could they expect he would alfo 
s forget their late Infults, in attempting, againft 
s his Will, to force a Paffage through the Pro- 
& vince, and laying wafte the ‘Territories of the 
JEAUGMS 
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BOOK * Æduans, Ambarri, and Allobrogians? ‘That their 

I.  ‘ boafting fo infolently of their Victory, and won- 

toy << dering that Vengeance had been deferred fo 

«© long, were a new Set of Provocattons. But 

«e they ought to remember, that the immortal 

“© Gods were fometimes wont to grant long Im- 

«¢ punity, and a great run of Profperity to Men, 

«© whom they purfued with the Punifhment of their 

«© Crimes, that by the fad Reverfe of their Condi- 

« tion, Vengeance might fall the heavier. Tho’ 

«< chefe were juft Grounds of Refentment, yet, if 

«© they would fatisfy the Aduans and their Allies 

“‘ for the Ravages committed in their Country, 

“ as likewife the ///cbrogians, and give Hoftages 

“ for the Performance of their Promifes, he was 

“© ready to conclude a Peace with them.” Divico 

replied: ‘* That fuch were the Inftitutions of 

« the Helvetians, derived from their Anceftors, 

s that they had been accuftomed to receive, not 

“ to give Hoftages ; and that no body knew it bet- 

“ ter than the Romans.” Having returned this 
Anfwer, he departed. 


XII. Tue next Day they decamped. Cefer 
did the fame ; and ordered all the Cavalry, whom, 
to the Number of four thoufand, he had raifed in 
the Province, and drawn together from the Æ- 
duans and their Allies, to go before, and obferve 
the Enemy’s March. But preffing too clofe upon 
their Rear, they were obliged to engage in a dif- 
advantageous Place, and loft a few Men. ‘The 
Helvetians, encouraged by this Succefs, as having, 
wtih no more than five hundred Horfe, repulfed {fo 
great a Multitude, began to face us more boldly, 
and fometimes to fally from their Rear, and attack 
our Van. Cæfar kept back his Men from fight- 
ing; thinking it fufficient for the prefent, to ftrait- 
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ën the Enemy’s Forages, and prevent their ravage- B OOK 
ing and plundering the Country. In this manner I. 
the Armies marched for fifteen Days together; in- wym.J 
fomuch that between our Van, and the Rear of the 
Helvetians, the Diftance did not exceed five or fix 

Miles. 


XIV. In the mean time Cefar daily prefféd the 
Æduans for the Corn which they had promifed in 
the name of the Publick. For by realon of the 
Coldnefs of the Climate, (Gaul, as we have faid, 
lying confiderably to the North,) he was fo far 
from finding the Corn ripe in the Fields, that 
there was not even fufficient Forage for the Horfes. . 
Neither could he make ufe.of thofe Supplies which 
came to him by the way of the rar, becaufe the 

° Helvetians had turned off from the River, and he 
was determined not to leave them. The Aduans 
put him off from day to day with fair Speeches ; 
fometimes pretending that it was bought up, and 
ready to be fent; fometimes, that it was actually 
on the way. But when he faw no End of thele 

Delays, and that the Day approached for deliver- 
ing out Corn to the Army ; calling together their 

Chiefs, of whom he had a great Number in his 
Camp; among the reft Divitiacus, and Léfcus their 
fupreme Magiftrate, who is ftiled Vergobret in the 
Language of the Country, and created yearly, 
with a Power of Life and Death; he feverely in- 
veighed againft them: ‘* That at a time when 
& Corn was neither to be procured for Money, nor 
<< had out of the Fields, in fo urgent a Conjunc- 

£ ture, and while the Enemy was fo near, they 
< had not taken care to fupply him ;” adding, 

c that as he had engaged in that War chiefly at 
<< their Requeft, he had the greater Reafon to 

= complain of their abandoning him.” | 

: XV. Upon 
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BOOK XV. Upon this, Lifcus, moved by Cez/ar’s 
I. Speech, thought proper to declare what he had hi- 
therto concealed : “< That there were {fome among 

& them whofe Authority with the People was very 

& great; and who, tho’ but private Men, had 

& yet more Power than the Magiftrates themfelves: 

& That thefe, by artful and feditious Speeches, a- 

<< Jarmed the Multitude, and perfuaded them to 

<< keep back their Corn ; infinuating, that if their 

& own State could not obtain the Sovereignty of 

< Gaul, it would be better: for them to obey the 

<c Helvetians, Gauls like themfelves, than the Ro- 

< mans, there not being the leat Reafon to que- 

« ftion, but thefe laft, after having fubdued the 
Helvetians, would, along with the reft of Gaul, 
deprive the Ædyuans alfo-of their Liberty : That 
the very fame Men gave Intelligence to the Ene- 
my of all the Defigns of the Romans, and what- 
{oever was tranfacted in their Camp; his Au- 
thority not being fufficient to reftrain them: 
Nay, that tho’ compelled by neceffity, he had 
now made a Difcovery of the whole matter to 
Cefar, he was not ignorant of the Danger to 
which he expofed himfelf by fuch a Conduct ; 
and had, for that reafon, chofen to be filent, as 
«< long as he thought it confiftent with the Safety 

& of the State.” Cz/er perceived, that Dumnorix, 
the Brother of Diévitiacus, was pointed at by this 
Speech. But as he was unwilling that thefe Mat- 
ters fhould be debated in the Prefence of fo many 
Witneffes, he fpeedily difmiffed the Council, re- 
taining only Li/cus. He then queftion’d him apart 
on what he had juft faid, and was anfwered with 
greater Courage and Freedom. He put the fame 
Queftions to others alfo in private, who all con- 
firmed the Truth of what had been told him : 
s That Dumnorix was a Man of an enterprifing 
E s¢ Spirit, 
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b: Spirit, fond of Revolutions, and in great fa-BOOK 
« vour with the People, becaufe of his Liberality: E 
«< That he had for many Years farmed the Cu- 
“© ftoms, and other publick Revenues of the Æ- 
<< duanss at a very low price; no one daring to 
‘© bid againft him: ‘That by this means he had 
‘© confiderably increafed his Eftate; and was en- 
s% abled to extend his Bounty to all about him: 
‘s That he conftantly kept a great Number of 
‘© Horfemen in Pays who attended him wherever 
sc he went: That his Intereft was not confined 
« merely to his own Country, but extended like- 
<< -wife to the neighbouring States: That the better 
& to. fupport this Intereft, he had married his 
« Mother to a Man of principal Rank and Aus 
‘¢ thority among the Biturigians, had himfelf tak- 
« en a Wife from among the Helvetians, and 
< matched his Sifter and the reft of his Kindred 
« into other the moft powerful States: That he 
« favoured and wifhed well to the Helvetians on 
« the {core of that Alliance, and perfonally hated 
<c Cæfar, and the Romans, becaufe by their Arrival 
«his Power had been diminifhed, and Divitiacus | 
«c his Brother reftored to his former Credit and 
« Authority: That fhould the Romans be over~ 
« thrown, he was in great hopes of obtaining the 
c Sovereignty by means of the Helvetians. On 
s the contrary, fhould they prevail, he muft not 
<< only give up thefe Hopes, but even all Expecta- 
sc tion of retaining the Influence he had already 
< acquired.” Cefar likewife found upon Inquiry, 
that in the laft Engagement of the Horfe, Dum- 
norix, who commanded the Aduan Cavalry, was 
the firft that fled, and by that flight ftruck a Ter- 
ror into the reft of the Troops. 


Vor. I. G XVI, 
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BOOK XVI. Tuese things appearing, and other ur 
I. doubted Circumftances concurring to heighten his 
mv Sufpicions : That he had procured for the Helve- 
tians a Paffage through the Territories of the Se 
gaani : That. he had effected an Exchange of Ho- 
{tages between the two Nations: That he had 
done all this not only without Permiffion from him, 
or his own State, but even without their Know- 
ledge and Participation: That he was accufed by 
the chief Magiftrate of the Aduans: They feem- 
ed altogether a fufficient ground to Cæfar, why 
he fhould either himfelf take cognizance of the 
Matter, or order the State to proceed againft him. 
‘One thing, however, ftill kept .him in fufpence ; 
the Confideration of his Brother Drvitiacas, a Man 
of fingular Probity, Juftice, and. Moderation ; 
a faithful Ally of the Roman People, and on the 
foot of Friendfhip with Cefar. That he might 
not therefore give offence to one for whom he had 
fo great a Value: before he took any farther Step 
in the Affair, he fent for Divitiacas; and having 
yemoved the ufual Interpreters, addrefied him. by 

` C. Valerius Procillus, a Prince of the Province of 
Gaul, his intimate Friend, in whom he repofed the 
greateft Confidence. He put him in mind of what. 
had been faid of Dumnorix in his own prefence. im 
the Council of the Gauls, and repeated the frefh 
Complaints made to himfelf againft him in private. 
He urged, and even requefted, that without Of- 
fence to him, he might either proceed againft him 
himfelf, or order the State to take the Matter un- 
der Confideration. Divitiacus embracing Cefar 
with many Tears, begged him not to take any fe- 
vere Refolution againft his Brother. .“ He was 
“¢ fenfible,” he told him, “ of the Truth of all 
“< that was alledged, and had himfelf more reafon 
s to 
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** to be diffatisfied than any Man: That at atimeBOOR 
“& when his Authority was great, both at home L. 
“© and in the other Provinces of Gaul, and his v™==d- 
& Brother but little confidered on account of his 
“© Youth, he had ufed his Interet to bring him 
s into Credit: That though Dømnorix had made 
_ & ufe of that Power acquired by his means, to di- 
«© minifh his Favour with the People, and even to 
‘© urge on his Ruin, he neverthelefs {till found 
s< himfelf fwayed by his Affection, and a Regard 
s for the Efteem of the Publick: That fthould 
& his Brother meet with any rigorous Treatment 
“© from Cefar, while he himfelf poffeffed fo large a - 
ss fhare of his Favour, all Men would believe it 
& done with his Cenfent, and the Minds of the 
s< Gauls be for ever alienated from him.” Cefar ob- 
ferving his concern, took him by the Hand, com- 
forted him, defired him to make an end of {peaking, 
affured him, that fuch was his Regard for him, he 
would for his fake overlook not only his own In- 
juries, but even thofe of the Republick. He then 
fent for Duamnuorix, call’d him into his Brother’s 
Prefence, declared the Subjects of Complaint he 
had againft him, mentioned what he himfelf knew, 
what was laid to his Charge by the State, and ad- 
monifhed him for the future to avoid all caufe of 
Sufpicion ; adding, that -he would forgive. what 
was pait for the fake of his-Brother Divitiecus. 
He appointed, however, fome to have an Eye 
over him, that he might be informed of his Bẹ- 
haviour, and of thofe he converfed with. . ; 


~_ 


XVII. Tre fame Day, having learnt by his 
Scouts, that the Enemy had pofted themfelves un- 
der a Hill about eight Miles from his Camp, he 
fent out.a Party to view.the Ground, and examine 
the afcent of the Hill. Thefe reporting it to he 

C2 extremely 
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BOOKextremely eafy, he detached T. Labienus his Lieu- 


I. 


Miles of them. 


tenant about midnight, with two Legions, and the 
fame Guides who had examined the Ground the 
Day before; and having acquainted him with his 
Defign, ordered him to get poffeffion of the Top 
of the Hill. He himfelf fet out three Hours after 
with the reft of the Army, by the fame Rout the 
Helvetians had taken, and fent all the Cavalry be- 
fore. P. Confidius, an Officer of Reputation, who 
had ferved in the Army of L4 Sylla, and afterwards 
that of M. Craffus, advanced |with a {mall Party to 
get Intelligence. a 


XVIII. At Day-break, when Labienus had got 
pofieffion of the top of the Hill, and Czfar was 
within a Mile and a half of the Enemies Camp ; 
‘while they in the mean time, as he afterwards 
learnt from his Prifoners, knew nothing either of 
his, or Labienus’s Approach : Confidius came gallop- 
ing back,- and affured Cz/ar, that the Summit of 
the Mountain was poffefiled by the Enemy, and 
that he had feen the Gallick Arms and Enfigns 
there. Cæfar retired to .a neighbouring Hill, and 
drew. up his Men in order of Battle. Labienus, 
whofe Inftructions were, not to engage the Enemy 
till he faw the reft of the Army approaching their 
Camp, that the Attack might be made on all Sides 
at the fame time; having gained the Top of the 


. Hill, waited. the Arrival of our., Men, without 


ftirring from his Poft. At length, when the Day 
was far fpent, Cefar underftood by his Spies, that 
Labienus was in poffeffion of the Mountain, that 
the Enemy . had decamped, and that Confdius, 
blinded by Fear, had reported what he never faw. 
The reft of that Day he followed the Enemy at 
the ufual Diftance, and encamped within three 


l XIX. Tue 
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XIX. Tue Day after, as the time drew nearBOOK: 
for delivering out Corn to the Army, and as he I. 
was not above eighteen Miles from Bibrafie the meve 
Capital of the Aduans, where he hoped to find 
fufficient Supplies for the Subfiftence of his Troops; 
he quitted the Purfuit of the Helvetians, and di- 
rected his March thither. The Enemy being in- 
formed of this Motion by fome Deferters, who 
had belonged to the Troop of L. Emilius, an Ofii- 
cer of Horfe among the Gauls; and either afcrib- 
ing it to Fear in the Romans, the rather, becaufe 
they had not attacked them the Day before, though 
poffefied of the higher Ground ; or flattering them- 
felves with the Hopes of intercepting their Provi- 
fions: all on a fudden changed their Refolution, 
and inftead of continuing their former March be- 
gan to purfue and harrafs our Rear. Ce/ar obferv- 
ing this, retired to a neighbouring Hill, and fent 
his Cavalry to fuftain the Charge of the Enemy. 
In the mean time he drew up his four veteran Le- 
gions in three Lines towards the middle of the 
-Hill; in fuch-a manner, that the two Legions 
newly raifed in Ci/alpine Gaul, and all the Auxilia- 
ries, were pofted above them; and the whole 
Mountain was covered with his Troops. He or- 
dered all the Baggage to be brought into one 
Place, and committed it to the Charge of thofe 
who ftood on the upper Part of the Hill. The 
Helvetians following with all their Forces, drew 
their Carriages likewife into one Place; and hav- 
ing repulfed our Cavalry, and formed themfelves 
into a Phalanx, advanced in clofe Order to attack 
our Van. 


~N 


XX. Cæsar having firft fent away his own 
Hiorfe, and afterwards thofe of all. his Officers, 
that by making the Danger equal, no Hope might . 

C 3 remain 
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BOOKremain but in Victory ; encouraged his Men, and 
I: began theCharge. The Romans, who fought. with 
fev the Advantage of the higher Ground, pouring 
their Darts upon the Enemy from above, eafily 
broke their Phalanx; and then fell upon them 
Sword in Hand. What greatly incumbered the. 
Gauls in this Fight, was, that their Targets being 
many of them pierced and pinned together by the 
Javelins of the Romans, they could neither draw 

out the Javelins, becaufe forked at the Extremity, 

hor act with Agility in the Battle, becaufe deprived 

in a manner of the ufe of their left Arms: fo 
that many, after long toffing their Targets to and 

fro to no purpofe to difengage them, chofe rather 

to throw them away, and expofe themfelves with- 

out Defence to the Weapons of their Enemies. 

At length however, being overpowered with 
Wounds, they began to give ground; and obferv- 

ing a Mountain at about a Mile’s diftance, gradually 
retreated thither. Having gained the Mountain, 

and our Men purfuing them; the Boians and Telin- 
gians, who to the Number of fifteen thoufand 
covered their Retreat, and ferved as a Guard to 
their Rear, falling upon the Romans in Flank as 
they advanced, began to furround them. This 
being perceived by the Helwetians, who had retired 

to the Mountain, they again returned upon us, 

and renewed the Fight. The Romans facing about, 
charged the Enemy in three Bodies; their firft and 
fecond Liné making head againft thofe who had 
been forced to retreat, and their third fuftaining 

the Affaule of the Botens and Tulingians. The 
Battle was bloody, and continued for a long time 
doubtful; but the Enemy being at laft obliged to 
give way, one. Part withdrew towards the Hill 
‘whither they had- before retreated, and the reft 
theiteréd'themielves behind the Carriages. Dur- 


ing 
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ing this whole Adtion, tho’ itla fted from oneBOOK ` 
‘o’ clock in the Afternoon till Evening, no Man 
faw the Back of an Enemy. The Fight was re- =v% 
newed with great Obftinacy at the-Carriages, and 
-continued till the Night was far fpent: for the Gauls 
‘making ufe- of their Carts by way of a Rampart, 
darted their Javelins upon us from above; and 
‘fome thrufting their Lances through the Wheels of 
the Waggons, wounded our Men. After a long 
Difpute, we at laft got poffeffion of their Baggage 
and Camp. A Son and Daughter of Orgetorix 
were found among the Prifoners. Only an hun- 
dred and twenty thoufand of the Enemy furvived 
this Defeat; who retreating all that Night, and 
` continuing their March without Intermiffion, ar- 
rived on the fourth Day in the Territories of the 
Lingones. The Romans mean-while made no At- 
tempt to purfue them ; the Care of their Wounded, 
and of burying their Dead, obliging them to conti- 
nue upon the Spot three Days. Cæfar fent Let- 
ters and Mefléngers to the Lingones, not to fur- 
nifh them with Corn or other Neceffaries, if they 
would avoid drawing upon themfelves the fame 
Treatment with the Fugitives ; and after a Re- 
pofe of three Days, fet forward to purfue them 
with all-his Forces. 


XXI. Tue - Helvetians, compelled by an ex- 
treme Want of all Things, fent Ambafiadors to 
him to treat about a Surrender. Thefe meeting him 
on the Way, and throwing themfelves at his Feet; 
in fuppliane Terms, and with many Tears, begged 
for Peace. Cefar gave them no exprefs Anfwer 
at that time; only ordered the Helvetians to wait 
for him in the Place where they then were, which 
they did accordingly. Upon his Arrival, he de- 
manded Hoftages, their Arms, and the Slaves 
| C4 who 
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/ BOOKwho had deferted to their Camp. As the Execu- 
= I tion of all this took up fome time; about four 
bey thoufand Men of the Canton called Urbigenus, 

| either fearing Punifhment fhould they deliver up 
their Arms, -op induced by the Hopes of efcaping; 
becaufe in fo great a Multitude they fancied their 
Flight might be concealed, nay perhaps remaip 
altogether unknown ; {tole opt of the Camp in the 
beginning of the Night, and took the Rout of 
Germany and the Rhine. Cefar being informed of 
it, difpatched Orders to thofe through whofe Ter- 
titories they muft pafs, to ftop and fend them 
back wherever they fhould be found, if they meant 
to acquit themfelves of favouring their Efcape. 
He was obeyed, and the fugitive Urbigenians were 
treated as Enemies. All the reft, upon delivering 
the Hoftages that were required of them, their 
Arms, and the Deferters, were admitted to a Syr- 
render. The Helvetians, Tulingians, and Latobri- 
gians, had Orders to return to their pwn Country, 
and rebuild the Towns and Villages they had burnt. 
And becaufe having loft all their Corn, they were 
pitterly without the means of fubfifting themfelves, 
he gave it in charge to the lobrogians to fupply 
them. Cz/far’s Defign jn this was, that the Lands 
deferted by the Helvetians might not, be left vacant, 
left the Germans beyond the Rbine, drawn by the 
Goodneis of the Soil, fhould be tempted to feize 
them, and thereby became Neighboyrs to the Ao; 
brogians and the Romas Province in Gaul. The 
Beians, at the Requeft of the Aduans, who efteem- 
ed them highly pn account of their Valour, were 
permitted to fettle in their Territories; where they 
affigned them Lands, and by degrees admitted them 
to all the Rights and Privileges of Natives. A 
Roll was found in the Hélvetian Camp, written in 

_ Greek Characters, and brought to Ce/ar. It cqntained. 
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4 Lift of all who had fet out upon this Expedition B O OK 
capable of bearing Arms; likewife of the Children, | 
Women, and old Men. By this it appeared, 

that the Number of the He/vetians was two hun- 

dred and fixty-three thoufand, of the Tukngians 
thirty-fix -thoufand, of the Latobrigians fourteen 
thoufand, of the Rauraci twenty-three thoufand, 

of the Botans thirty-two thoufand; in all three 
hundred and fixty-eight thoufand, of which 
ninety-two thoufand were fit to bear Arms. A 
Review being made by Cz/ar’s Command, of thofe 

that returned to their own Country, the Number - 

was found to be an hundred and ten thoufand. 


XXII. Tue War withthe He/vetians being ended, 
Ambaffladors from all Parts of Gaul, Men of prin- 
cipal Confideration ‘in their feveral States, waited 
upon Cefar to congratulate his -Succefs. They told 
him; ‘* That tho’ they were fenfible the People 
“ of Rome, in the War againft the Helvetians, 
“ meant chiefly to avenge the Injuries formerly 
“ received from that Nation, yet had the Event of 
* it been highly advantageous to all Gaul; be- 
* caufe in a time of full Profperity, the Helvetians 
“ had left their Territories withdefign tomake War . 
“ upon the other States ; that having brought them 
s under Subjection, they might choofe themfelves 
‘<a Habitation at pleafure, and render all the reft 
“ of the Country tributary.” They requefted, 
“« That they might have his Permiffion to hold by 
s a Day prefixed, a genera] Affembly of all the 
{© Provinces of Gaul ; there being fome things they 
s wanted to difcufs and propofe to him, which 
‘¢ concerned: the whole Nation in common.” 
Leave being granted accordingly, they fixed the 
Day for the Affemibly, and bound themfelves by 
an Qath, not to difcover their Deliberations to 

. anys 
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BOOK any, unlefs named. for that purpofe by gen era 
Confent. 


XXIII Upon the rifing of the Council, the 
fame Chiefs of the States as before, returned to 
Cefar, and begged to be admitted to confer with 
him in private,.of Matters that regarded their 
own and the common Safety. Their Defire being 
granted, they all threw themfelves at his Feet, and 
with Tears reprefented ; “ That it was of no lefs 
*¢ Importance to them to have their prefent De- 
‘* liberations kept fecret, than. to fucceed in the 
“ Requeft they were going to make; becaufe 
s fhould any Difcovery happen, they were in 
s danger of being expofed to the utmoft Cruelties.” 
Divitiacus the Æduan {poke in the name of the reft. 

_ Hetoldhim ; ‘* That two Faétions divided all Gaul ; 
* one headed by the Æduans, the other by the 
s< Averni ; that after a Contention of many Years 
* between thefe for the Superiority, the verni 
“and Sequani came at laft to a Refolution of 
t calling in the Germans : That at firft only fifteen 
s thoufand had crofied the Rbine; but being a 
“s wild and favage People, and greatly liking 

. “ the Cuftoms, Manners, and plenteous Country 

« of the Gauls, others foon followed ; infomuch 

“* that at prefent there were not lefs than an hundred 

& and twenty thoufand of them in Gaul: That 
© the Æduans, and their Allies, had frequently 
“* tried their Strength againft them in Battle ; but 

“« by a Succeffion of Defeats. had loft all their 

“ Nobility, Senate, and Cavalry: That broken 

“ by thefe Calamities and Loffes, tho’ formerly 

“« they had held the firt fway in Gaui, both by 

' © their own ‘Valour, and the Favour and 
“ Friendfhip of the People of Rome, yet now they 
“ were reduced to the neceflity of fending their 
| OO /  * © principa 
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t: principal Noblemen as Hoftages to the Segaani, BOOK 
‘© and of obliging themfelves by an Oath, neither 
“© to demand their Hoftages back, nor implore the “¥™ 
«© Affiftance of the Roman People, nor refufe a per- 
*¢ petual Submiffion to the Dominion and Autho- 
«c rity of the Sequani : That he alone of all the 
‘© AA duans had refufed to take the Oath, or give 
£s his Children for Hoftages, and on that account 
& had fled his Country, and came to Rome to im- 
& plore the Affiftance of the Senate ; as being the 
“ only Man in the State, whom neither Obligation 

' & of Oath, nor the Reftraint of Hoftages, with- 
& held from fuch a Step: That after all it had 
< fared worfe with the victorious Sequani, than with 
* the vanquifhed Æduans ; becaufe riovifias King 
«c of the Germans had feated himfelf in their Terri- 
*s tories; had feized a third of their ia the 
& moft fertile in all Gaal, and now orderett them 
** to give up another third in behalf of the Ha- 
&¢ rudes, who had paffed the Réine a few Months 
é before with twenty-four thoufand Men, and 
« wanted a Settlement and Habitations : That ina 
& few Yearg all the native Gayi’ would be driven 
s¢ from their: Territories, and all the Germans tranf- 
& plant themfelves over the Rhine, the Climate 
& being far fuperior to that of their own Country, 
s and the way of living not admitting a Com- 
s parifon: That rioviffus, ever fince the Defeat 
* of the Gaæis at Amagetobria, had behaved: with 
& unheard-of Tyranny. and Haughtinefs, demands- | 
<< ing the Children of the firft Nobility as Hoftages, 
<< and exercifing all manner of Cruelties upon 
é them, if his Orders were not implicitly followed 
& in every thing: That he was a Man of a favas’, 
€c paffionate, and ‘imperious Character, wh. :e 
sc Government was no longer to be bor; and u.:- 
$* lefs fome refource was found in Czar and t.s 
«< Peop.e 
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BOOK s- People of Rome, the Gauls muft all follow the 
I. s Example of the Helvetians, and like them aban- 
“vw cc: don their Country, in order to find fome other 
-<+ Habitation and Settlement, remote from the 

“© Germans, wherever Fortune fhould point it 

“out to them : That were thefe Complaints and 

c Repreferitations to come to the Knowledge of 

«© Arioviftus, he made no doubt of his inflicting the 

« feveret Punifhments upon all the Hoftages in 

« bis Hands: but that it would be eafy for 

« Cejar, by his own Authority, and that of the 

«© Army he commanded; by the fame of his late 

s¢ Victory, and the Terror of the Roman Name ; to 

‘© hinder any more Germans from paffing the Rhine, 

“ and to defend Gaul from the Infultsot Aricviftas.” 


XXIV. Wen Divitiacas had made an end of 
fpeaking; all who were prefent, with many Tears, 
began to implore Cefar’s Aid. He obferved that 
the Sequani alone did nothing of all this ; but: pen» 
five, and with downcaft Looks, kept their Eyes 
fixed upon the Ground. Wondering what might 
be the Caufe, he queftioned themsupon it. StH 
they made him no Anfwer, but coritinued filent, as 
before, with the fame Air of Dejection. When he 
had interrogated them feveral ‘times, without bet 
ing able to obtain one Word in return, Drvstiacus 
the Æduan again refumed the Difcourfe, and ob: 
ferved: ‘* That the Condition of the: Sequani was 
“ by fo much more deplorable and wretched than 
“ that of the reft of the Gauls; as they alone durft 
“ not, even in fecret, complain of their Wrongs, or 
t€ apply any where for Redrefs ; and no lefs dreaded 
« the Cruelty of . Arieviffus, when abfent,. than if 
“« actually prefent before their Eyes : That other 
“ States had it ftillin their Power to efcape by Flight; 
‘¢ but the Seguasni, who had received him into their 
s Territaries, 
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«c Territories, and put him in poffeffion of all their BOO R 
Towns, were expofed upon Difcovery to every i. - 
“« kind of Torment.” Cefar being made acquainted nym. 
with thefe Things, encouraged the Gauls, and | 
promifed to have a regard to their Complaints, 

He told them:..** That he was in great Hopes 

«< Arioviftus, induced by his Interceffion, and the 

« Authority of the People of Rome, would put an 

& end to his Oppreffions.” Having returned this 
Anfwer, he difmiffed the Affembly. 


XXV. Many urgent Reafons occurred upon 
this Occafion to Cefar, why he fhould confider 
ferioufly of the Propofals of the Gauls, and redrefs 
the Injuries of which they complained. He faw 
the Aduans, Friends and Allies of the People of 
Rome, held in Subjection and Servitude by the 
Germans, and compelled to give Hoftages to 
Arioviftus and the Sequani, which, in the prefent 
flourifhing State of the Roman Affairs, feemed 
highly difhonourable both to himfelf and the 
Commonwealth. He faw it likewife of dangerous 
Confequence, tofuffer the Germans by little and 
little. to tranfport themfelves. over the Rbine, and 
{fettle in great multitudes in Gaul. For that fierce 
and favage People, having once pofieffed themfelves 
of the whole Country of Gaul, were but too 
likely, after the Example of. the Yeutones and 
Cimbri, to break into the Roman Proyince, and 
thence advance to Jtaly. isfelf,; more efpecially as 
the Rhone was the only Boundary by which the 
Sequam were divided from the Territories of the 
Republick. It therefore appeared neceffary to 
provide without Delay againft thefe Evils; and the 
rather, becaufle /Arigvi/tus was become fo infolent, 
.and took fo much upon him,, that his Conduct 
was no longer to be endured. - , nn 
_ | XXVI, 
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BOOK XXVI. For thefe Reafons he thought proper to 
OL fend Ambaffadors to Ariovifus, to defire he would 
= appoint a Place for an Interview, that they mighs 
difcourfe together about fome publick Affairs of the 

higheft Importance to them both. Ariovifus re- 

plied: ‘‘ That if he had: wanted any thing of 

' & Cefar, he would himfelf have waited on him for 

«< that purpofe; and if Cefar had any thing. to 

“6 defire of him, he mutt likewife come in Perfon 

& to demand it : That for his own part, he could 

« neither venture into thefe Provinces of Gaul 

«& where Cefar commanded without an Army, 

nor bring an Army into the Field without great 
Trouble and Expence: That he befides wondered 
“6 extremely, what Bufinefs, either Cefar, or the 
“s People of Rome, could have in his Diviffon of 
« Gaul, which belong’d to him by right of Cons 
« queft.” This Anfwer being reported to Cæfar, 
he again fent an Embafly to him to this effe& ; 
s% That fince, notwithftanding the great Obligations 
‘¢ he Jay under both to himfelf and the People of 
s Rome, in having, during his Confulfhip, beea de- 
*¢ clared King and Ally by the Senate; he yet 
“© manifefted fo little Acknowledgment to either, as 
& even to refufe an Interview, and decline treating 
*< of Affairs that regarded the common Intereft, 
c thefe were the Particulars he required of him; 
$s: Firft, not to bring any more Germans over the 
66 Rhine into Gaul. Secondly, to reftore the Flor 
s ftapes he had taken.-from'the Aduans, and per- 
s mit the Sequani likewile tordo the fame. Luaftly, 
€c. to forbear all Injuries towards the Æduans, and 
s neither make War upon them nor their Allies. 
‘© That his Compliance with thefe. Conditions 
‘© would eftablifh a perpetual Friendfhip and 
“s Amity between him and the People of Rome. 
ss But if he refufed Conditions fo juft; as the 
3 | ‘© Senate 
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et Senate had decreed in the Confulfhip of M.BÖOK 
ce Meffala and M. Pifo, that whoever had the I. 

te charge of the Province of Gaul, fhould, as mev 
s far as was eonfiftent with the Intereft of the 

« Commonwealth, defend the Æduans, and the 

« other Allies of the People of Rome ; he thought 

« himfelf bound not to overlook their juft Com- 

s¢ plaints.” | | 


XXVII. To this Ariovifus replied : “ That 

& by the Laws of War, the Conqueror had a 

& right to impofe what Terms he pleafed upon the 

“ Conquered: That in confequence of this, the 

tc People of Rome did not govern the vanquifhed 

<* by the Prefcriptions of another, but according 

& to their own Pleafure : That if he did not inter- 

& meddle with the Roman Conquefts, but left them 

& to the free Enjoyment of their Rights, no more 

tc ought they to concern themfelves ‘in what. re- 

«& garded him : That the Aduans having tried the 

« Fortune of War, had been overcome and rendered 
& tributary ; and it would be the higheft Injuftice 
«c in Cefar’to offer’ at diminifhing his jut Re- 
« venues : ‘That he was refolved not to part withthe 
« Hoftages the Aduans had put into his hands; 
«© but would neverthelefs engage, neither to make 
<< War upon them nor their Allies, provided they 
“« obferved the Treaty he had made with them, 
«“ and regularly paid the Tribute agreed upon ; if 
« otherwife, the Title of Friends and Allies of the 
s People of Rome would be foundto ftand them 
s but in little ftead: That as to Ce/ar’s Menace 
“ of not - overlooking the Complaints of the 
“«< A:duans, he would have him know, no one had 
“© ever entered into a War with <Arioviftus, but to 
4 his own Deftruction: That he might when he 
s< pleafed bring it to a trial, and would, he doubted 
| < not, 
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BOOK“ not, foon-be made fenfible what the invincible 
I. <c Germans, trained. up from their Infancy in the 
tenme Exercife of Arms, and who for fourteen Years 
“¢ together had never flept under a Roof; were 
* capable of atchieving.” 


_ XXVIII. Ar the fame time that Cæfar received 
this Anfwer, Ambaffadors alfo arrived from the 
fi duans and Treviri. From the duans, to com- 
plain: ‘* Fhat the Harudes, who had lately come 
“© over into Gaul, were pljindering their Territories; 
« infomuch, that even by their Submiffions and 
« Hoftages they were not able tọ obtain Peace of 
© Arioviftus.? From the Treviri, to inform him: 
& That an hundred Cantons of the Suevians, head- 
< ed by two Brothers, Na/ua and Cimberius, were 
“ arrived upon the Banks of the Rbine, with defign 
« to crofs that River.” . Cæfar: deeply affected 
with this Intelligence, determined to undertake 
the War without delay, left this.new Band of 
Suevians, joining the old Forces of Ariovitus, fhould 
enable him to make a greater Refiftance. Having 
therefore with all diligence provided for the Sub- 
fiftence of his Army, he advanced towards him by 
great Marches. 


A 
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XXIX. Tue third Day he was informed that 
Ariovifius approached with all his Forces to take 
pofleffion of Vefontio, the Capital of the Sequani; 
and that he had already got three Days March be- 
yond his own Territories. Cæfar judged it by all 
means neceflary to prevent him in this Defign,. as 
the Town itfelf was not only full of all forts of 
warlike Ammunition, but likewife ftrongly fortified 
by Nature, and commodioufly fituated for carrying: 
onthe War. For the River Doux forming a Circle 
round it, as if defcribed with a pair of Compaffes, 
| | a leaves 
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léaves only an Jntérval of fix hundred Feet, which BOO K 
is alfo inacceffible by realon of a véry igh and fteep I- 
Mountain, whofè Roots are wafhed of each Side “w= - 
by the River. This Mountain is fhut in with a 
Wall, which forming a Citadél, joins it to the 
Fowr. Hither Cfar matched’ Day and Night 
without intermifton ; and having poffeffed himself 
of the Place, put a Garrifon into it. i 


XXX. Waist he tarried heré a few Days, to 
fërtle tlie Order of his Convoys atid Supplies, thé 
Curidfity of our Men, and the Talk of the Gauls, 
(who prdclaimed on all Occafions the prodigious 
Staturé of the Germans, their invincible Courage, 
and grèat Skill in Arms; infomuch that in the fre- 
quent Encounters with them, they had found it 
impoffible to withftand theit very Looks) fpread 
fuch a fudden Terror thro’ the whole Army, that 
they were not a little difturbed by the Apprehenfions 
t Occaftoned. This Fear firft began amongft the 
Military Tribunes, the Officers of che Allies, and 
others that had voluntarily -followed Ce/ar from 
Rome ; who being but little acquainted with military 
Affairs, lamented the great Danger to which they 
fancied themfelves expofed. Some of thefe, upon 
various Pretences, défired leave to return. Others, 
out of fhame, and unwilling to incur the fofpicion 
of Cowardife, continued in the Camp. But thefé’ 
laft, incapable of putting on a chearful Counte- 
mance, and at times even unable to fupprefs their 
Tears, fculked in their Tents, either bemoaning. 
their Fate, or difcourfing with their Companions 
upon the common Danger. Wills were made alt 
over the Camp, and the Confternation began to 
feize even thofe of more experience, the veteran 
Soldiers, the Centurions, and the Officers of thé 
Cavalry. Such among them as affected a greater 

Vout. I, . D fhew 
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BOOK hew of Refalution, faid it was not the Enemy-they 
I. feared, but the narrow Paffes and vaft Forefts 
tomy’ that lay between them. and oviftus, and the 
Difficulty there would bein furnifhing the Army 
with Provifions. Some even told Cejfar, that 
when he gave Orders for marching, the Army, 
attentive to nothing but their Fears, would refufe 

to obey. 


. XXXI. Cæsar obferving the general Confter- 
nation, called a Council of War; and having ~ 
fummoned all the Centurions of the Army to be 
prefent, inveighed againft them with great feverity ; 
for prefuming.to enquire, or at all concern them- 
felves, which way, or on what defign they were to 
march. ‘* Arioviftus.” he told them, ‘* duri 
« his Confulfhip, had earneftly fought the Al- 
s¢ jiance of the Roman People. Why therefore 
« fhould any one imagine, he would fo rafhly and 
s haftily depart from his oo. ? That on 
« the contrary, he was himfelf firmly perfuaded, 
< that as foon as he came to know his Demands, 
& and the equal Conditions he was about to pro- 
<¢ pofe tohim, he would be very far from reject- 
« ingeither his Friendfhip, or that of the People 

of Rome. But if urged on by Madnefs and 
«& Rage, he was refolved upon War, what, after 
« all, had they to be afraid of? Or why fhould 

they diftruft either theirown Bravery, or his 
Care and Conduct ? That they were to deal with 
Enemies of whom trial had been already made 
« in the memory of their Fathers, when by the 
« Victory of C. Marius over the Teutones and Cim- 
«& bri, the Army itfelf acquired no lefs Glory than 
«6 the General who commanded it: That trial 
had likewife been lately made of them in Jtaly 
in the fervile War, when they had alfe the Ad- 
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t vantage of being exercifed in the Roman Difci-BOOK 
st pline; on which Occafion it appeared, how 1. 
& much Refolation and Conftancy were able tomem, 
«c effect ; fince they had vanquifhed in the end thofe 
‘© very Enemies armed and flufhed with Victory, 
‘© whom at firft they had without Caufe dreaded 
« even unarmed. Jn fine, that they were the very 
«c fame Germans, with whom the Helvetians had {fo 
< often fought, not only in their own Country, but 
“© in Germany itfelf, and for the moft part come of. 
< victorious, tho’ they had by no means'.been a 
«< match for our Army: That if the Defeat and 
* Flight of the Gauls gave uneafinefs to any, thefe 
« would readily find upon enquiry, that Ariovifius 
“© confining himfelf many Months to his Camp 
sc and Faftneffes, and declining a general Action, 
<¢ had thereby tired out the Gauls with the length - 
« of the War; who defpairing at laft of a Battle, 
«c and beginning to difperfe, were thereupon attack- 
.& ed and routed, rather by Conduct and Craft, 
« than the fuperior Valour of the Germans. But — 
« tho’ a Stratagem of this kind might take with 
«e rude-and uncultivated People, yet could not 
«c even the German himfelf hope that it would avail 
< againft a Roman Army: That as to thofe who 
cc fheltered their Cowardife under the Pretence 
s of narrow Paffes, and the Difficulty of pro- 
« curing Provifions, he thought it argued no Gall 
<¢ Prefumption in them, either to betray fuch à 
<¢ diftruft of their General’s Conduét, or offer 
c to prefcribe to him what he ought to do: That 
<< thefe things fell properly under his Care : That 
<c the Sequani, Leuci, and Lingones were to: furnifh 
« him with Provifions: That the Corn was now 
<< ripe in the Fields; and that themfelves would 
<< foon be Judges as to what regarded the Ways : 
& That the Report of the Army’s refufing to obey 

l D2 “ him 
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‘BOOK “ him gave him not the leaft Difturbance; becaufe 
_ L “ he very well knew, that no General had ever 
(bene & been {ó far flighted by his Soldiers, whofe ill 
sc Succefs, Avarice, or other Crimes, had not 
e juftly drawn that Misfortune upou him; That 
c in all thefe refpects he fancied himfelf fecure, 
& as the whole Courfe of his Life would witnefs 
& for his Integrity, and his good Fortune had 
& thewn itfelf in the War againft the Helvetians : 
& That he wastherefore refolved to execute with- 
“< out delay, what he otherwife intended to have 
© put off a little longer; and would give Orders 
“ for decamping the very next Night, three 
«© Hours before Day, that he might as foon as 
© poffible know, whether Honour anda Senfe of 
& -Duty, oran ignominious Cowardife had the 
<¢ afcendant in his Army: Nay, that fhould all the 
<¢ reft of the Troops abandon him, he would 
neverthelefs march with the tenth Legion alene, 
of whofe Fidelity and Courage he had no man- 
< ner of doubt, and which fhould ferve him for 
“© his Pretorian Guard.” Czfar had always prin- 
cipally favoured this Legion, and placed his chief 

- Confidence in it, on account of its Valour. 
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XXXII. Turs Speech made a wonderful Change 
‘upon the Minds of all, and begot an uncommon 
‘Alacrity and Eagernefs for the War. The tenth Le- 
gion in particular, returned him thanks by their 
Tribunes, -for the favourable Opinion he had ex- 
prefs’d of them, and affured him of their readinefs 
‘to follow him. Nor were the other Legions lefs 
‘induftrious, by their Tribunes and principal Cen- 
turions, to reconcile themfelves to Cefar ; proteft- 

“ing they. had never either doubted or feared, nor 
ever imagined that it belonged to them, but to the 
) General, to direct in matters of War. Having 
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accepted of their Submiffion, and informed himfelfB O OK - 
by means of Divitiacus, in whom of all the Gauls I. 
he moit confided, that by taking a Circuit of above 
forty Miles, he might avoid the narrow Paffes, 
and lead his Army thro’ an open Country ; he fet 
forward three Hours after midnight, as he had 
faid ; and after a Marchof feven Days fucceffively, 
underftood by his Scouts, that he was within four 
and twenty Miles of riéviftus’s Camp. 


XXXIII Arrovistus being informed of his 
Arrival, fent Ambaffadors to acquaint him: ‘‘ That- 
« he was now willing to accept of dn Interview, 
< as they were come nearer one another, and he 
‘© believed it might be done without Danger.” 
Czfar did not decline the Propofal, imagining he- 
was now difpofed to liften to reafon, fince he offered’ 
that of his own accord, which he had béfore re- 
fufed at his requeft : Neither was he without hope, 
that in regard of the Benefits he had received, both 
from himtelf and the People of Rome, he would, 
upon knowing his Demands, defift fromi hig 
Obftinacy. The fifth Day after was appointed for 
the Inteview. Mean-time, as Ambaffadors were 
continually paffing and repafling, Arioviftus, under 
pretence that he was afraid: of am Amibufcade, de- 
manded: ‘¢ That Cefar fhould bring’ no Infantry 
<< with him to the Conference: That they fhould 
&« both come attendéd by their Cavalry only : 
« ‘That otherwife he could not refotve to give him 
«c a meeting.” Ce#far unwilling to drop the Defign 
of the Interview ; but neither caring to truft his 
Safety to the Gauls, thought the beft way was, to 
difmount all the Gallick Cavalry, and give their 
Horfes to the Soldiers of the tenth Legion, who 
had the greateft fhare of his Confidence; that in 
cafe of Danger, he might have a Guard on which 
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BO OK he could rely. This being done accordingly, one 
_ L of the Soldiers of that Legion faid pleafantly enough; 
bæ «¢ That Cefar had done even more than he had 
“$ promifed ; that he had only given them hopes 

<6 of becoming his Pretorian Guard; and now he 


‘t had raifed them to the Rank of Horfe.” 


XXXIV. Turre was alarge Plain, and in the 
mid{t of it a sifing Ground of .confiderable height, 
equally diftant from both Camps. At this Place, 
by Appointment, the Conference was held, Cefar 
ftationed the legionary Soldiers, whom he had 
brought with him on the Horfes of the Gauls, two 
hundred Paces from the Mount. /Arioviftus did 
the fame with the German Cavalry. The Conver- 
fation was on horfeback, each being accompanied 

= by ten Friends or principal Officers, for fo Ario~ 
viftus had defired. When they were come to the 
Place ; Cefar began by putting him in mind of the 
Favours he had received both from himfelf and the 
People of Rome; ‘* That he had been ftiled Friend 
« and Ally by the Senate; that very confider- 
« able Prefents had been fent him; that thefe 
s Honours conferred by the Romans on very few, 
«< and only for fignal Services to the State, hack. 
« yet been beftowed on him, not on account of 
“ any juft Claim on his Side, but merely by the 
¢¢ Favour of Czfar, and the Bounty of the Senate.”® 
He told him likewife, ‘* of the juft and ancient 
s Alliance between the Ramans and the Æduans 3 
& of the many honourable Decrees of the Senate 
+< in their Favour : That they had always held the ` 
t firft Rank and Authority in Gaul, even before 
¢¢ their Alliance with Rome: That it was the con- 
t: ftant Maxim of the Roman People, not only ta 
© defend their Friends and Allies in the pofiefiion 
** of their juft Rights, but Jikewife to itudy. the 
o | “ Enlargemeng 
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= 7 That it could never therefore be’ fup- 
& poled, they would fubmittofee them ftript of thofe 
& Privileges which had belonged to them, before 
“ they were received into their Friendfhip.” In 


. fine, he concluded with repeating the fame Demands 


which he had before made by his Ambaffadors ; 
* That he would not make War upon the Æduans 
<< or their Allies; that he would reftore their 
* Hoftages; that if he could not oblige any of 
<< the Germans to repafs the Rhine, at leaft he would 
“ fuffer no more of them to come into Gaui.” 


XXXV. Arrovisrus fpoke little to Cefar’s 
Demands, but enlarged greatly on his own Virtues: 
“© That he had croffed the Rhine, not of his own 
“< motion, but invited and intreated by the Gauls 
“© themfelves: That the great Hopes and Expec- 
‘© tations they had given him, had been his only 
“& Inducement to quit his Country and Relations: 
$“ That he had Settlements in Gaul affigned by the 
< Gauls themfelves; Hoftages voluntarily fent ; 
** and a Tribute in confequence of the Rights of 
«< War; it being the conftant Practice of Con- 
‘+ querors, to impofe that Mark of Subjection on 
& thofe they had fubdued : That he had not made 
<< War upon the Gauls, but the Gauls upon him: 
“ That though all their feveral States had united 
& againft him, and brought up their Forces with 
“ defign to crufh him, he had yet found means to 
4%. vanquifh and difperfe them in one Battle: That 
<< if they were again refolved to try the Fortune 
< of War, he was ready and prepared to receive 
“ them; but if they rather chofe Peace, it was 
< unjuft in them to refufe a Tribute, which they 
<< had hitherto voluntarily paid : That the Friend- 
= fhip of the People of Rome ought to be an Ho- 
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BQQK« nour and Security to him, not a Detriment 3 


I: 


‘¢ nor had he courted it inany other view: bus 


Wc cc if by their Alliance he muft fubmit to lof his 


« Tributes, and his Right over the People he had 
« fubdued, he was no lefs willing to give it up, 
& than he had been ambitioys to obtain it: The 
« he had indeed brought over a Multitude of 
s Germans into Gayl, yet not with any Defign of 
 difturbing the Country, but merely for his own 
& Security; as appeared by his not coming but ae 
«¢ the Requeft of the Natives, and his nog attack- 
“ ing them, but defending’ himfelf: That his 
« Arrival in Gaul was prior to that of the Romans, 
s whole. Army had never till that time pafied the 
« Boundaries of their own Province. What could 
« they mean by coming into a Country that be- 
<c longed to him? Or why fhould they concern 
<¢ themfelves with a part of Gaul that was no lefs 
« his Property, than the Province itfelf was that 
& of the People of Rome? If it would not be 
« allowable in him to make any Attempt upon 
*¢ their Pofieffions, neither could they without In- 
& juftice difturb him in the Enjoyment of his 
« Rights. That ag to, the pretence of Alliance 
è between the Romgus and Æduans, he was not fo 
<. much. a Barbarian, nor fo wholly a Stranger to the 
ce Affairs of the. World, as not to know; thatneither 


a 


A 


` e. had. the Ædugns affifted the Romans, in. the late 
‘ War againit the lobrogtans ; nor received any 


s Affiftance. from them, in, their many. Conflicts 
“ with. himdelf and the Sequani, That he ought to 
«& be jealous of Czfar’s pretended Regard to the 
s. Anduans; and had but too much reafon,to fulpect, 
‘s. that the. Continuance of the Raman. Army in 
s% Gaul could be with no. other: Defign than that of 
“< opprefling him. That if. he. did not therefore 
‘< depart, and withdraw his Troops out. of thofe 
: E pe s< Parts, ` 
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s Parts, he would no longer look upon him as aBOOK 
« Friend, but an Enemy. ‘That he was wellaf- L. 
«fured, fhould he even flay him in Battle, hev 
« fhould do a Pleafure to many of the Nobles 
s and great Men at Rome, who had explained 
«© themfelves to him by Couriers, and whofe Fa- 
* your and Friefidfhip he might procure by his 
« Death: but that if he would retire, and leave 
“ him in the undifturbed Poffeffion of Gaul, he 
« „would not only amply reward him, but engage, 
“ at his own Coft and Hazard, to put an end to 
© any. War Cefar fhould think fit to undertake.” 


XXXVI. Many Reafons were offered by Cefar, 
in return to this Speech, why he could not depart 
from his firft Demands: ‘* That neither his own 
“© Honour, nor that of the People of Rome, would 
« fuffer him to abandon Allies, who had deferved 
« fo well of the Commonwealth : That it no way 
« appeared to him, wherein Arioviffus had a jufter 
«© Claim to the Poffeffion of Gaul than the Romans: 
That the Avérm and Ruteni had been fubdued 

“ by 9, Fabius Maximus, who yet contented with 
« their Submiffion, had neither reduced their 
‘¢ Country iato a Province, nor fubjetted it to a 
« Tribute: That if Antiquity of Fitle was to 
< decide, the Romans: had an undoubted Right ta — 
« the Sovereignty of Gaal: H, on the contrary, 
«& the Decree of the Senate was to take place, 
“© Gaul muft remain free, and fubject only to its 
s own Laws.” 


“XXXVIL. Wurst thefe things paffed at the 
Interview, Cefar was informed, that Ariovifuss 
Cavalry were drawing nearer the Mount, and had 
even affaulted the Romans with Stones and Darts. 
Cefar immediately broke off the Conference, re- 

treated 
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BO OK treated to his own Men, and ftrictly charged them 
I. to forbear all Acts of Hoftility.towards the Ene- 
tenm my. He did not fear the Succefs of: an Action, 
with that chofen Legion, againft the German Caval- 
ry ; but he was willing to maintain a Conduct per- 
fectly clear, and not give the Enemy the leaft han- 
dle to affert, that they had been treacheroufly drawn 
into an Ambufcade by. a pretended Conference. 
When it was known in the Camp, with what 
haughtinefs Ariovifius had behaved at the Inter- 
view ; that he had ordered the Romans to depart 
out of Gaul; that his Cavalry had fallen upon 
Czfar’s Guard; and that an end had thereby been 
put to the Conference; a much greater Alacrity 
and Defire of fighting fpread themfelves thro’ the 

whole: Army. ve i 


XXXVIII. Two Days after, Arioviftus fent 
Ambaffadors to Ce/ar, to propofe a renewal of the 
Negotiation begun ; and that he would either again 
appoint a Day for a Conference, or depute fome 
one to bring the Treaty to a Conclufion. Ce/far 
faw no reafon for granting a fecond Inter- 
view, more -efpecially when he confidered, that 
the time before, the Germans could not be re- 
ftrained from falling upon our Men. Neither was 
he inclined to fend any of his principal Officers ; 
it feeming too great a venture, to expofe them to 
the Perfidy of thefe Barbarians. He therefore caft 
his Eves upon C. Valerius Procillus, the Son of 
C. Valerius Caburus, a young Man of great Merit 
and Politenefs, whofe Father been made free of 
the City by C. Valerius Flaccus. His fisigular Inte- 
grity, and Knowledge of the Language of the 
Gauls, which Ariovifius, by reafon of long ftay in 
thofe Parts, {poke readily; fitted him in a parti- 
cular manner for this Embafiy : and, as he was 
. oo likewife 
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likewife one towards whom it would no way availBOO K 
the Germans to ufe any. treachery, he thought him I, 
lefs liable to an Infult of that kind. M. Mettius enyd 
was joined in Commiffion with him, who was allied 

to Arioviftus by the rights of Hofpitality. Their 
Inftructions were, to hear the German’s Propofals, 

and carry back a report of them to Cefar.: But no 

fooner were they arrived in “rioviftus’s.Camp, than 

in prefence of the whole Army, calling out to know 

their Bufinefs, and whether they were come as Spies, 

he commanded them to be put in Irons, without 
fuffering them to make any reply. 


XXXIX. The fame Day he came forward 
with all his Forces, and lodged himfelf under a- 
Hill, about fix Miles from our Camp. The Day 
after he went two Miles beyond it, to cut off 
Cafar’s Communication with the Æduans and Se- 
quani, from whom he received all his Provifions. 
Cefar, for five Days continually, drew up his 
Men in order of Battle before the Camp, that if 
Artovifius had a mind, he might not be without an . 
Opportunity of coming to an Engagement. The 
Germans kept all that time within their Lines ; only 
we had daily Skirmifhes with their Cavalry, whofe 
manner of fighting was this. They had about 
fix thoufand Harfe, who chofe a like number out 
ef the Foot, each his Man, and all remarkable for 
Strength and Agility. Thefe continually accom- 
panied them in Battle, and ferved as a Rear-guard, 
to which, when hard preffed, they might retire: 
if the Action became dangerous, they advanced to 
‘their relief: if any Horfeman was confiderably 
wounded, and fell fram his Horfe, they gathered 
round to defend him}; if {peed was required, ei- 
ther for a hafty Purfuit, or fudden Retreat, they 
were became fo nimble and alert by continual Ex- 

ercife, 
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BOOK ercife, that laying hold of the Mains of the Horfes, 


I. 


they could run ab faft as they. 


XL. Casar finding that Aricvifias declined a 
Battle, thought it néceffary to provide for the free- 
dom of his Convoys. With this view he marked 


-owt a Place fora Camp, fix hundred Paces beyond 


that of the Enemy, whither he marched with his 
whole Army drawn up in three Lines. The firit 
and fecond Line had Orders to continue under: 
Arms, and the third to employ themfelves in forti- 
fying the Camp. Avioviffus fent fixteen thoufand 
light-armed Foot, and all his Horfe, to alarm our 
Men, and hinder the Work. But Cefar remained 
firm to his fræ Defign, ordering the two Lines 
that continued under Arms to keep off the Enemy, 
and the third to go on with the Intrenchments. 
The .Work being finifhed, he left two Legions 
there, with part of the Auxiliaries, and carried 
back the other four to his former Camp. The 
next Day he aflembled all his Troops from both 
Camps, drew them up according to Cuftom, and 
offered the Enemy Battle: but they ftill refufing 
to come to an Engagement, he retired- again about 
Noon. /ricviftus then detached part of his. Forces 
to attack the lefler Camp. A fharp Conflict enfued, 
that lafted “till Night. At Sun-fet /rioviftus 
thought proper to found a Retreat, after many 
Wounds given and received. Cefar inquiring of 
the Prifoners, why Avioviftus fo obftinately refufed 
an Engagement, found: that it was the Cuftom 
among the Germans, for the Women to decide by 
Lots and Divination, when it was proper to hazard 
a Battle; and that thefe had declared, the Army 
could not be victoridus, if they fought before the 
new Moon. 

XLI, 
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XLI; Tue Day after, Cefer having left a fufi- BOOK 
cieat Guard in his two Camps, ranged alj the auxi- I 
ary Troops before the lefier Camp, placing them 
directly in view of the Enemy for the greater thew, 
becaufe the number of Jegionary Soldiers was but 
inconfiderable, compared with that of the Germans. 
"Fhen advancing at the head of all his Forces, ia 
three Lines, he marched quite up ta the Enemy’s 
Camp. Upon this the Germans, compelled by 
Necéflity, appeared before their Intrenchments,; 
and having diftributed their Troops by Natiozs, 
and difpofed thera at equal diftances one from an- 
other, the Hurudes, Marcemani, Tribacci,, Vangionss, 
Nemetes, Sedufians, :and Syeviens ; encompaffed the 
whole Army with a Line of Carriages, to take 
away all: hopes of Safety by. Flight. The Women 
amounted upon thefe Carriages, weeping and tear- 
ing their Hair, conjured the Soldiers as they ad- 
vanced to Battle, not to fuffer. them to become 
Slaves to the Remans.. Cafar having appointed a 
Lieutenant and Queftor to each Legion, to ferve 
as Witnefles. of every Man’s Courage and Beha- 
viour, began the Battle ig Perfon at the Head af 
the right Wing, obferving the Enemy to be weak- 
eft on that fide. The Signal being given, our 
Men charged fo brifkly,; and the Enemy advanced 
{fo fwiftly and fuddenly to meet them, that the Rg- 
mans not having time to throw their Darts, betook 
themfelves immediately to their Swords. But the 
Germans quickly cafting themfelves into a Phalanx, 
according to the Cuftom of their Country, fuftained 

. the fhock with great Firmnefs. Many of our Sol- 
-diers leaped upon the Phalanx, tore up the Buck- 
ters of the Enemy with their Hands, and wound- 
-ed thofe that Jay under them. Their left Wing 
was foon routed and put to flight; but on the right 
- fed : they 


> 
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Book they had the Advantage, and were like to overs 
I. power the Romans by their numbers. Young Cra/- 
Tym fus, who commanded the Cavalry, and was more 
at liberty than thofe immediately. engaged in the 
Fight, obferving this, made the third Line advance 
to fupport them. Upon this the Battle was renew- 
ed, and the Enemy every where put to the rout : 
nor did they ceafe their Flight till they had reach- 
ed the Banks of the Rhine, about fifty Miles di- 
ftant from the place of Combat. There only a 
few efcaped ; fome by fwimming, others by Boats. 
Of this laft number was 4rioviftus, who embarking 
‘in a {mall Vefk! he found by the edge of the Ri- 
ver, got fafe to the other fide. All the reft were 
cut to pieces in the Purfuit by our Cavalry. Ario- 
vifus had two Wives; one a Suevian, whom he 
had brought with him from Germany, the other a 
“Norican, Sifter to King Vocton, whom he had mar- 
riedin Gaul. Both perifhed in this Flight. Of his 
two Daughters, one was killed, the other taken 
‘Prifoner. C. Valerius Procillus, whom his Keepers 
‘dragged after them in their Flight, bound with a 
triple Chain, fell in with Ce/ar in Perfon, as he was 
purfuing the German Cavalry. Nor was the Vitto- 
ry itfelf more grateful to that General, than his 
good Fortune in recovering out of the hands of 
the Enemy a Man, the moft diftinguifhed for his 
“Probity of the whole Province of Gaul, his inti- 
mate and familiar Friend ; and to find the Joy and 
‘Succefs of that Day no way diminifhed or clouded, 
by the lofs of a Perfon he fo highly efteemed. 
Procillus told him, that Lots had been thrice drawn 
in his-own prefence, to decide whether he fhould 
‘be burnt alive upon the Spot, or referved for ano- 
‘ther times and that the Lot three times favourable, 
had preferved his Life. Mettius was likewife reco- 

. vered and brought, = 
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XLII. Turs Battle being reported beyond the BOOK 
Rhine, the Suevians, who were advanced as far as ś 
the Banks of that River, thought proper to return 
to their own Country. But retreating in diforder 
and confufion, they were attacked by the Udians, 
a People bordering upon the Rbine, and many of 
them cut to pieces. Cefar having in one Cam- 
paign put an end to two very confiderable Wars, 
went into Winter-quarters fomewhat fooner than 
the Seafon of the Year required. He diftributed 
his Army among the Sequani, left Labienus to com- 
mand in his abfence, and fet out himfelf for Cifal- 
pine Gaul, to prefide in the Affembly of the States. 
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WARS in GAUL, 


VoL. I, E 


Tas ARGUMENT. 


J. The Confederacy of the Belgians againft the People of 
Rome. LI. The Rhemi /abmit upon the Approach 
of Cæfar. IV. And inform bim of the Strength and 
Defigns of the Confederates. VI. Cæfar paffes the Axo- 
na with bis Army. VII. Bibrax, a Town belonging 
to the Rhemi, afaulted by the Belgians. Il. 
Ceefar relieves it, and obliges the Belgians to retire. 
ÍX. The Armies drawn up on both fides, but witb- 
out coming to an Engagement. XI. The Belgians 
defpairing of Suctefs, decamp and return bome. XII. 
Cæfar attacks their Rear, and makes great Slaugb- 
ter. XIII. He then marches againft the Sueffiones, 
and obliges them to fubmit. XIV. Advancing next 
into the Country of the Bellovaci, be ‘pardons them 
at the Interceffion of Divitiacus. XVI. Tbe Am- 
biani furrender, but the Nervians fland on their 
Defence. XXII. They are defeated however in a 
long and bloody Engagement, and almoft all cut off. 
XXIX. Cæfar prepares to attack the Attuatici. 
XXXI. They fubmit. XXXIII. But falling trea- 
cheroufly upon the Romans during the Night; 
XXXIV. Are many of them cut to pieces, and the 
reft fold for Slaves. : 
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aE Gaul, as we have intimated above; he was 
alarmedby frequent Reports, which were alfo 
confirmed by Letters from Labienus, that all 

the Belgians, who, as has been faid, poffeffed one 
of the three Divifions of Gaul, had joined in a 
League againft the People of Rome, and ratified 
it by an Exchange of .Hoftages. The Caufes of 
this Confederacy were :, Firft, their fear left the 
_ Romans, having fubdued all the reft of Gaul, fhould 
next turn their Arms againft them : -And then the 
. Perfuafions and Importunity of fome among the 
Celte ; many of whom, as they had greatly difliked 
the Neighbourhood of the Germans in Gaul, fo were 
they no lefs difpleafed to fee a Roman Army take 
. up Winter-quarters and grow habitual in the Coun- 
‘try : Others, from a Levity and Inconftancy of 
E2 ; Temper, 


I. [: the Winter, whilft Cefar was in Hither 
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BOOK Temper, were fond of every Project that tended 
II.. to a Revolution. In fine, fome were influenced 
tnt by ambitious Views, it being ufual in Gaul, for 
fuch as were moft powerful in their feveral States, 
and had Men and Money at command, to exercife 
a kind of Sovereignty over their Fellow-fubjects, 
which they forefaw would be greatly checked by 

the Authority and Credit of the Romans in Gaul. 


II. Cæsar, roufed by thefe Meffages and Re- 
ports, levied two new Legions in Hither Gaul ; and 
early in the Spring, fent Q, Pedius his Lieutenant 
to conduct them over the Alps. Himfelf, as foon 
as there began to be Forage in the Fields, came to 
the Army. He commiffioned the Senones, and 
other Gauls who bordered on the Belgians, to in- 
form themfelves of the Motions and Defigns of 
the Confederates, and fend him from time to time 
an exact Account. They all agree in their Re- 
ports; that they were levying Troops, and draw- 

ing their Forces to a general Rendezvous. Where- 
upon thinking he ought no longer to delay march- 
ing again{ft them, and having fettled the neceffary 
Supplies for his Army, he decamped, and in fifteen 
Days arrived on the Confines of the Belgians. 


III. As his Approach was fudden, and much 
eatlier than had been expected ; the Remi, who of 
all the Belgians lay the neareft to Celtic Gaul, dif- 
patched IJcctus and Autobrigius, the two principal 
Men of their State, to reprefent to Cefar: “s -That 

` they put themfelves and Fortunes under the 
< Power and Protection of the Romans, as having 
« neither approved of the Defigns of the reft of 
< the Belgians, nor had any fhare in their Confe- 
_ © deracy againft the’ People of Rome: That on 
© the contrary, they were ready to give Hoftages, 

& to 
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< to execute his Commands, to receive him intoBOOK 
€ their Towns, and to furnifh him with Corn and H. 

<< other Supplies for his Army: That indeed the m4 
«< reft of the Belgians were all in Arms, and that 3 
« the Germans on this fide the Rhine had afio- 
« ciated with them: Nay, that fo univerfal and 
«© prevalent was the Infatuation, they had not even 
«c been able to draw off the Sueffones, a People 
<< united to them by the neareft Ties of Blood 
« and Friendfhip, who were fubject to the fame 
« Laws, lived under the fame Form of Govern- 
<< ment, and acknowledged but one common Ma- 
<< oiftrate.”” 


IV. Cæsar inquiring of the Ambaffadors, what 
States had taken up Arms, of what Name and 
Confideration, and what Forces they could bring 
into the Field; found: That the Belgians were for 
the moft part Germans originally, who having for- 
merly croffed the Rhine, had been drawn by the 
Fertility of the Country to fettle in thofe Parts, 
after driving out the ancient Inhabitants: That in 
the late Irruption of the Teutones and Cimbri, when 
all the other Provinces of Gaul were over-run, 
they alone had ventured to ftand upon their De- 
fence; nor fuffered the Barbarians to fet foot in 
their Territories ; whence it happened, that pre- 
fuming on fo well-known an Inftance of their 
Bravery, they laid claim to great Authority, and. 
challenged high military Renown. As to their 
Numbers, the Remi told him they could give him 
the moft exact Information; becaufe in confe- 
quence of their Affinity and Neighbourhood, they 
had Opportunities of knowing what Quota of Men 
each particular State had promifed to furnifh in the 
common Council of Belgium. ‘ That the Bello- 
s vaci held the moft diftinguifhed Rank, as fur- 


E3 “« paffing 
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paffing all the other States in Prowefs, Authori- 
ty, and Number of Forces: That they were 
able to mufter an hundred thoufand fighting 
Men, and had promifed out of that Number 
fixty thoufand chofen Troops, in confideration 
of which they demanded the whole Adminiftra- 
tion of the War. That next to them in Digni- 
ty were the Sueffiones, a People bordering upon 
their own Territories, and poffeffed of a very 
large and fruitful Country, over which even of 
late Years Divitiacus had been King, one of the 
moft powerful Princes of all Gaul, and who be- 
fides his Dominions in thofe Parts, reigned alfo 
over Britain: That their prefent Sovereign was 
Galba, whofe fingular Prudence and Juftice had 
procured him, by the confent of all the Confe- 
derates, the fupreme Command in the War: 
That thefe had within their Territories twelve 
fortified Towns, and promifed to bring into the 
Field fifty thoufand Men. That the like Num- 
ber had been Stipulated by the Nervians, who 
inhabiting the remoteft Provinces of Gaul, were 
efteemed the moft fierce and warlike of all the 
Belgian Nations. ‘That the Atrebatians were to 
furnifh fifteen thoufand: The Ambiani ten thou- 
fand: The Morini twenty-five thoufand: The 
Menapians nine thoufand : The Caletes ten thou- 
fand: The Velocaftans and Veromanduans the like 
Number: The Atuatici twenty-nine thoufand : 
And the Condrufians, Eburones, Cerefiaus, and 
Pemam, all comprehended under the common 
Name of Germans, forty thoufand. 


V. Cæsar exhorting the Men of Rheims to con- 


tinue firm in their Alliance, and promifing amply 
to reward their Fidelity, ordered the whole Body 
of their Senate to repair to his Camp, and the Sons 


of 


~~ 
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of their principal Nobility to be brought him asB.OOK 
Hoftages ; all which was accordingly performed I. 
by the Day appointed. He then addrefied himfelf 
to Divitiacus the 4iduan, reprefenting in the warm- 

eft manner, of what Confequence it was to the 
common Caufe, to divide the Forces of the Ene- 

my, that he might not be reduced to the Neceffity 

of encountering fo great a Multitude at once. This 

he told him, might eafily be effected, if the Æ- 

duans would march their Forces into the Territo- 

ries of the Bellovact, to plunder and lay wafte 

the Country. With thefe Inftrydtions he difmiffled 

them. f 


VI. MEAN-TIME, being informed by his Scouts, 
and the People of Rheims, that all the Forces of 
the Belgians were marching towards him in a Body, 
and that they were even advanccd within a few 
Miles, he made all the hafte he could to pafs his 
Army over the xona, which divides the Rbemi 
from the reft of the Belgians, and encamped on the 
farther fide of that River. By this Situation he 
fecured all behind him, covered one fide of his 
Camp with the River, and rendered the Commu- 
_mication with the Rbemi, and thofe other States, 
whence he expected to be fupplied with Provifions, 
fafe and eafy. Adjoining to his Camp was a Bridge 
over the River; there he placed a ftrong Guard, ws, 
and left Q, Titurius Sabinus his Lieutenant on the 
other fide with fix Cohorts. He then drew round 
his Camp a Ditch eighteen Foot broad, ftrengthene 
ed with a Rampart twelve Foot high. | 


VII. Tue Belgians in their March fell furioufly 
upon Bibrax, a Town belonging to the Rhemi, a- 
_ bout eight Miles diftant from Cz/ar’s Camp. The 
Inhabitants with great difficulty held out againft that 

= Ëą Day’s 
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BO OKDay’s Affault. The manner of ftorming a Town is 

II; the fame among the Belgians as among the Gauls : 

te~ for having furrounded the Walls with the whole 

Body of their Army, and by a continual Difcharge 

from their Slings cleared the Ramparts, they ap- 

proach the Gates under covert of their Bucklers, and 

undermine the Walls. This was eafy in the prefent 

Cafe ; becaufe the Multitude employed in throwing 

Stones and Darts was fo great, that none of the 

Garrifon durft appear upon the Walls. When 

Night had put an end to the Affault, IJcctus, who 

then commanded in the Town, a Man of princi- 

pal Rank and Authority among the Rhemi, and 

one of thofe who had come Ambaffadors to Cæfar ` 

to treat about a Peace, difpatched Meffengers to 

acquaint him, that unlefs he was fpeedily relieved, 

it would be impoffible for him to hold out any 
longer. | 


VIII. Herevupon Cefar, making vufe of thofe 
for Guides who had come exprefs to his Camp from 
Iccius, detached about midnight a Party of Cretan 
and Numidian Archers, with fome Balearean Sling- 
ers, to the affiftance of the Garrifon. Their Ar- 
rival encouraged the befieged to ftand upon their 
defence, and infpired them with hopes of repul- 
fing the Enemy, who now began to defpair of Suc- 
cefs, when they heard that a Reinforcement had 
entered the Town. Wherefore, after a fhort ftay 
before the Place, having plundered all the Country 
round about, and burnt the Houfes and Villages 
wherever they came, they marched in a Body`to- 
wards Cz/far’s Camp, and pofted themfelves within 
two Miles of his Army, inclofing a {pace of more 
than eight thoufand Paces in Circumference, «$ 
as near as could be comptted from the Smoke 
and Fires of their Camp, 

IX. 
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IX. Cæsar at firft refolved to avoid coming BOOK 
to a Battle, as well on account of the numbers of II. 
the Enemy, as the high Opinion entertained of m> 
their Courage. He fuffered the Horfe however to 
engage daily in fmall Skirmifhes, that he might 
the better judge of the Valour of the Belgian 
Troops, and the Refolution and Bravery of his 
own Men. Finding that the Romans were nothing 
inferior to the Enemy in Courage,.he refolved to 
wait for them before his Camp; the Ground being 
very commodious, and as it were formed by Na- 
ture for the reception of an Army. For the Hill 
on which the Camp ftood, rifing with an eafy 
afcent from the Plain, was but juit of a fufficient 
breadth on the fide facing the Enemy, to receive 
the feveral Lines of the Army drawn up in Order 
of Battle. On the right hand and on the left the 
defcent was fteep; whereby the Mountain {welling 
in front, but gradually abating its declivity as you 
advanced towards the Bottom, came.at laft to a 
Plain. Along each Side of the Hill Cefar dug a 
Trench of about four hundred Paces in length, 
and built Forts at the Extremities, where he placed 
Engines to repulfe the Enemy, fhould they. offer 
to attack him in flank, or endeavour, during the 
Fight, to furround him with their numbers. ‘Thefe 
Difpofitions being made, and having left the two 
new levied Legions in his Camp, as a Body of Re- 
ferve in cafe of Need, he drew up the other fix in 
order of Battle. The Belgians likewife drew up 
their Troops, and ftood fronting our Army. 


X. BetrweEen Cøfar and the Enemy there was 

a {mall Morafs. The Belgians waited to fee if we 
would pafs ic: Our Men on the other hand were 
ready in Arms, that fhould the Enemy attempt to 
COME 
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BOOKcome over, they might fall upon them, and take 
Il. advantage of their Confufion. Mean-time’ the 
tenm Cavalry on both fides engaged; but as neither 
Army would hazard the paflage of the Marafs, 
Cefar, who had the better in the Skirmtifh of the 
Horfe, led back his Men to their Camp. The 
Belgians marched directly towards the 4xona, which, 
as we have faid, lay behind our Camp; and hav- 
ing found a Ford, endeavoured to pafs over part of 
their Army. Their Defign was, if pofiible, to 
make themfelves mafters of the Fort where 9, Fi- 
turius commanded, and break down the Bridge ; 
or, fhould they fail in that Attempt, to ravage and 
lay wafte the Territories of the Rbemi, whence 
our Army was fupplied with Provifions. 


- XI. Cæsar being informed of thefe things by 
Titurius, crofied the Bridge with his Cavalry, light- 
armed Numidians, Archers, and Slingers, and 
marched to attack the Enemy, A very fharp Con- 
fict enfued: for the Romans falling upon them 
while they were yet paffing the River, and by rea- 
fon of their Diforder unable to defend themfelves, 
flew great numbers. The reft, who with undaunt- 
ed Courage advanced upon the Bodies of their 
Companions, were repulfed by the Multitude of 
Darts from our Men; and the Cavalry furround- 
ing thofe that were already got over, put them all 
to the Sword, The Belgians being thus difappoint- 
ed, both in their Defign upon Bibrax, and the Paf- 
fage of the Axona; finding too that Provifions þe- 
gan to be fcarce, and that our Army could not be 
drawn to fight them. at a.difadvantage, called a 
Council of War. It was there judged moft expe- 
dient to feparate, and return every Man to his own 
Country ; with a Refolution however. to affemble 
from all Parts, in defence of that State, whofe 
| Territories 
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Territories fiould be firit invaded by the Romans : BOOK 
fer they concluded. it much fafer to carry on the 
War at home, where they might have Provifions 
and every thing at command, than venture a Battle 
within the Confines of a fofeign State.’ Thefe- 
Reafons were at the fame- time backed by a ftill 
more powerful Confideration: for the Bellovact 
having Intelligence that Divitiacus and the Æduans 
were advancing towards their Territories, could not 
be reftrained from marching directly homewards, 
to defend their own Country. 


XII. Fris Refolution being taken; about the 
fecond Watch of the Night, they left their Camp 
with great Noife and Tumult, regarding neither 
the Order of their March, nor the due Subordina- 
tion of Command, but each Man preffing for the 
foremoft Rank, that he might.get the fooner home, 
infomuch that their Retreat had all the A ppearance 
of a precipitate Flight. Cefar, who had imme- 
diate Notice .of this from his Spies, apprehending 
fome Stratagem, beeaufe he as yet knew nothing 
of the Reafon of their Departure, would not ftir 
out of his Trenches. But early in the Morning, 
upon more certain Intelligence of their Retreat, he 
detached all the Cavalry, under Q. Pedius and L. 
Aruncaleius Cotta, his Lieutenants, to harafs and 
fetard them in their March. T. Labienús had Or- 
ders to follow with three Legions. Thefe falling 
upon their Rear, and purfuing them many Miles, 
made a dreadful flaughter of the flying Troops, 
- Whitt the Rear, upon finding themfelves attack- 
- ed, faced about, and valiantly fuftained the Charge 
of our Men; the Vanguard, as fancying themfelves. 
out of danger, were not to be reftrained either by 
Neceffity or the Voice of their Commanders, but 
upon hearing the Alarm behind them, broke. their 

| | Ranks, 
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BOOK Ranks, and betook themfelves to flight. Thus 
Ul. the Romans, with little or no Lofs on their fide, 
tv continued the Slaughter all the remaining part of 
the Day. About Sun-fet they gave over the Pur- 

fuit, and in obedience to the Orders they had re- 

ceived, returned to their Camp. | | 


XII. Tue next Day, before the Enemy had 
time to rally, or recover out of their Confternation, 
Czfar led his Army into the Territories of the 
Sueffiones, which join to thofe of the Rhemi; and 
after a long March reached Noviodunum. He was 
in hopes of carrying the Town by Affault, becaufe 
he underftood it was deftitute of a-Garrifon: but as 
the Ditch was broad, and the Wall very high, the 
Defendants, tho’ few in number, withftood all his 
Efforts. Wherefore having fortified his Camp, he 
began to provide Engines, and get every thing in 
readinefs for a Siege. Mean-time fuch of the Suef- 
Jiones as had efcaped the late Slaughter, threw them- 
felves during the Night into the Town. But Cefar 
advancing his Preparations with great Expedition, 

` and approaching under cover of his Mantelets to 
the very Walls, where he caft up a Mount, and 
planted his battering Towers ; the Gauls aftonifhed 
at the Greatnefs of the Works, as having never 
feen or heard of any fuch before, and at the Dif- 
patch wherewith they were carried on, {fent Depu- 
ties to treat about a Surrender, and by the Media- 
tion of the Rbem: obtained Conditions of Peace. 


XIV. Cæsar having received the principal 
Men of their State as Hoftages, amongit whom 
were the two Sons of Galba their King ; and oblig- 
ed them to deliver up all their Arms, admitted the 
Sueffiones. to a Surrender, and led his Army againft 
the Bellovact, Thefe retiring with their Effects 

Into 
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into Bratu/pantium their capital City, and under- BOOK 
ftanding that Cefar was advanced within five Miles II. 
of the Town, fent a Deputation of all their old Men, 

who came forth in venerable Proceffion to meet 
him, fignifying by out-ftretched Hands, and in 

the moft fubmiffive Terms, that they put them- 
felves under his Power and Protection, nor pretend- 

-ed to appear in Arms againft the People of Rome: 

and when he approached ftill nearer the City, and 
encamped within view of the Walls, the Women 
and Children from the Ramparts, with extended 
Arms, according tò the Cuftom of their Country, 
befought the Romans for Peace. 


- XV. Herevpon Divitiacus, who after the Re- 
treat of the Belgian Army, had difmiffed the Æ- 
duans, and returned to Cezfar’s Camp, interpofed 
in their behalf, reprefenting: ‘* That the Bellovact 
“© had always lived in ftrict Friendfhip and Alli- 
«© ance with the Aduans: That the artful Infinua- 
«c tions @f their Chiefs, who mifreprefented Cefar, 
«< as one that had enflaved the Aduan State, and 
« held it under an ignominious Tyranny and Op- 
<< preffion, had alone induced them to forfake their 
* ancient Allies, and take up Arms againft the 
« People of Rome: That the Authors of this 
« Advice, feeing its pernicious. Effects, and the 
« Ruin they had brought upon their Country, 
«c were retired into Britain: That not only the Bel- 
ec Jovaci themfelves, but the Zduans too, in their 
« behalf, implored his Clemency and Forgivenefs : 
« That in granting their Requeft, he would greatly 
‘“* enlarge the Credit and Authority of the Aduans 
‘¢ among the Belgian States ;which was of fo much 
‘© the greater moment, as in all their Wars they 
were wont to have recourfe to them for Affift- 
ance.” Cefar, out of regard to Divitiacus and 
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B O OK the Zduans, promifed to grant them Pardon and 
Protection; but as they were.poffefied of very ex- 
tenfive Territories, and furpaffed in Power and 


number of Forces all the other Belgian States, .he 
_ demanded fix hundred Hoftages. 


XVI. Tuesz being accordingly delivered, to- 
gether with all their Arms, Czar left their City, 
and .advanced into the Country of the Ambiani ; 
‘who fubmitted immediately upon his Approach. 
Adjoining: to them were the Nervians ; of whofe 
Manners and Genius Cæfar inquiring, found: 
* That they fuffered no refort of Merchants into 
<< their Cities, nor would allow of the importation 
“of Wine, or other Cammodities tending to 
« Luxury; as imagining that thereby the Minds of 
*¢ Men were .enfeebled, and their martial.Fire and 
tc Courage extinguifhed: That they were Men ofa 
“¢ warlike Spirit ; but altogether unacquainted with 
* the Refinements of Lik: that they continually 
«c inveighed againft the reft of the Belgians, for ig- 
tc nominioufly fubmitting to the Reman Yoke, and 
« abandoning the fteddy Bravery of their An- 
“¢ ceftors: In fine, that- they had openly declared 
« their Refolution, of neither fending Ambaffa- 
& dors to Cefar, nor accepting any Terms of 
“¢ Peace.” Cæfar, after a March of three Days 
crofs their Territories, underftood from fome Pri- 
foners: “* That he was now advanced within ten 
« Miles of the Sambre, on the other fide of which 
“< the Enemy had pofted themfelves, and these 
‘* waited the coming up of the Romans: That they 
* had been joined by the Atrebatians and Keroman- 
s duans, neighbouring Nations, wham they . had 
s perfuaded to take part in, and fhare the Fortune 
“< of the War: That they expected alfo to be rein- 
“forced by the Atuatici, who were ey an 
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et their March: And that all their Women, and B Ó OK 
& fuch as on account of their Age were unfit to Ti. 
«bear Arms, had been conveyed to a Place of ey 
« fafety, inacceffible by reafon of the Marfhes 

& that furrounded it.” 7 


XVII. Cæsar, upon this Intelligence, fent his 
Scouts and Centurions before, to choofe out a con- 
venient Place for his Camp. Mean-time, as many 
of the Belgians who had lately fubmitted, and alfo 
- not a few Gauls, followed the Roman Army; fome 
of thefe, as was afterwards known from the Prifon- 
ers, obferving the Order and Difpofition of our 
March, deferted in the Night to the Enemy, and 
informed them: ‘* That the feveral Legions were 
« feparated from one another, by a number of 
«c Carriages pofted between them : that they would , 
« therefore have a favourable Opportunity, as 
<* foon as the firft Legion was arrived in the Camp, 
$“ and while the reft were yet a great way behind, 
of falling upon it incumbered with the Baggage, 
and obtaining an eafy Victory ; by which, and 
the Plunder of the Carriages, they would ftrike 
sc {uch a‘terror thro’ the whole Army, as muft ne- 
& ceffarily draw after it a total Defeat.” This 
Advice was the more readily liftened to, becaufe 
of old the Nervians, being very weak in Horfe, 
(nor even as yet have they greatly increafed their 
Strength this way, placing their whole Confidence 
in their Foot,) in’ order to fecure themfelves a=- 
‘gainft the Inroads of the Cavalry of the neigh- 
bouring Nations, had every where fortified the 
Country with Barricades of young Trees; which 
‘being fplit in the middle, and bent down on both 
fides ; the void Spaces were fo clofely interwoven 
with Brambles, Thorns, and a multitude of Boughs, 
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B OOK iffuing from the Trees themfelves, that they formed 
II. a Fence not only impoffible to be paffed, but even 
-vœ to be feen through. As thefe therefore mut 
greatly impede and perplex the March of the Ro- 

man Army, they thought the Advice given them 

by the Belgians was by no means to be neglected. 


XVIII. THe Place chofen by our Men for — 
their Camp was a Hill, running with an even de- 
{cent from the fummit ‘till it reached the Banks 
of the Sambre. Directly oppofite to this, on the- 
farther fide of the River, and at the diftance of 
about two hundred Paces, was another Hill, of 
a like acclivity with the former, plain and open 
round the Bottom, but covered onthe Top with 
Woods, fo thick that they hindered the Pro- 
fpect. Among thefe Woods the Enemy lay con- 
cealed, and only a few Squadrons of Horfe ap- 
peared on the open Ground by the River-fide, 
whofe depth in that Place did not exceed three 
Foot. - 3 


XIX Cæsar having fent the Cavalry before, 
followed himfelf with the reft of the Army. But 
the Order and Difpofition of his March differed 
from the Account given in to the Enemy by the 
Belgians. For knowing that the Nervians were 
near, he led up fix Legions in front, ready equip- 
ped for Battle, according to his ufual Cuftom.. 
After them followed the Baggage of the whole 
Army ; and then the two new Legions, who clofed 
the March and ferved as a Guard to the Car- 
riages. Mean-time the Roman Cavalry, with the 
Slingers and Archers, having paffed the River, 
engaged the Enemy’s Horfe: but as they retired 
from time to time into the Woods, and again fallied 
upon our Men, who durft not purfue them aon 
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the open Ground ; the fix Legions that formed theBOOK 
Van coming up during thefe fucceffive Rencoun- H. 
ters, began to intrench themfelves. When the firt my» 
Line of our Carriages appeared within fight of 

thofe that lay concealed in the Woods, which was 

the timé previoufly concerted by the Enemy for 

giving the Onfet: the Nervians, who ftood ready 

. drawn up within the Thicket, and had mutually 
exhorted one another to a refolute Behaviour, rufh- 

ed fuddenly forward with all their Forces, and fell 
furioufly upon our Cavalry. Thefe being eafily 
repulfed and broken ; they ran down with incredi+ 

ble fpeed to the Sambre, infomuch that at-one and 

the fame inftant, they feemed to be in the Woods, 

in the River, and charging our Men on ihe 

other fide. . Nor were they lefs expeditious in 
mounting the Hill, and attacking thofe who were 
employed in fortifying the Camp. 


- “XX. Now had Cefar all the Parts of a Genes 
ral upon his hands at once: to erect the Standard, 
which was the Signal for the Men to fly to Arms: 
to proclaim the Battle by found ef Trumpet: to 
draw off the Soldiers from the Works: to recal 
thofe that were gone to fetch Materials for. the 
Rampart: to draw up the Army in Order of 
Battle : to encourage his Men: and give the Word 
ef Onfet: in moft of whith he was prevented by 
the fthortnefs of the Time, and the fudden Affaule 
of the Enemy. In this Emergency, two things 
chiefly contributed to the Preférvation of the Ro- 
mans: one, the Ability and Experience of the 
Soldiers, who prattifed in former Battles, knew 
their Duty, and what was expedient in the prefent 
Conjuncture, no lefs than the Officers themtelves : 
the other, the Orders given by Cz/ar to his feveral 
Lieutenants, not to quit the Works, and the Le- 
_ Vou. I. S a gions 
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BOOK gions where they commanded,: ’till the Fortifica- 
ie tions of the Camp were finifhed. For thefe, upon 
| feeing the Danger, and fudden Approach of the 
Enemy, waited not for new Inftructions from the 
General, -but gave forth fuch Orders, as their own 
Prudence, and the prefent Neceffity fuggefted. | 


XXI. Cæsar having made the neceffary Difpo- 
fitions, ran to encourage his-Men; and, as-Chance 
ordered it, fell in with the tenth Legion. When 
exhorting them in few Words to exert their wonted 
Bravery, and manfully. fuftain the Affault-without 
Terror or Difmay ; as he faw the Enemy within reach 
of Dart, he gave the Signal to engage. Haften- 
ing thence to another quarter of the Field, he found 
the Battle already begun. So fhort- was the time 
allowed us to prepare ourfelves, and fuch the Re- 
folution and Impetuofity of the, Nervians in rufh- 
ing to the Encounter, that neither could the Off- 
cers find leifure to regulate the Enfigns, nor the 
Soldiers to put on their Helmets, .or uncafe ther 
‘Targets. Each Man, as he arrived from the 
Works; joined himfelf to the firft Standard that 
tame in his way, that he might not lofe that time 
in looking for his own Company, which was to be 
émployed in fighting the Enemy. ' 


XXII. Tue Army being drawn up, rather ace 
‘cording to the nature of the Place, the declivity of 
the Hill, and the partieular neceffity of the Time ; 
than agreeable to Order and the Rules of War: ` 
as the Legions were forced to engage feparately, 
fome in one Place, fome in another; and the View 
of the Fight was every where interrupted by the 
thick Hedges defcribed above: it was not pofi- 
ble in thefe Circumftances, to diftinguith with any 
certainty, where to fend: the neceffary Supplies ; 
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how to provide againft the Exigencies of the Field; BOOK 
nor indeed for one Man to have an Eyetoall the H. 
Occurrences that called for Notice and Redrefs. 

In fuch an unequal Situation of Things therefore, 
much room was left for the various Events and 
Interpofition of Fortune. 


XXIII. THe Soldiers of the ninth and tenth 
Legions, who were upon the left of the Army, 
having caft their Darts, advanced againft the Atre- 
batians, with whom it was their fortune to engage. 
Thefe now weary, breathlefs, and: overpowered 
with Wounds, were quickly driven from the higher 
Ground quite back to the Sambre, where the Romans 
ftill preffing them Sword in hand, flew great num« 
bers as they endeavoured to pafs the River. _ Nor 
did our Men decline purfuing them to thé other 
fide: but following too far, ’till they were drawn 
into a Place of difadvantage, the Enemy fuddenly 
faced about, and renewed the Charge; yet were a 
fecond time obliged to betake themfelves to flight. 
So likewife, in another quarter of the Field, the 
eleventh and eighth Legions, having overthrown 
the Veromanduans againft whom they fought, drove 
them from the higher Ground to the very Banks 
of the River.. | 


XXIV. As by this means the Front, apid left 
fide of the Roman Camp, lay in a manner quite 
expofed ; for the twelfth Legion, and not far from 
that the feventh, were pofted in the right Wine: 
the Nervians headed by Boduognatus their King, 
advanced thither in a clofe Body; and whilft one 
Party endeavoured to furround the Legions by 
taking them in flank, the reft mounted the Hill 
in order to get pofieffion of the Camp. At the 
fame time our Cavalry, with the light-armed Infan- 
eya . . E 2 try, 
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n? Ktry, who in the very beginning of the Engage- 


ment had been repulfed and broken, as we have 


tawv related above ; returning to the Camp, and meet- 


ing the Enemy in Front, again betook themfelves 
to flight. The Servants too of the Army, who 
from the Top of the Hill had beheld’ our Men 
victorious, and purfuing the Enemy crofs the 


River; having fallied out for the fake of Plunder: 


when they now looked back, and faw the Nervians 


_ in poffeffion of the Camp, fled with the utmoft 


Precipitation. This Confufion was ftill more in- 


__creafed by the Clamour and Uproar of thofe that 
-attended the Carriages ; infomuch that the Panick 
fpreading on all fides, each Man thought of pro- 
viding for his Safety by Flight. The Cavalry of 
Treves, who were in the higheft Efteem among the 
Gauls for their Valour, and had been fent by the 


State to reinforce Ce/ar’s Army ; alarmed by thefe 
feveral Appearances: when they faw our Camp 
filled with Multitudes of the Enemy ; the Legions 
overpowered, and in a manner quite furrounded ; 
the Horfe, Archers, Slingers, and Numidians, 


. routed, difperfed, and flying on all hands: ima- 


gining all was loft, returned to their own Country, 
and reported ; that the Romans were utterly over- 
thrown, and their Camp and Baggage in poffeffion 
of the Enemy. 


=- XXV. Cæsar having encouraged the tenth 

Légion, haftened to the right Wing of the Army. 
He there found his Men overpowered by the Ene- 
my ; the Enfigns of the twelfth Legion all crowded 

‘into one place, and the Soldiers themfelves tanding 
e 


-fo clofe together, that they had not room to u 


their Arms; all the Centurions of the fourth Co- 
hort flain, the Standard-bearer killed, and the 


Standard taken; the Centurions of the other Co- 
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horts almoft all either killed or dangeroufly wound- 3 OOK 
ed; among thefe P. Sextius Baculus, the firft Cen- 
turion of the Legion, a Man of great Courage, fo 
weakened by the multitude of his Wounds, that he 
was hardly able to fupport himfelf ; the refit difcou- 
raged and avoiding the Fight, and fome even run- 
ning away, becaufe abandoned by the Troops that 
were to fuftain them ; the Enemy prefling vigorouf- 
ly in Front from the lower Ground, and at the 
fame time flanking the Legions on either fide with 
great Fury ; in a word, things reduced to the laft 
Extremity, and no Body of Referve to reftore the 
Battle. Whereupon fnatching a Buckler from a 
Saldier who ftood in the Rear of the Legion, for 
he himfelf was come thither without one; and 
preffing to the Front of the Battle; he called the 
Centurions by Name, encouraged the reft, and com- 
manded the Soldiers to advance the Enfigns, and 
widen their Ranks, that they might be the more at 
liberty to ufe their Swords. His Arrival infpiring 
the Men with Hope, and reviving their Courage, as 
every one was ambitious of diftinguifhing himfelf in 
the prefence of his General, and even in his greateft 
Extremity, redoubled his Efforts; the Progrefs of 
the Enemy was a little checked. 


. XXVI. Cæsar obferving that the feventh Le- 
gion, which fought at fome diftance from the other, 
was likewife very much preffed by the Enemy, com- 
manded the military Tribunes to draw the two 
Legions together by degrees, and joining them 
back to back, oppofe the Enemy with a double 
Front. This being done; as they were now in a 
Condition to fupport each other, and no longer 
feared being furrounded, they began to make a 
more vigorous Oppofition, and fight with greater 
Courage. Mean-time the two new Legions that 


formed the Rear of our Army, and had been ap- 
F 3 pointed 
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BOO Kpointed to guard the Baggage; hearing of the 
IL. Battle, advanced with all pofible fpeed, and were 
term feen by the Nervians from the top of the Hill: 
and T. Labienus, who had made himfelf Mafter of 
the Enemy’s Camp, obferving from the higher 
Ground how matters went on our fide, detached 
the tenth Legion to our affiftance. ‘Thefe under- 
ftanding, by the Flight ofour Cavalry and Servants, 
the Diftrefs we were in, and the Danger that 
threatned the Camp, the Legions, and the General, 

made all the hafte they could to join us. 


| XXVII. Tue Arrival of this Detachment pro- 

duced fo great a Change in our Favour, that many 

` of the Soldiers, who before lay oppreffed with 

“~~ ty Wounds, now refuming Courage, and fupporting 
themfelves with their Shields, renewed the Fight. 
Nay the very Servants of the Camp obferving the 
Confternation of the Enemy, unarmed as they 
were, rufhed amongft their armed Battalions. ‘The 
Cavalry too, ftriving by extraordinary Efforts of 
Valour to wipe away the Ignominy of their late 
Flight, charged the Enemy in all Places where 
the void Spaces between the Legions fuffered 
them to advance. Mbean-time the Nervians, tho’ 
now reduced to the laft Extremity, exerted them- 
felves with fuch determined Courage, that their 
front Ranks being cut off, thofe who ftood behind 
mounted the Bodies of the flain, and thence con- 
tinued to maintain the Fight; and when thefe too 
by their Fall had raifed a Mountain of Carcafes, 
{fuch as remained afcending the Pile, poured their . 
Javelins upon us as from a Rampart, and even 
returned the Darts thrown at them by our Men. 
Fame therefore deceived not in proclaiming fo 
loudly the Bravery of a People, who thus adven- 
tured to crofs a very broad River, climb the fteepeft 
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Banks, and rufh upon an Enemy poffefied of allB OOK 
the Advantages of Ground: Difficulties, which ` ++ 
though feemingly unfurmountable, appeared yet 7 Y ~~ 
as nothing to Men of their Refolution and-Mag- 
nanimity. 


XXVIII. Tue Battle being ended, and the 
Name and Nation of the Nervians in a manner quite 
extinguifhed; the old Men, who with the Women 
and Children, as we have related above, had been 
conveyed into a Place furrounded with Bogs and 
Marfhes, hearing of this terrible Overthrow, and 
judging that nothing would now be able to ftop 
the Progrefs of the Conquerors, or protect the Con- 
quered from their victorious Arms, refolved, with 
the Confent of all that furvived the late Difatter, 
to fend Ambaffadors to Gefar, and furrender them- 
felves. Thefe in reciting the Calamities of their 
Country, reprefented : ‘That of fix hundred Sena- 
tors, there remained only three}; and that from 
fixty-thoufand fighting Men, they were reduced 
to five hundred. Cefar,.asa procf of his Com- 
paffion towards. this brave and unfortunate People, 
readily took them under his Protection, allowing 
them free and full Poffeffion of their Towns and 
Territories, and ftri¢tly commanding all the neigh- 
bouring Nations, to abftain from Injuries and 
Wrongs. | | 


XXIX. Tue Atuatict, of whom mention has 
been made above, , being upon their march with all 
their Forces to join the Nervians, and hearing of 
their Defeat, immediately returned home: when 
abandoning all their other Towns and Caftles, they 
conveyed themfelves and their- Riches into a Place 
of great Srength, which Nature had fortified with 
uncommon Care. For it was on every fide fur- 
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BO OKrounded with high Rocks and Precipices, having 
Il. only one Avenue of about two hundred Foot 
t broad, that approached the Town with a gentle 
rifing. Here they raifed a double Wall of pro- 
digious height, whereon, as a farther Security, they 
laid great numbers of huge Stones, and ftrong 
pointed Beams. This People were defcended from 
the Jeutones and Cimbri, who in their March to- 
wards the Alps and Italy, left their heavy Baggage 
on this fide the. Rhine, with a Detachment of fix 
thoufand Men to guard it. Thefe, after the final 
Overthrow of their Countrymen, being for many 
Years harafled and perfecuted by the neighbouring 
States; fometimes invading others, fometimes de- 
fending themfelves ; at laft, with the Confent of 
allthe bordering Nations, obtained Peace, and 

chofe this Place for a Habitation. 


XXX. On the firft Arrival of the Roman Army, 
they made frequent Sallies from the Town, and. 
engaged our Men in fmall Skirmifhes. But Ce/ar 
having drawn a Line of Contravallation, twelve 
Feet high, fifteen Miles in Circumference, and 
every where well fortified with Redoubts; they 
kept themfelves within their Walls. When we 
had now finifhed our Approaches, caft up a 
Mount, and were preparing a Tower of Affault 
behind the Works; they began at firft to deride 
us from the Battlements, and in reproachful Lan- 
guage afk the meaning of ‘that prodigious Engine, 
raifed at fuch a diftance ! With what Hands or 
Strength, Men of our fize and make, (for the 
Gauls, who are for the moft part very tall, defpife 
the {mall ftature of the Remans,) could hope to 
bring forward fo unwieldy a Machine againft 
their Walls? | 


XXXI. 
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. XXXI. Bur when they faw it removed andBOOK 
approaching near the Town, aftonifhed at the H. 
new and unufual Appearance, they fent Ambala- =~~ 
dors to Cæfar to fue for Peace. Thefe being ac- 
cordingly introduced, told him: <“ That they 
« doubted not but the Romans were aided in their 
s Wars by the Gods themfelves ; it feeming to 
“© them qa more than human Tafk, to tranfport with 
« fuch facility an Engine of that amazing height, 
& by which they were brought upon a level with 
s“ their Enemies, and enabled to engage them in 
“ clofe Fight. That they therefore put themfelves 
« and Fortunes into. his Hands, requeiting only, that 
<¢ if his Clemency and Goodnefs, of which they 
< had heard fo much from others, had determined 
“© him to {pare the 4tuatict, he would not deprive. 
“s them of their Arms: That the neighbouring 
« Nations were almoit all their Enemies, as en- 
<c vying their fuperior Valour ; nor would it be 
& poffible for them to defend themfelves from their 
s Attacks, if their Arms were taken away: In 
‘¢ fine, that if fuch muft be their Fate, they would 
& rather choofe to undergo any Fortune from the 
'$© Hands of the Romans, than expofe themfelves 
& to be cruelly butchered by thofe over whom 
¢* they had been wont to exercife dominion.” 


XXXII. To this Cefar replied : “* That in re- 
<< gard of his ufual Conduct on thefe Occafions, 
<¢ rather than for any merit of theirs, he was wil- 
« ling to grant them Terms of Peace, provided 
«c they {ubmitted before the Battering-Ram touched 
«s their Walls ; but that no Surrender would be 
*< accepted unlefs they. agreed to deliver up their 
« Arms: That he would take the fame care of 
s them as he had before done of the Nervians, and 
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BOOK« Jay his exprefs Commands upon the neighbour- 
s ing Nations, to abftain from all Injuries to- 
‘© wards a People who had put themfelves under- 
* the Protection of the Romans.” The Ambafia- 
dors returning with this Anfwer to their Country- 
men, they accepted in Appeararice the Conditions 
offered them by Cz/ar, and threw fo vaft a Quantity 
of Arms into the Ditch before the Town, that the 
Heap almoft reached to the top of the Wall. 
Neverthelefs, as was afterwards known, they re- 
tained about a third part, and concealed them 
privately within the Town.’ The Gates being 
thrown open, they enjoyed Peace for the remain- 
ing part of that Day. 


XXXIII. In the Evening Cefer ordered the 
Gates to be fhut, and the Soldiers to quit the Town, 
that no Injury might be offered to the Inhabitants 
during the Night. Whereupon the Ætuatici, in 
confequence of a Defign they had before concerted, 
imagining that the Romans, after the Surrender of 
the Place, would either fet no Guard at all, or at 
Jeaft keep watch with lefs Precaution: partly 
arming themfelves with fuch Weapons as they had 

privately retained, partly with Targets made of Bark 
or Wicker, and covered over haftily with Hides; 
made a furious Sally about midnight with all 
their Forces, and charged our Works on that fide 
where they feemed to be. of eafieft Accefs. 


XXXIV. Tur Alarm being immediately given 
by lighting Fires, as Cefar had before commanded, 
the Soldiers ran to the Attack from the neigh- 
bouring Forts. A very fharp Conflict enfued : for 
the Enemy now driven to Defpair, and having no 
hope but in their Valour, fought with all poffible 
Bravery, though the Romans had the Advantage 
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5 
of the Ground, and poured their Javelins uponBOOK 
them both from the Towers and the top of the 4. 
Rampart. About four thoufand were flain upon 
the {pot, and the reft obliged to retire into the. 
Town. Next Day the Gates were forced, no one 
offering to make the leaft Refiftance; and the 
Army having taken poffeffion of the Place, the 
Inhabitants, to the Number of fifty-three thou- 
fand, were fold for Slaves. 


XXXV. Asout the fame time P. Crafus, whom 
Cefar had fent with a Legion againft the Venetians, 
Unellians, Ofifmians, Curiofolite, Sefuvians, Aulerci, 
and Rbedones, Maritime States inhabiting along 
the Sea-coaft; difpatched Meffengers to acquaint 
him, that all thefe Nations had fubmitted to the 
Dominion and Authority of the Romans, 


XXXVI. Tue Campaign being ended, and all 
the Provinces of Gaul fubdued; fuch was the 
Opinion conceived of this War amongft all the 
Barbarians round about, that even the Nations be- 
yond the Rhine fent Ambaffadors to Cæfar, offer- 
ing to give Hoftages, and fubmit to his Commands. 
But he being then in hafte to return to Italy and 
Illyricum, ordered them to attend him the next 
Spring. Mean-time, having difpofed his Army 
into Winter-quarters in the Territories of the 
Andes, Turones, and Carnutes, which States lay the 
neareft to the Provinces that had been the feat of 
the War, he himfelf fet out for Italy. The Senate 
being informed of thefe Succefles by Ce/ar’s Let- 
ters, decreed a Thank{giving of fitteen Days: a 
Number never allowed to any General before. 
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Ts ARGUMENT. 


I. The Nantuates, Veragrians, “and Seduni, fall 
aintxpettedly upon Ser. Galba, Caæfar’s Lieutenant. 
II. But are overthrown with great Slaughter. VI. 
Galba leads back bis Legion into the Country of the 
Allobrogians. VII. 4t the fame time the Vene- 

"` tians and other Biates bordering upon the Ocean revolt. 

`- IX; Cæfar prepares to attack them, not without 
great Difficulty. X. He divides bis Army, and 
diftributes it into. the feveral Provinces of Gaul. 
XII. The Advantages of the Venetians, and the 
manner of their Defence. XII. A Defcription 
of their Shipping, and its fuitablenefs to the nature 
of the-Coaft. XIN. Cæfar finding it in vain to 

` gitack them by Land, comes to a naval Engagement 
with them, and gets the Vittory. XVII. Mean- 
time Q. Titurius Sabinus bis Lieutenant, by an art- 
ful Stratagem defeats the Unellians. XXI. At 
the fame time P. Craffus ix Aquitain, baving 
vanquifbed the Sotiates, obliges them to fubmit, 
XXIV. Together with feveral other States of the 
fame Province. XXIX. Cefar jattacks the 
Morini aud Menapians with fucce/s ; but the Seafon 
being far advanced, beis obliged to fend bis Army inte 
Winter-quarters. f 
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f. ÆSAR, upon his departure for Baly 
fent Sergius Galba with the twelfth Le- 
gion, and part-of the Cavalry, againft 

the Nantuates, Veragrians, and Seduni, 

whofe Territories extend from the Confines of the 
Alloörogians, the Lake Lemanus, and the River 
Rhone, all the way tothe top of the Abs. His 
‘defign in this Expedition was to open a free paffage 
over thofe Mountains to the Roman Merchants, 
who had hitherto travelled them with great danger, 
and fubject to many grievous Exactions. Gala, 
whofe Orders alfo were, to put the Legion into 
Winter-quarters in thofe parts, if he faw it necef- 
fary; after fome fuccefsful Encounters, and mak- 
ing himfelf mafter of feveral Forts, was addrefitd 
by Ambaffadors from all Nations round: . Having 
Settled the Terms of Peace, and received Hoftages 
for 
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B OOK for their Fidelity ; he refolved to quarter two Cos 
horts among the Nantuates; aud himfelf, with the 
tyd other Cohorts, to winter in a Town of the Verg- 
_ grians, called Ofedurus. This Town, which is 
fituated in the midft of a Valley, upona Plain of 
no great extent, is bounded on all fides by very 
“ high Mountains. As it was divided into two parts 
a River, he left one part to the Gauls, and 
affigned the other to his Legion for their Winter- 
quarters, commanding it to be fortified with a 

Ditch and Rampart. 


Il. ArrzR many Days fpent here, and that 
Orders had been given for the bringing in of Corn 
to fupply the Camp; he was fuddenly inforfned by 
his Eies, that the Gauls had abandoned in the 

Night that part of the City allotted to them, and 
that the impending Mountains were covered with 
eat multitudes of the Veragrians and Seduni. 
Many Reafons con{pired to induce the Gauls to this 
fudden Refolution of renewing the War, and falling 
upon our Men. Firft, the {mall number of the 
Roman Troops, who were therefore defpifed by the 
Enemy, as not amounting in all to one Legion ; 
two entire Cohorts having been detached, and even 
of thofe that remained with Galba, many being 
gone out in queft of Provifions : and then their 
Perfuafion, that by reafon of the inequality of the 
Ground, where it would be eafy for them to pour 
upon us from the tops of the Mountains, and 
overwhelm us with their Darts, our Men would not 
be able to ftand the very firft Affault. Add to all 
‘this their inward Regret, at feeing their Children 
torn from them under the name of Hoftages; and 
„that they firmly believed it to be the defign of the 
Romans, in feizing the fummits of the Mountains, 
- not only to open a free Paflage over the Alps, pr 
ia “ee Q 
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to fecure to themfelves the perpetual Poffeffion of BOOK 


thofe Parts, and annex them to the adjoining 
Province. 


III. Upon this Intelligence Galba, who had 
neither compleated the Fortifications of his Camp, 
nor laid in fufficient ftore of Corn and other Pro- 
Vifions; as little apprehending an Infurrection of 
this kind,. among a People that had fubmitted and 
given Hoftages; having {peedily affembleda Council 
of War, began to afk their Advice in the prefent 
Exigence. As the Danger which threatened them 
was fudden and unexpected, and as they faw the 
Mountains on every fide covered with multitudes 
of armed Soldiers; infomuch that there was no 
room to hope, either for Succours, or any Con- 
voys of Provifion, becatfe the Enemy were in 
pofieffion of all the Avenues to the Camp: fome 
believing the Cafe to be altogether defperate, pro- 
pofed to abandon the Baggage, and attempt by a 
Sally the recovery of their old Quarters. But the 

eater number were for referving this Expedient 
to the laft extremity, and in the mean time to wait 
the decifion of Fortune, and in the beft manner 
they were able defend the Camp. | 


IV. Arrer a fhort Space, and even before there 
was fufficient time for the putting in execution 
what had been refolved on; the Enemy, at a Signal 
given, came rufhing upon. us from all parts, and 
_ begun the Affaule by a fhower of- Stones and 
Darts. Our Men at firft made a brave and vigo- 
rous Refiftance, plying them with their Javelins 
from the .Ramparts, whence not a fingle Weapon 
was difcharged in vain: and as any part of the 
Camp appeared hard preffed for want of Men to 
defend it, .chither they ran, and made. head againft 
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BOOKthe Affilants. But in this the Gauls had greatly 

Ill. the Advantage, that when fatigued with the length 
sey of the Fight, they found themfelves under a ne- 
ceffity to retire, frefh Men fucceeded in their place ; 
whereas on our fide, by reafon of the {mall number 
of Troops, no refource of this kind was left: fo 
that not only fuch as were wearied with fighting . 
were yet obliged to continue in their Pofts; but 
we could not even permit the wounded to retire, 
or for a Moment abandon the Charge. 


V. Tue Battle had now lafted upwards of fix 
Hours without Intermiffion; infomuch that the 
Romans not only found their Strength gréatly ex- 
haufted, but even began to be in want z Weapons, 
wherewith to annoy the Enemy. The Gauk, on 
the other hand, urged the Combat with greater 
Fury than ever ; and meeting with but a faint Re- 
fittance, fell to demolifhing the Rampart and fil- 
ling up the Ditch. All was giving way before 
them, when P. Sextius Baculus, a Centurion of the 
firft Rank, the fame, who as we have related above, 
received fo many Wounds in the Battle againft the 
Nervians ; as likewife C. Volufenus, a military Tri- | 
bune, one equally diftinguifhed for his Conduct 
and Bravery; came to Galba, and reprefented : 
That the only Refuge now left, was by a fudden 
Sally, to put all upon the iffue of a bold Attack. 
Accordingly Galba, calling the Centurions together, 
by them gave immediate Notice to the Soldiers, 
to keep for fome time only on the defenfive ; and 
having provided themfelves with the Weapons 
thrown at them by the Enemy, and a little recovered 
their Strength, upon a Signal given, to fally out of 
the Camp, and place all their hopesof Safety in their 
Valour. Thefe Orders were exactly followed : and 
the Romans ruhing furioufly upon the Enemy, 
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from all parts, neither gave them timeto compre- BOOR 
hend the meaning of fo unexpected an Attack, nor IM, . 
to recover out of the Confufion into which it had tx. 
thrown thcm. Thus Fortune, changing Sides, 
they every where furrounded and put to the Sword 
the Gauls, who had fo lately entertained: hopes of 
maftering our Camp. Of thirty thoufand armed 
Troops, which Number, 4s appeared afterwards, 
were prefent in this Affault, more than ten thou- 
fand perifhed in the Field. The reft fled in great 
Terror and Confufion, and were even forced to 
abandon the Summits of the Mountains. The 
Romans feeing the Enemy entirely difperfed, and 
obliged every where to throw down their Arms, 
quitted the Purfuit, and retired within their In- 
trenchments. | 


Vi. Arrer this Battle; Galba, unwilling a 
fecond time to expofe himfelf to the inconftancy of 
Fortune, and befides confidering, that he had met 
with an Oppofition he little expected, when he firft 
refolved to winter in thefe Parts: above all, finding 
himfelf in great want of Corn and Forage; the 
next Day fet fire to the Town, and began his 
_ march: back into the Province. As there was no 

Enemy in the Field to difturb or oppofe him in 
his Retreat, he brought the Legion fafe into the 
Country of the Nantuates, and thence into the 
Territories of thé Mobrogians, where he put themi 
into Winter-quarters. 


Vil. Fue Infurrection being thus entirely quel- 
fed, Cefar for many Reafons believed, that Gan} 
was now reftored to a ftate of Tranquillity. The 
Belians had been overcome, the Germans expelled, 
and the Seduni, and other Inhabitants of the ps, 
forced to fubmit. He therefore in the beginning 
of Winter ventured upon a Progrefs into [yricum, 
| . Ga from, 
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BOOKfrom a defire he had:.to . vifit thofe Nations, and 

~ II. acquaint himfelf with the Country ; when all on a 

jv fudden,. a new War broke out in Gaul. The 
Occafion of it-was as follows: The feventh Le- 
gion,. commanded by young Crafus, was quartered 
among the. Andes, a People bordering ` upon the 
Ocean.. As there was great: {carcity of Corn in thefe 
parts, Craffus fent fome Officers of the Cayalry, and 
military Tribunes, to folicit a Supply from the 
neighbouring States. Of this number were T. Terra- 
fidius, {ent to the Eufubians ; M. Trebius Gallus, to 
the Curiofolite, and Q, V aie and T, Sips, to 
the Venetians. . oa 


_ VII. Tus laft State is by far the moft power- 
ful and confiderable of all the Nations inhabiting 
along the Sea-coaft: and that not only on account 
their vaft Shipping, wherewith they drive a mighty 
r Traffick to Britain ; and their Skill and Experience 
in naval Affairs, in which they greatly furpafs the 
other maritime States: bur. becaufe lying. upon a 
largeand open Coatt, againtt whichthe Sea rages with 
great violence, and where the Havens being few in 
number,, are all fubjeét to-their Jurifdiétion § they 
have moft of the Nations that trade in thofe Seas 
tributaries to. their State. Among them the Re- 
‘volt began by detaining Siius and Velanius, as by 
this means they hoped to ‘recover the Hoftages 
they had put into the Hands of Craffus. ‘The 
neighbouring States, moved by their Authority 
and Example, as the Gauls are in ‘general very 
fudden: and forward in their Refolyes, detained for 
the fame Reafon Trebius. and T errafidtus; and 
{peedily . difpatching’ “Ambaffadors fram: one to 
another, they by their Princes entered: into a Con- 
federacy, of. acting in all, things with common 
Confent, and alike expofing _ themfelves to the 
fame ifue of Fortyne ; earne “ foliciting at. the 
ame 
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fame time the other Provinces, rather to ftand up ROOK 
in defence of that Liberty they had received of “‘Ifl. 
their Anceftors, than tamely fubmit to the igno- ~= 
minious Yoke of the Romans. All the Nations 
upon the Sea-coaft coming -readily into this Alli- . 
ance, they jointly fent: Ambaffadors to Craffus, to 
acquaint him; That if he expected to have his 
Officers reftored, he muft firft fend them back 
their Hoftages, e 

IX. Cæsar having Intelligence of thefe things 
from Craffus, and being then at a great diftante 
from Gaul, ordered in the mean-time ; that à 
number of Galleys fhould be built'' upon the 
Loire, a River which runs into the Ocean: and 
that Mariners, Rowers, and Pilots, fhould be 
drawn together from the Province. Thefe Orders 
. being executed with great difpatch, he himfelf, as 
{oon as the Seafon of the Year permitted, came to 
the Army. The Venetians, and other States: in 
Allianee with them, having notice of his Arrival; 
and reflecting at the fame time upon the greatnefs 
of their Crime in detaining and loading with Irons 
Ambaffadors, a Name ever looked upon amongft 
all Nations as facred and inviolable; began to 
make Preparations proportioned to the Danger that 
threatened them ; more efpecially to provide them- 
felves with all kinds of warlike Stores; and that: 
with fo much the greater Alacrity and Confidence, 
as the Nature and Situation of the Country gave 
them goed hopes of being able todefend themfelves, 
They knew that the Paffes by Land’ were ‘every 
where cut afunder, by the many Friths and Arms 
of the Ocean, that run upin thofe Parts; and 
that the Approach by Sea wasmot lefs difficult, on 
account of the fmall number of Harbours, and the 
little Knowledge the Romans had of: the Caaft. 
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BO OK Neither did they jmagine it poble for our Army, 
HI. to continue long in that Country, by reafon of the 
ken~ great {carcity of Corn: and fhoyld ‘even all thefe 
Expectations deceive them, they had ftill a mighty 
Confidence in the ftrength and number of their. 
Shipping. The Romans, they were fenfible, had 
but a very inconfiderable Fleet; and were befides 
erfect Strangers to the Ports, Iflands, and Shal-— 
pa of the Coaft, where the chief weight of the’ 
War was like to fall. At the time they forefaw, 
that our Pilots, accuftomed only to the Navigation 
of the Mediterranean, a Sea bounded and fhut in 
on all fides by the Continent, muft needs find them- 
felves greatly at a lofs, when they- came to enter 
the vaft and open Spaces of the wide Atlantick 
Ocean. In confequence of thefe Reflections, and 
the Refolutions formed upon them, they fet about 
fortifying their Towns, and conveying all their 
Corn into Places of ftrength, ordering as many 
Ships as could be got together to rendezvous in the 
Venetian Ports ; it appearing, that Cefar intended 
to begin the War by attacking that State. They 
likewife brought over to their Alliance the O/j/ms- 
ans, Laexovians, Nannetes, Ambiani, Morini, Dia- 
blintes, and Menapians:; and difpatched Amba- 
fadors into. Britain, which lies over-againft their 
Coaft, to folicit Affiftance from thence. 


X. Axi thefe Difficulties before-mentioned at- 
tended the profecution of this War: but Cefar 
was urged by many Confiderations to undertake 

and carry it on with Vigour: The Infalt offered 

to the Commonwealth in detaining the Roman 

Knights: a Revolt, and I[nfurrection, after Sub- 

miffion, and Hoftages given: the Confederacy 

of fo many States:-above all his Fear, left by 

neglecting to oppofe thefe firft ates a 
Qu 
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fhould give Encouragement to the other Provinces BO OK 
of Gaul to follow the Example. ` Reflecting there- HMI. 
fore upon the*Genius and Temper of the Gauls, "N> 
fond of Revolutions, and ever forward and ready 

to engage innew Wars; and confidering at the 

fame time, that it was the natural Bent and Dif- 
pofition of Mankind, to afpire after Liberty, and 

abhor the Yoke of Servitude ; he determined, be- 

fore the Infection fhould fpread wider, to divide 

his Army, and diftribute it into the feveral Pro- 

vinces of Gaul. 


XI. Pursuant to this Defign, T. Labienus his 
Lieutenant was fent with the Cavalry to Treves, 
whofe Territory extends along the Banks of the 
Rhine. To him he gave it in charge, to take a 
Progrefs to Rheims, and the other Belgian States, in ~ 
order to retain them in Obedience; as likewife to 
oppofe the Germans, fhould they attempt by Force 
the Paffage of the River ; a Report then prevail- 
ing that they had been invited over by the Belgians. 
P. Craffus, with twelve legionary Cohorts, and a 
great Body of Horfe, had Orders to march into 
Aquitain, to prevent the Arrival of any Supplies 
from that Quarter, and the Junction of the Forces 
of fo many powerful Nations. Q, Téturius Sabinus, 
at the head of three Legions, entered the Country 
of the Unellsans, Curtofolite, and Lexovians, to find 
Employment for the Troops that had been drawn 
together in thofe Parts. To young Brutus he gave 
the Command of the Fleet, and of all the Veffels 
from Gaul, which he had ordered to be fitted out 
by the Santones, Pittones, and other Provinces that 
continued in Obedience ; ftrongly recommending 
to him at the fame time, to ufe the greateft Dii- 
' patch, and fail with all Expedition for the Venetian 
G4 Coaft, 
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BOOKCoaft. He himéelf, at the head of the Land-army, 
HI fet out upon his march thither. 
ean’ aie 


XII. Tue Situation of moft of the Towns in 
thofe Parts is fuch, that ftanding upon the Edges 
of Promontories, or upon Points of Land that 
run out into the Sea, there is no approaching them 
with an Army at high-water, which happens always 
twice in twelve Hours. Neither is it poffible for 
a Fleet to draw near: becaufe upon the Recefs of 
the Tide, the Ships would be in danger of being 
dafhed againft the Shallows and Banks of Sand. 
Both thee Reafons therefore concurred to fécure 
their Towns from Affault: and if at any time, by 
the greatnefs of the Works carried on againft them, 
and huge artificial Mounts that fervedto prevent the 
Ingrefs of the Sea, and were raifed to an Height 
nearly equalling their Walls, they faw themfelves 
reduced to Extremity , then, by bringing up their 
Ships, of which they had always a great Number 
in readinefs, they eafily found means to carry off 
their Effects, and withdraw into the neareft Towns, 
where they again defended themfelves by the fame 
Advantages of- Situation as before. If this man- 
ner did-they elude all Cefar’s Attempts during a 
great part of the Summer, and that with fo much 
the'more Succefs, becaufe our Fleet was kept back 
-by Temipefts, and found the Navigation extremely 
‘dangerous in that vaft and boundlefs Ocean, where 

- the Tides are great, and the Havens both few in 
Number, and at a confiderable diftance one from 
another. © 9° 0 0 | 


XIII. For the Venetian Ships were built and fit- 
ted out inthis manner. Their Bottoms were fome- 
what flatter than ours, the better to adapt them- 
felves to the Shallows, and fuftain without si 
| TAS 
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‘the regrefs of the Tides. Their Prows were veryBOOK 

high and erect, as likewife their Sterns, to bear the IM. 

hugenefs of the Billows, and the violence of Tem- 

pefts. The Body of the Veffel was entirely of ` 

Oak, to ftand the Shocks and Affaults of that -tem- 

peftuous Ocean. «The Benches of the Rowers were 

made of ftrong Beams of about a Foot in breadth, 

and faftened with iron Nails an Inch thick. In- 

ftead of Cables they fecured their Anchors ‘witli 

Chains of Iron; and made ufe of Skins, and a 

fort of thin pliant Leather, by way of Sails: either 

becaufe they wanted Canvas, and were ignorant of 

the Art of making Sail-cloth ; or, which is more 

probable, becaufe they imagined that Canvas-fails 

were not fo proper to bear the Violence of Tem- 

pefts, the Rage and Fury of the Winds, and to 

govern Ships of that Bulk and Burden. Between 

our Fleet, and Veffels of fuch a make, the nature 

of the Encounter was this; that in Agility, and a 

ready Command of Oars, we had indeed the Ad- 

vantage; but in other Refpects, regarding the Si- 

tuation ‘of the Coaft, and the Affaults of Storms, 

all things ran very much in their Favour: for 

neither could our Ships injure them with their 

Beaks, fo great was their Strength and Firmnefs ; 

nor could we eafily throw in our Darts, becaufe of 

their. height above us: which alfo was the Reafon, 

that we found it extremely difficult to grapple the 

Enemy, and bring them to clofe Fight. Add to 

all this, that-when the Sea began to rage, and they 

were forced to fubmit to the Pleafure of the Winds, 

they could both weather the Storm better, and 

more fecurely truft themfelves among the Shallows, 

as fearing nothing from the Rocks and Cliffs, up- 

onthe Recefs of ‘the Tide. The Romans, on the 

ether hand, had reafon to be under a continual 

dread of thefe and fuch like Accidents. 
7 | So : XIV. 
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BOOK XIV. Cæsar having taken many of their 
_ HI. Towns, and finding that he only fatigued his Army 
wen to no purpofe, becaufe he could neither prevent 

the Retreat of the Enemy, nor force their Garri- 
fons to a Surrender; refolved to wait the Arrival 
of his Fleet. Which being accordingly come up, _ 
was no fooner defcried by the Venetians, than about 
two hundred and twenty of their beft Ships, well 
uipped for Service, and furnifhed with all kind 
of Weapons, ftood out to Sea, and drew up in 
‘order of Battle againft us. Neither Brutus who 
commanded the Fleet, nor the Centurions and mi- 
litary Tribunes who had the Charge of particular 
Vefiels, knew what Courfe to take, or in what 
manner to conduct the Fight. For they were no 
Strangers to the Strength and Firmnefs of the Vene- 
sian Shipping, which rendered them proof againft 
our Beaks: and when they had even raifed Turrets 
upon the Decks, yet being ftill over-topped by the 
lofty Sterns of the Enemy, the Romans could not | 
with any Advantage throw in their Darts; whereas 
thofe fent by the Gauls, coming from above, de- 
{cended-with great violence on our Men. Jn this 
Exigence, a particular kind of Inftrument ufed by 
the Mariners, proved: of fignal Service in giving 
a favourable Iffue to the Combat. They had pro- 
_ vided themfelves with long Poles, armed at one 
end with long Scythes, not unlike thofe made ufe 
of in attacking the Walls of Towns. With thefe 
they laid hold of the Enemy’s Tackle, and draw- 
ing off the Galley by the extreme Force of Oars, 
cut afunder the Ropes that faftened the Sail-yards 
to the Maft. Thefe giving way, the Sail-yards 
necefflarily came down ; infomych that as all the 
Hopes and Expectations of the Gauks depended en- ° 
tirely on their Sails and Rigging, by depriving ~— 
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-of this Refource, we at the fame time rendered BOOK 
their Weffels wholly unferviceable. The ret de- HI. 
pended altogether upon the Valour of the Troops, my4 
in which the Romans had greatly the Advantage ; 
and the rather, becaufe they fought within View 
of Cæfar and the whole Army, fo that not a fingle 
Act of Bravery could país unobferved : for all the 
adjqining Hills and-Eminences, which afforded a 
near Profpect of the Sea, were covered with our 

Men. | 


. XV. Tue Enemy’s Sail-yards being, as we 
have faid, cut down; and many of their Ships 
fingly furrounded by two or three of ours at a 
time ; the Romans ufed their utmoft Endeavours to 
board them. Which the Venetians obferving, and 
that we had already made ourfelves Mafters of 4 
great part of their Fleet; as they could fall upon 
no Expedient to: prevent fo great a Misfortune, 
they began to think of providing for their Safety 
by Flight.- Accordingly. they tacked about, in 
order to have the Advantage of the Wind; when 
all of a fudden fo dead a Calm enfued, that not a 
Veffel could ftir out of its Place. Nor could any 
thing have fallen out more opportunely towards 
putting at once a final Period to the War; for the 
Romans attacking their Ships one after another, ` 
took them with eafe; infomuch that of all that vaft 
Number that came out againft us, but a very few, 
under favour of the Night, efcaped fafe to Land, 
after a Conflict that continued from nine in the 
‘Morning ’till Sun-fet. 


XVI. Turis Battle put an end to the War with 
the Venetians, and all the Nations upon the Sea- 
Coaft. For as the entire Body of their Youth, and 
all thofe alfo of more advanced Age, who were 

| capable 
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BO OK capable of ferving their Country by their Credit and 
_ HE. Counfels, were prefent in the Action; and as they had 
r~~ likewife drawn together their whole naval Strength : 
fuch as furvived this Defeat, having neither any 
place of Refuge whereunto to- retire, nor means 
left of defending their Towns, furrendered them- 
felves and their all to Ce/ar’s' Mercy. But- he 
thought it neceffary to proceed againft them with 
the greater Severity, that he might imprefs upon 
the Minds of the Gauls for the future, a more in- 
violable Regard to the facred Character of Am- 
baffadors. Having therefore caufed all their Sena- 
tors to be put to death, he ordered the reft to be 

fold for Slaves. 


XVII. Durina thefe Tranfaéctions againtt the 
Venetians, 2, Fiturius Sabinus entered the Territo- 
, ries of the Unellians, at the head of the Troops put 
under his Command by Cefar. Viridovix was in- 
vefted with the fupreme Authority in thefe Parts, 
and had been appointed General in chief, by all 
the States concerned in the Revolt; out of which 
he had drawn together a very numerous and power- 
ful Army. Nay but a very few Days before, the 
Aulerci, Eburovices, and Lexovians, having mafia- 
ered their Senate, becaufe they refufed to engage 
in the War, had fhut their Gates againft the Ro- 
mans, and joined themfelves to Viridevix. Befides 
all this, he had very much ftrengthened his Army 
by the great numbers that flocked to him from all 
parts of Gaul; Men of defperate Fortunes, or- ac- 
cuftomed to live by Robbery; whom the hopes of 
Plunder, and love of War, had drawn off from 
the daily Labours of their Calling and the Cares 

of Agriculture. > ee i | 
| XVIH, 
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XVIII. Sapinus kept clofe within his. Camp, BOOK. 
= which was fituated in a manner every way advan- III. * 
tageous ; while Viridovix, who had pofted himfelf ~-~ 
at the diftance of about two Miles, .daily drew out 

his Men, and offered. him Battle. -This Behaviour 

of the Roman General, not only drew upon him 

the Contempt’ of the Enemy, but occafioned alfo: 

fome murmuring among his own Troops, and: filled 

the Gauls with fo high a Conceit of. his Fear, that . 

that they even adventured to come up to his very 
Trenches. The Reafon of his acting in this man- 

ner was, that he thought it not juftifiable in - a. 
Lieutenant, in the Abfence of the Commander in 

chief, to hazard a Battle with fo fuperior an Army, 

unlefs u pon Terms of evident Advantage. 


XIX. Hawe confirmed them.in this Belief, 
that his Referve was the effect of Fear ; he made 
choice of a certain Gaul from among the Auxilia- 
ries, a Man of Addrefs, and every way qualified 
for carrying on his Defign. Him he perfuaded by 
great Rewards, and ftill greater Promifes, to ga 
over to the Enemy, inftructing him at the fame — 
time in the Part he was to act. This Gaul coming 
to their Camp as a Deferter, laid before them the 
Fear of the Romans, and the Extremities to which 
Cefar. was reduced in the War againit the Venetians: 
nor did he fail to infinuate, that there was great 
Reafon to. believe Sabinus intended the next Night 
privately to draw off his Army, and march to Cæ- 
Jars Affiftance. No fooner was this heard by the — 
Gayls, than they. all cried out with ane Voice, that 
they ought-not to lofe fo fair an Occafion of Suc- 
cefs, but go and attack- the Reman Camp. Many 
Reafons -concurred to fix them in this Refolution : 
The Referve, of Sabinus for fome Days paft : the 

> 3 Intelligence 
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BO OK Intelligence from the Deferter confirming their be- 


Hil. 


‘lief of his Fear : the want of Provifions, of which 
they had taken no great Care to lay in a fufficient 
Stock : the Hopes conceived from the Venetian: 
War: and in fine, that readinefs with which Men 
are apt to believe what falls in with their Expeta- 


' tions and Wifhes. Urged by thefe Confiderations, 


they would not fuffer Viridovix and the reft of the 
General Officers to difmifs the Council, before they 
had obtained their Confent for the taking up of 
Arms, and falling upon the Roman Camp. The 
Propofal being at laft agreed to, they provided 
themfelves with Fafcines and Hurdles to fill up 
the Ditch, and joyfully began their march, as toa 
certain Victory. i 


XX. Tur Roman Camp ftood upon an Emi- 
nence, which rofe with a gentle Afcent, for the 
fpace of about a Mile. Hither the Gauls advanced 
with fo much hafte, in order to come upon our 
Troops unprepared, that by that time they were 
arrived, they had tun, themfelves quite oat of 
Breath. Sabinus having encouraged his Men, 
whom he faw eager to engage, gave the Word of 
Onfet. As the Enemy were véry much incum- - 
bred with the Loads of Fafcines they had brought 


to. fill up the Ditch, he ordered a fudden Sally 


from the two feveral Gates of the Camp: and fo well 
did it fucceed, by reafon of the Advantage of the 
Ground, the Inexperience and Wearinefs of the 
Gauls, the Bravery of the Roman Troops, and their 
Ability acquired in former Battles, that the Ene- 
my could not fuftain the very firft Charge of our 


Men, but immediately betook themfelves to-flight.. 


The Romans, who were frefh and vigorous, pur- 
fuing them under all thefe Difadvantages, put great 


"“Rumbérs to the-Sword ; and the reft being followed 


. by 
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by the Cavalry, very few efcaped the Slaughter.B O OK . 
Thus atone and the fame time, Sadsaushad an — 
Account of the Defeat of the Venetians by Sea, and“ 
Czfar of the Victory obtained by Sabinus at Land. : 
All the feveral States in thofe Parts readily fubmit- 

ted to T#urius : for as the Gauls are very prompt 

and forward to undertake a War, fo are they of a 
Difpofition that eafily relents and gives way to the - 
Strokes of Adverfity. 


XXI. Mucu about the fame time P. Craffus 
arrived in Aquitain; a Country, which as we have 
before obferved, for extent of Territory, and num- 
ber of Inhabitants, is defervedly counted a third 
Part of Gaul. This General underftanding that he 
was to conduct a War in thofe Parts, where but a 
few Years before L. Valerius Preconinus had been 
flain, and his Army put to the rout; and whence 
L. Manilius the Proconful had been driven with 
the lofs of his Baggage: foon became fenfible that 
he muft a& with more than ordinary Circumfpec- 
tion and Vigour. Having therefore made Provi- 
fion of Corn, effembled his auxiliary Troops and 
Cavalry, and ftrengthened his Army with a choice 
Body of Volunteers, drawn together by name from 
Touloufe, Carcafo, and Narbonne, which States make 
up that Part of the Roman Province that lies the 
neareft to Aquitain , he advanced with all his Forces 
into the Territories of the Sotiates. Thefe, upon 
_ the firft notice of his Arrival, having levied a great 
Army, and attacking him in his March with the 
whole Body of their Cavalry, in which their chief 
ftrength confifted; were neverthelefs repulfed and 
purfued by our Men. But all on a fudden their 
Infantry appearing in a Valley, where they had been 
defignedly. placed in Ambufh, fell furioufly upon 

) : the 
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BOO Kthe Romans difordered with the Purfuit, and rénew- 
ed the Fight. e 


: =- XXII. Tue Battle was long and obftinate. 
For the Sotiates, proud of their former Victories, 
imagined that the Fate of all Aquitain depended 
fingly on their Bravery.. The Romans, on- the other 
hand, were. ambitious of fhewing what they could 
atchieve under a young Leader, in the Abfence of 
their General, and unfupported by the reft of the 
Legions, At length hawever, the Enemy over- 
powered with Wounds, betook themfelves to flight; 
and a:great Slaughter enfuing, Craj/us marched im- 
mediately and invefted their Capital; where meet- 
ing with a brave Refiftance, he was forced to make 
his Approaches by Towers and Mantelets. The 
Enemy fometimes fallying out, fometimes carrying 
on their Mines to our very Works, (in which kind 
of Service the Agustains: are particularly fkilful, as 
inhabiting a Country that abounds in Veins of 
Copper ;) when they faw that the Diligence of the 
Romans enabled them to furmount all thefe Diffi- 
culties, fent Ambaffadors to Craffus, and requefted 
they might be admitted to a Surrender. Which 
being accordingly agreed to, they in Obedience to 
his Defire delivered up, their Arms. 


= XXJII. Bur while the Romans were wholly in- 
tent upon the execution of the Treaty: diatomus, 
who commanded in chief, endeavoured to efcape 
on the other fide of the Town, with a Body of fix 
hundred {worn Friends, who. in the Language of 
the Country are called Soldurians. ‘Their condition 
and. manner of Life is this: To live in a perfect 
Community of Goods with thofe-to whom they 
have engaged themfelves in Friendfhip: if any 
Misfortune befals them, to fhare in it, or make 
o> away 
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away with themfelves: nor is there a fingle In-BOOK 
{tance of any one upon Record, who upon the IIL 
death of him to whom he had vowed a Friendfhip, 
refufed to fubmit to the fame Fate. Adiatomus, as 

we have faid, endeavouring to make his Efcape 
with his Body of Friends, and the Alarm being 
given on that fide of the Works, the Soldiers im- 
mediately ran to Arms; when a furious Combat 
enfued, in which he was at laft repulfed, and driven 

back into the Town. He obtained however from 
Craffus the fame Conditions of Surrender as had 
been granted to the reft of the Inhabitants, | 


XXIV. Crassus having received their Arms 
and Hoftages, led his Troops into the Territories 
of the Vocatians and Tarufatians. But now the 
Gauls, roufed by the unexpected Progrefs of the 
Romans, who had in a few Days:after their Arrival 
made themfelves matters of a Town ftrongly forti- 
fied both by ‘Art and Nature ; began to fend Ambaf- 
fadors into all Parts; to join ina mutual League ; 
to ratify their Engagements by an exchange of 
Hoftages; and to levy Troops. Ambafladors 
were likewife difpatched to all the States of Hi- 
ther Spain that bordered upon Aquitain, to folicit a 
Supply of. Troops and Leaders: upon whofe Ar- 
rival, they immediately took the Field with great 
Confidence, and a numerous and well appointed 
Army. None were fuffered to command but fuch 
as had ferved under Sertorius, and were therefore 
accounted Men of confummate Ability and Ex- 
perience in the Art of War. Thefe, according 
to the Cuftom of the Romans, made it their Study 
to choofe a Camp to Advantage ; to fecure them- 
felves by Lines and Intrenchments ; and to inter~ 
cept our Convoys. Craffus perceiving their De- 
fign; as his own Army was not .ftrong enough 

Vor. I. H : o 19 
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BOOK to admit of fending out Detachments ; and as the 
JM. Gauls could upon all Occafñons.employ numerous 
Smd Parties, poffet themfelves of the Paffes, and at 
the fame time have a fufficient number of Troops 
to guard the Camp; by which means he forefaw 
he muft foon be reduced to great Straits for want 
of Provifions, while the Enemy would be every 
Day growing more powerful: he for all thefe 
Reafons refolved not to delay coming to an En- 
gagement. Having laid his Defign before a 
Council of War, and finding them unanimous in 
` their Approbation of it, he appointed the next 

Day for the Engagement. 


XXV. Earty in the Morning he drew all his 
Forces out of the Camp, and difpofing them in 
two Lines, with the auxiliary Troops in the Center, 
ftvuod expecting what Refolution the Enemy would 
take. But the Gauls, tho’ they believed they 
might fafely hazard a Battle, on account of their 
Numbers, their former Renown in War, and the 
Handful of Men they were to oppofe ; yet thought 

` it would be ftill better, by feizing the Paffes, and 
intercepting our Canvoys, to fecure the Victory 
without Expence of Blood: and fhould the want 
of Provifions at length force the Romans to think 
ef a Retreat; they might then fall upon them 
embarafied in their March, incumbered with their 
Baggage, and dejected by their Misfortunes. This 
Refolution being approved by all. their Leaders, 
they kept within their Camp, tho’ our Men ap- 
peared before them in Order of Battle. 


- XXVI. Crassus perceiving their Defign, and 
that this Delay ferved rather to abate the Courage 
- of the Enemy, and add frefh Spirits to his own 
Men, among whom an univerfal Cry arofe,. that 
He T he 
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he ought no longer to put off the Engagement, BOOK 


but march diré&ly to their Camp: having en- 


couraged his Troops, he refolved to give way to“ 


their prefént Ardor; and accordingly ted them to 
the Affault. There fome were employed in fillin 
up the Ditch; others in driving the Enemy wit 
their Darts from the Works; while the Auxiliaries, 
in whom Craffus had no great Confidence; yet that 
they might appear to have fome fhare at léaft in 
the Engagement, were appointed to carry Stone’ 
and Darts to them that fought, and to fupply Ma- 
terials for raifing the Mount. At the fame timé 
the Enemy fought with great Conftancy and Refo- 
lution, and made no fmall Havock with their Darts, 
which came upon us from above. Durihg this 
warmth of Oppofition, the Cavalry having taken 
a Compafs round the Camp, came and told Craffus, 
that the Intrenchmeénts were not fortified with the 
fame Care in all Parts, and that it would be eafy 
to foree an Entrance by the poftern Gater 


XXVII. Crassus having éxhorted the Officers 
of the Cavalry to encourage their Men by great 
Rewards and Promifes, inftruéted them in the Part 
they were to act. They, in confequence of the Or- 
ders they had received, dtawing out four Cohorts, 
which having been left to guard the Camp, were 
quite freh and fit fer Action ; and fetching with 
them a large Compals, that they might not be 
feen from the Enemy’s Camp; while the Eyes and 
Minds of all were intent upon the Combat, fell 
fuddenly upon that Part of the Intrenchments’ of 
which we have {poken above; and having forced 
their way through, were actually got within the 
Camp before they were fo much as feen by the 
‘Enemy, or any Apprehenfion entertained of what 
they were about. Yona this a great Opon being 


? 


H 2 heard 


- 
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BOOK heard on that fide, our Men redoubled their 
HI. Efforts, and as always happens to Troops animated 
wmm with the hopes of Victory, began to puth the Gauls 
with greater Fury than ever. The Enemy thus 
furrounded on all Sides, and without hopes of rė- 
trieving their Affairs, endeavoured to make their 
Efcape over the Rampart, and fave themfelves by 
Flight. But being purfued by the Cavalry, who 
foon came up with them in thefe open and level 
Plains: of fifty thoufand Men that had been drawn 
together out of Spain and Aquitain, {carce a fourth 
Part efcaped; nor did the Horfe return to the 
Camp ’till very late in the Evening, after they had 

quite tired themielves with the Slaughter.’ 


XXVIII. Upon the Report of this Defeat, the 
greateft part of Aquitain immediately fubmitted to 
Craffus, and of their own accord fent him Ho- 
ftages. Of this number were the Tarbell, Biger- 
riones, Preciani, Vocates, Tarufates, Elufates, Garites, 
Aufti, Garumni, Siburzates, and Cocafates. Only 
a tew Nations, and thofe the moft remote, relying 
on the Seafon of the Year, becaufe the Winter 
was at hand, neglected to take this Step. 


XXIX. Muc about the fame time Cz/ar, tho’ 
the Summer, was now almoft fpent; yet be- 
caufe all the reft of Gaul being fubdued, the Morini 
and Menapians were ftill in Arms, and had not 
fent Ambaffadors to treat about a Peace; refolved 
to lead his Army againft them, hoping he fhould 
foon be able to put an end to that War. Their 

-manner of oppofing him was very different from 
that of the other Gauls. For underftanding that 
the moft powerful Nations, when it came to a 
Battle, had always been overthrown and put to 
rout ; and inhabiting themielves in a Country that 

abounded 
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abounded in Woods and Marthes, they retired BOOK 

thither with all their Effects. Cefar coming to Ul. 

the Entrance of the Wood, began to intrench him- 

felf: and although no Enemy in the mean-time 

appeared, yet no fooner had our Men difperfed 

- themfelves in order to fet about fortifying the . 
Camp, than on a fudden they came pouring upo 

us from all parts of the Wood, and charged with 

great Brifknefs. The Romans immediately flew to 

their Arms, and drove them back with confider- 

able Slaughter; but adventuring a little too far 

into the Wood, loft fome Men. 


XXX. Cæsar fpent the remaining Days in 
cutting down the Wood ; and to fcreen his Men 
from any fudden and unexpected Attack, ordered 
the Trees that had been felled to be placed on each 
fide the Army, that they might ferve as a Barricade 
againft the Attempts of the Enemy. Having 
with incredible Difpatch advanced a great way into 
the Wood in a few Days, infomuch that all their 
Cattle and Baggage fell into our Hands; they 
themfelves retired into the thicker and more co- 
vered fpaces of the Foreft. The Seafon growing | 
bad, we were forced to intermit the Work; and 
the Rains foon became fo violent and continual, 
that the Soldiers could no longer endure to lie 
in their Tents. Wherefore Cefar having laid 
wafte their Lands, and fet fire to their Towns and 
Houfes, led back his Army, and difpofed it inta 
Winter-quarters among the 4ulerci, Lexovians, and 
ether States whom he had laft fubdued. 
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BOOK IV, 


Tur ARGUMENT. 


‘J. The Ufipetes and Tenchtheri, German Nations, 
expelled by the Suevians, come over hto Gaul. II. 
The Manners and way of Life of the Suevians. 
Ill. Aud “of the Ubians. IV. The Ufipetes and 
Tenchtheri drive the Menapians from their Habi- 
tations. V. Cæfar knowing the wavering and un- 
fettled Temper of the Gauls, repairs early in the 
Spring to the Army. VI. Embaffy of the Germans 

- to Cæfar, and bis Anfwer. IX. An Aion be- 
tween the Cavalry, . in which the Germans have the 
advantage. X. But are afterwards driven from 
their Camp with great Slaughter. XIII. And pur- 
fued by Cæfar, who makes a Bridge over the Rhine 
for that purpofe. XVI. Cefar lays wafte the Ter- 
ritories of Sigambri. XVII. And having freed 
the Ubjans from the fervitude under whith they 
lived, returns into Gaul. XVIII. He then paffes 
over into Britain. XXII. And lands his Army 
with great difficulty, the Natives making a vigorous 
Oppofition. . XXIV. They are defeated at length, 
and fend. Ambaffadors to fue for Peace. XXVI. 
Ceefar’s Fleet almoft entirely ruined by a Storm, 
which induces the Britons to revolt. XXIX. Their 
way of fighting from their Chariots. XXX. Which 
difconcerts. the Romans at firff. XXXI. But be- 
ing again put to flight, they obtain Peace. XXXII. 
After which Ceefar returns into Gaul. XXXIII. 
And marching againft the Morini, whom the bope 
of Plunder tempted to fall upon fome of bis detached 
tarties , obliges them to fubmit. e 
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I. WH E. ‘following Winter, being that in 

i l ` which C». Pompey and M. Craffus were 
Confuls, the U/ipetes and Tenchtheri, 
| German Nations, paffed the Rhine in a 
preat Body, not far from its.Mouth. The Caufe 
of their taking this Step was, that being much ex- 
pofed to the Hoftilities of the Suevians, they had 
for many Years been haraffed with continual Wars 

and hindered from cultivating their Lands. 


Il. Tre Swevians are by far the moft warlike 
and confiderable of all the German Nations. They 
are faid to be compofed of a hundred Cantons, 
each of which fends yearly into the Field a thoufand 
armed Men. The reft, who continue in their fe- 
veral Diftri€ts, employ themfelves in cultivating 
their Lands, that it may furnifh a fufficient Supply 

both — 
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BOOKboth for themfelves and for the Army. Thefe 
IV. again take up Arms the following Campaign, and 
beve are fueceeded in the care of the Lands by the 
Troops that ferved the Year before. Thus they 
live in the continual Exercife both of Agriculture 
and War. They allow of no fuch thing as Pro- 
perty or private Poffeffion in the diftribution of 
their Lands; their Refidence, for the fake of Til- 
lage, being confined to a fingle Year. Corn is nat 
much in ufe among them, becaufe they prefer a 
milk or flefh-diet, ‘and are greatly addicted ta 
Hunting. Thus the Quality of their Food, their 
rpetual Exercife, and free unconfined manner of 
Lit (becaufe being from their Childhood fettered 
by no Rules of Duty or Education, they acknow- 
ledge no Law but Will and Pleafure) contribute tq 
i i them ftrong, and of an extraordinary Sta- 
ture. They have likewife accuftomed themfelves, 
though inhabiting a Climate naturally very cold, 

_ to bathe in their Rivers, and clothe themfelves only 
' with Skins, which as they gre very {mall, leava 
great part of their Body quite uncoveted. Mer- 
chants indeed refort to them, but rather to purchafe 
their Spoils taken in War, than import any Goods 
into the Country: for even Beafts of Carriage, in 
which the Gauls take fo much Delight, that they 
are ready to purchafe them at any Price, are yet 
very little valued by the Germens when brought 
among them. And though thofe of their own 
Country. are-both {mall and very ill fhaped, yet by 
daily Exercife they make them capable of alt kinds 
ef Service. Theiy Cavalry often difmaunt in time 
of Action, to fight on Foot; and their Horfes are 
fo train’d, that they ftir not from the place where 
they are left, but wait the return of their Riders, 
who betake themfelves to them again in cafe af 
Neceffity. Nothing is more difhonourable in their 

| Account, 
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Account, or more oppofite to their Cuftoms, than BOOK 
the ufe of Horfe-fursiture: and therefore however IV. 
few themfelves, they fcruple not tq attack any “wo 
Number of their Enemies whom they fee fo equip- 
ped, They fuffer no Wine to be imported into 
their Territories, as imagining that it both ener- 
vates the Mind, and unfits the Body for Exercife 
and Labour. It is accounted much to the Honour 
of the Natjon, to have the Country for a great way 
round them wafte and uninhabited ; for by this 
they think is intimated, that the united Force of 
many States has been fqund infufficient to with- 
{tand their fingle Valour. And hence it is, that 
on one fide, the Country is faid to lie defolate for 
the fpace of fix hundred Miles. 


_ HY. On the other fide they are bounded by the 
Ubians, heretofore a fourithing and potent People, 
and fomewhat more civilized than the other German 
Nations ; becqufe inhabiting along the Banks of 
the Rhine, they ame much referted to by Mer- - 
chants , and have befides, by bordering upon the ` 
States af Gayi, given into many of their Cuftoms, 
The Suevious having tried the Strength of this 
People in many Wars, and finding them too nu- 
merous and potent to be drivenout of their Territo- 
mies; prevailed yet fo far as to impofe a Tribute 
Upon them, and very much reduge and weaken 
fheir Power, — — 


AV. Tue Ufpeses and Tenchtheri, of whom we 
have fpoken above, were likewife engaged in thig 
Quarrel, and after withftanding the Power of the 
Sueviens for many Years, were neverthelefs at length 
driven from theiy Territories. Having wandered 
over many Regions of Germany during the fpace of 
three Years, they arrived at laft upon the sag 

or ; o 
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BOOK of the Rhine, towards thofe Parts inhabited by the 
IV. Menapians, who had Houfes, Lands, and Villages 
tv on both fides the River. But alarmed at the Ap-: 
proach of fo prodigious a Multitude, they aban- 
` doned all their Habitations beyond the Rhine ,; and 
having difpofed their Troops on this fide the River, 
fet themfelves to oppofe the Paffage of the Germans. 
Thefe having tried every Expedient; and finding 
they could neither force the Paflage, becaufe of 
their want of Shipping ; nor fteal over privately, 
by reafon of the Guards kept by the Menapians ; 
counterfeited a Retreat into their own Country ; 
and after three Days March fuddenly turned back : 
when their Cavalry recovering all this Ground in 
the fpace of one Night, eafily overpowered the 
Menapians, \ittle expecting or prepared for fuch a 
Vifit: for having been apprifed by their Scouts of 
the Departure of the Germans, they had returned, 
fearlefs of Danger, to their Habitations beyond 
the Rhine. Thefe being all put to the Sword, and 
their Shipping feized ; -before the Menapians on this 
fide had intelligence of their Approach, they paffed 
the River : and feizing all their Towns and Houfes, 
fupported themfelves ‘the reft of the Winter with 

the Provifions there found. ~~ = 


V. Cæsar being informed of thefè things, ‘and 
dreading the Levity -of the Gauls, who are very 
changeable in their Counfels, and fond of Novelties; 
determined to truft nothing to their Refolves. For 
it is the Cuftoma of that People to ftop Travellers 
even againft their will, and enquire of them what 

_ they have heard or know relating to any Affair-: 
and in their Towns, upon the Arrival of a foreign 
Merchant, they gather round him in: crowds, and 
oblige him to tell what Country he’ comes from, 
and how things ftood at his Departure. Moved 


by 
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by thefe Reports, they often enter upon the motBOO K 
important Deliberations, and concert Meafures IV. 
they foon have caufe to repent, as being founded env 
wholly on vain Rumours, and Anfwers teigned for: 

the moft part defignedly to pleafe them. Cefar, 

who was aware of this Cuftom, fearing the War 

if neglected might become formidable, made alt 

the hafte he could to join the Army. Upon his: 
Arrival he found, that things were fallen out ex- 
actly as he had forefeen. Some of the States of 
Gaul had fent Ambaffadors to the Germans, invit- 

ing them to leave the Banks of the Rhine, and’ 
affuring them that all their Demands fhould be 
readily complied with. The Germans, allured by 
thefe Hopes, were already extending their Incurfions 

on all fides, and had penetrated into the Territories 

of the Eburones and Condrufians, both which Nations’ 

are under the Protection of the Treviri. Czfar 
having affembled the Chiefs of the Gauls, diffem- 

bled his knowledge of their fecret Defigns; and 
endeavouring. rather to win them over, and con- 

firm them in their Alliance with the People of 
Rome; demanded a certain number of Cavalry of 
them, and prepared to march againft the Ger- 
mans. 


VI. Havine provided himfelf with Corn, and 
drawn together a felect Body of Horfe, he began 
‘his March towardsthofe Parts where he underftood 
the Germans then were. When he was come within 
afew Days journey of their Camp, Ambaffadors 
arrived from them, who addreffed him to this 
effect: <“ That the Germans had no Defign of be- 
<< ing the firft to begin a War with the People of 
<< Rome; but neither, if they were attacked, would 
<: they decline having recourfe to Arms: That it 
£s was the Cuftom of their Nation, handed down 

<6 to 
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erie “ to them by their Anceftors, rather to oppo the 


« Efforts of their Enemies, than expe@ Relief 
«from Remonftrances: but thus far they were 


_ however willing to own, that it was againft their 


« Inclination they were come into thofe Parts, 
« having been driven: from their Habitations : 
«& That if the Romans were difpofed to accept of 
« their Friendfhip, they might become very ufeful 
« and ferviceable Allies, and would reft fatisfied 
& either with ftich Lands as they fhould think 
« proper to affign them, or in the quiet Pofieffion 
«t of thofe they had already obtained by force of 
«& Arms: That they yielded in Valour to the 
cc Suevians alone, for whom the immortal Gods 
“ themfelves were not an equal match ; but knew 
“© of no other Nation under Heaven able to refift 
*¢ the Efforts of their Bravery.” Cefar made 
fuch a Reply as beft fuited his prefent Views, but 
the Conclufion of his Speech was to this purpofe ; 
“& That he could enter into no treaty of Friend- 
« fhip with them fo long as they continued in 
“© Gaul: That Men who had been unable to defend 
t their own’ Territories were not likely to gain 
‘s Countries by force from others: That therë 
‘© were no uncultivated Lands in Gaul, fufficient 
‘ to fatisfy fo great a multitude, without invading 
“© the Properties of others: But that, if they 
“« pleafed, they might incorporate themfelves with 
“© the Ubians, whofe Ambaffadors were then in his 
« Camp, to complain of the”. Injuries of the 
“© Suevians, and requeft his Aid againft their In- ` 
« croachments: This he promifed to obtain for 
& them of the Ubians.” The Ambafiadors replied, 
they would report this to their Countrymen, and in 
three Days return with an Anfwer : requefting in 
the mean-time, that he would not advance with his 
Army, But this Cefar refufed; as knowing, shat 

| , à 
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a few Days before they had {ènt a great Body of BOOK 
‘Cavalry over the Meufe, to forage and plunderin TV. 
the Territories of the Ambivariti. He therefore "Nm 
concluded, that they only waited the return of this 

Party, and with that View were for interpofing De- 

days. . 


VII. THe Menfe rifes in the Mountains of Vax/e, 
in the Territories of the Lingones, and receiving a 
certain Branch of the Rhine, called the Yabal, forms 
with it the Ifland of the Batavians, about fourfcore 
Miles below which it difcharges itfelf into the Sea. 
The Rhine itfelf takes -its rife in the Territories of 
the Lepontians, who inhabit the ps; and after a . 
long and rapid Courfe thro’ the Country of the 
Nantuates, Helvetians, Sequani, Medtomatrict, Tre- 
boci, and Treviri, divides itfelf as it approaches 
nearer the Sea into feveral Channels, and forming 
a great number of very large Iflands, inhabited for, . 
the moft part by fierce and favage Nations, fome 
`of whom are reported to feed only on Fifh and the 
Eggs of Birds; it at laft difcharges itfelf into the 
Ocean by many different Mouths. | z 


VIII. Cæsar being now only twelve Miles 
diftant from the Enemy, was met upon his way by 
. the Ambaffadors on the Day appointed. They 
were very earneft in their Requeits that he would 
advance no farther : but not being ableto prevail, in- 
treated ; that he would fend to the Cavalry who made 
the Advance-Guard, to reftrain them from begin- 
_ ming the Fight ; and in thé mean-time permit them 
to fend Ambaffadors to the Ubians: from whofe 
Senate and Magiftrates if they could obtain the 
Conditions offered them by Cefar, under the Sanc- 
tion of a folemn Oath, they declared themfelves 

ready to accept them ; requiring only that he would 
' 3 ` allow 
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BOOKallow them the Space of three Days to bring 
IV. Matters toa final Iffue. But Cæfar imagining all thefe 
tv Proffers to have no other Tendency than the delay 
of a few Days, ’till their Cavalry fhould arrive, 
told them neverthelefs; that he would advance that 
Day only four Miles farther for the fake of Water ; 
but defired their Chiefs to attend him the Day after, 
that he might know their Demands. Mean-time 
he fent Orders to the Officers of the Cavalry who 
were gone before, not to attack the Enemy ; and 
in cafe they fhould be attacked themfelves, only -tø 
maintain their Ground, ’till he fhould come up 

with the reft of the Army. 


IX. Bur the Enemy, upon feeing our Horfe 
advance, whofe number amounted to five thoufand; 
whereas they themfelves did not exceed eight hun- 
dred, by reafon of the Abfence of thofe who had 
been fent to forage beyond the Meufe : yet falling 
fuddenly upon the Romans, who had no Apprehen- 
fion of their Defign, becaufe they: knew their Am- 
baffadors had been with Cz/ara little before, and 
obtained a Day’s Truce; they eafily put them 
into Diforder. And when our Men recovering a 
little began to make Refiftance, they according to 
Cuftom difmounted, and ftabbing our Horfes un- 
der the Belly, and by that means overthrowing 
many of the Riders, in a very fhort time put the 
reft to fight; and fo great was the Confternation, 
that they continued driving them before them, ’till 
at laft they came within fight of the Army. In this 
Skirmith we loft feventy-four Men, and among them 
Pifo of Aquitain, a Man of diftinguifhed Valour 
and illuftrious Defcent, whofe Grandfather had 
been fovereign Magiftrate in his own State, and 
been honoured by the Senate of Rome with the 
title of Friend. This brave Officer, feeing his © 

Brother 
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= Brother furrounded by the Enemy, ran to hisBOOK 
Affiftance, and refcued him: but his own Horfe _ IV. 

being wounded, and he overthrown, the Enemy N=% 
fell upon him, againft whom neverthelefs he made | 
a brave Refiftance ; till at laft furrounded on all 
fides, he fell overpowered with Wounds. Which 
his Brother perceiving, who was by this time out 
of Danger, and had got to a confiderable Diftance ; 
fetting Spurs to his Horfe, he rufhed among the 
the thickeft of the Enemy, and was flain. 


X. Arrer this Battle, Ce/er refolved neither to 
give audience to their Ambaffadors, nor admit them 
to Terms of Peace ; feeing they had treacheroufly 
applied fora Truce, and afterwards of their own 
accord broke it. He likewife confidered, that it 
would be downright Madnefs to delay coming to 
an Adction ’till their Army fhould be augmented, 
and their Cavalry join them; and the more fo, be- 
caufe he was perfectly well acquainted with the 
‘ Levity of the Gauls, among whom they had already 
acquired a confiderable Reputation by this fuccefs- 
ful Attack, and to whom it therefore behoved 
him by no means to allow time to enter into Mea- 
fures againft him. Upon all thefe Accounts he 
determined to come to an Engagement with the 
Enemy as foon as poffible, and communicated his 
Defign to his Queftor and Lieutenants. A very 
lucky Accident fell out to bring about Cz/ar’s Pur- 
pofe; for the Day after, in the Morning, the Ger- 
mans perfifting in their Treachery and Diffimulation, 
. came in great numbers to the Camp; all their No- 
bility and Princes making part of their Embafly. 
Their Defign was, as they pretended, to vindicate 
themfelves in regard to what had happened the 
Day before; becaufe contrary to Engagements 
-made and come under at their own Requeft, they 

Vou. I. | had 
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. BO OKhad fallen upon our Men; ‘but their real Motive 

. IV. wasto obtain if poffible another infidious Truce. 

Qom Cefar overjoyedto have them thus in his Power, 
ordered them to be fecured, and immediately drew 
his Forces out of the Camp. The Cavalry, whom 
he fuppofed terrified. with the late Engagement, 
were commanded to follow in the Rear. : 


XI. Havine drawn up his Army in three Lines, 
and made a very expeditious March of eight Miles, 
he appeared before the Enemy’s Camp, before they 
had the leaft Apprehenfion of his Defign. All 
things confpiring to throw them into a fudden 
Confternation, which was not a little increafed 
by our unexpected Appearance, and. the Abfence 

_of their own Officers; and hardly any time left 
them, either to take Counfel, or fly to Arms : they 

_ were utterly at a lofs what Courfe to take, whether 

-to draw out their Forces and oppofe the Enemy, 

-or content themfelves with defending the Camp, 

or in fine, to feck for Safety in flight. As this 
Fear was evident from the Tumult and Uproar we 
perceived among them, our Soldiers, inftigated by 

- the Remembrance of their treacherous Behaviour 

. the Day before, broke into the Camp. Such as | 
could firft provide themfelves with Arms made a 

. fhew of Refiftance, and for fome time maintained 
the Fight amidft the Baggage and Carriages. But 

- the Women and Children (for the Germans had 

- brought all their Families and Effects with them 

. over the Rhine) betook themfelves to flight on all 

- fides. Cefar fent the Cavalry in purfuit of them. 


XII. Tue Germans hearing the Noife behind 
them, and feeing their Wives and Children put to 
the Sword, threw down their Arms, abandoned 
their Enfigns, and fled out of the Camp. Being 

arrived 
br 
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arrived at the confluence of the Rhine and theBOO K 
Meufe, and finding it impoffible to continue their IV. 
fight any farther ; after a dreadful Slaughter of yaf 
thofe that pretended to make refiftance, the reft | 
threw themfelves into the River ; where what with 

Fear, Wearinefs,- and the force of the Current, 

they almoft all perifhed. Thus our Army, with- 

eut the lofs of a Man, and with very few wound- 

ed, returned to their Camp, having put anend to 

this formidable War, in which the number of the 

Enemy amounted to four hundred and thirty 
thoufand. Ce/far offered thofe whom he had de- 

tained in his Camp liberty to depart : but they 
dreading the Refentment of the Gauls, whofe 

Lands they had laid wafte, chofe rather to continue ~ 

with him, and obtained his Confent for that pur- 


pofe. 


XII. THe War with the Germans being ended, 
Czfar for many Reafons refolved to carry his Army 
over the Rhine. But what chiefly fwayed with him 
was, that as he found the Germans were eafily pre- 
vailed upon to tranfport their Forces into Gaul, he 
: thought it might be of no fimall Service to alarm 
them upon their own Account, by letting them fee, 
that the Romans wanted neither Ability nor Refo- 
lution to pafs the Réine with an Army. Add to all 
this, that the Cavalry of the Ufipetes and Tenchthert, 
who, as we have related above, had paffed the Meu/e 
for the fake of Forage and Plunder, and by that 
means efcaped the Difafter of the late Fight; upon 
hearing of the Defeat of their Countrymen, had 
repaffed the Rbine, retired into the Territories of 
the Sicambrians, and joined their Forces to theirs. 
And upon Cezfar’s fending Deputies to require, 
that thefe Troops, which had prefumed to make War 
upon him and the Gaxls, might be delivered up, . 

I2 he 
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BOOKhe had received for Anfwer: * That the Rbine 
IV. « was the Boundary of the Roman Empire : That 
t—v—' < if he thought it unjuftifiable in the Germans to 
& pafs over into Gaul without his leave, upon 
« what Pretence could he claim any Power or 

$ Authority beyond the Rhine ?” 


XIV. Bur the Ubdians, who alone of all the 
Nations beyond the Rbime had fent Ambaffadors 
to Cefar, entered into an Alliance with him, and 
given him Hoftages, earneftly intreated him to 
come over to their Affiftance, they being very hard 
preffed by the Suevians: ‘* Or, if the Affairs of the 
< Commonwealth would not allow of his being 
s there in Perfon, that he would only order his 
‘© Army to crofs the Rbine, which would both be 
& fufficient for their prefent Support, and alfo fe- 
« cure them for the time to come. Becaufe fuch 
& was the Reputation and Opinion conceived of a 
«& Roman Army, even amongft the moft remote 
«c Garman Nations, from their defeating Arioviftus, 
<6 and the Succefs of the laft Battle, that their 
6° Friendfhip and Name would alone be a fufficient 
« Defence. They promifed likewife a great num- 
& ber of Ships for the tranfporting of the Army.” 


XV, Cæsar for all thefe Reafons above-men- 

_ tioned, determined to crofs the Rbine. But to make 
` ufe of Sttipping-appeared..to -hiny.neither fafe, nor 
fuitable to the Dignity of the Roman Name. 
Wherefore, altho’ he underftood that the making 
of a Bridge would be attended with very great Dif- 
ficulties, on account of the Breadth, Depth, and 
Rapidity of the River ; yet was he of opinion, that 
in this manner alone ought he to carry over his 
Army; or lay afide the Defign altogether. The 
form therefore and contrivance of the Bridge = 
thus: 
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thus: Two Beams, each a Foot and a half thick, B OOK. 
fharpened a little towards the lower end, and of a iV. 
Length proportioned to the Depth of the River, 
were joined together at the diftance of about two 
Feet. Thefe were funk into the River by Engines, 
and afterwards ftrongly driven with Rammers, not 
perpendicularly, but inclined according to the 
direCtion of the Stream. Directly oppofite to thefe, 
at the diftance of forty Feet lower down, were | 
placed two other Beams joined together like the 
former, but floping againft the current of the River. 
Thefe Stakes were kept firm by.a large Beant, ex- 
terided from one to the other, and which being 
two Feet in. thicknefs, exactly. filled: the- Interval 
of the two Stakes, and was ftronely faftened at 
either end with iron Nails, fo contrived; that the 
Violence of the Stream ferved only. to bind the 
Work fafter together. This being. continued 
through the whole Breadth of the River, he ordered 
c ‘Planks to be laid acrofs, which for the greater. con- 
“venience of paffing, were further covered with 
Hurdles. Towards the lower part of the Stream 
other Stakes were funk in the form of Buttrefies, 
which fupported the Bridge againft the Violence 
of the Current ; and above, at fome diftance, there 
were others; that if Trunks of Trees or Veffels 
fhould be fent down the River by the Enemy, to 
deftroy the. Work, the Shock might be broken by 
thefe Defences, and the Bridge thereby fecured from, 
damage, ) 


. XVI. Tue Bridge being finifhed within ten Days 
from the time they began to fetch the Materials, 
Czefar led over his Army; and leaving a ftrong 
Guard on each fide of the River, marched directly 
into the Territories of the Sicambri. Mean-time. 
Ambaffadors arriving from feveral States to defire 
, I 3 Peace, © 
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BO OK Peace, and court his Alliance, he gave them a very 
favourable Reception, and appointed them to fend 
Hoftages. The Sicambri, when they underftood 
that the Bridge was begun, by Advice of the UA- 
petes and Tenchtberi who had taken Shelter among 
them, refolved upon a Retreat : and having aban- 
doned their Territories, and carried off all their 
Effects, withdrew into the neighbouring Woods 
and Defarts. | 


XVII. Cæsar, after a fhort {tay in their Country, 
having burnt all their Houfes and Villages, and 
cut down their Corn, marched into the Territories 
of the Ubians. As he had promifed thefe laft his 
Afiiftance againft the Attempts of the Suevians, he 
underftood from them: that the Suevians being in- 
formed by their Spies of the Bridge built upon the 
Rhine, had, according to their Cuftom, called a 
Council, and difpatched Orders into all Parts for 
the People to forfake their Towns, and convey 
their Wives, Children, and Effects into the Woods; 
commanding at the fame time, that all fuch as 
were able to bear Arms fhould meet at the Place 
of general Rendezvous, which they had appointed 
towards the middle of the Country, refolving 
there to wait the Arrival of the Romans, and give 
them Battle. Cæjar, upon this Intelligence, hav- 
ing accomplifhed all he intended in carrying his 
Army over the Rhine, by fpreading an univerfa} 
Terror among the Germans, taking Vengeance of 
the Sicambri, and fetting the Udians at liberty ; after 
a ftay of only eighteen Days beyond the Rbine, 
thinking he had done enough both for his own Re- 
Dr and the Service of the Republick, led back 
his Army , into Gawl, and broke down the Bridge. 


XVII. 
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XVIII. THovesu but a {mall part of the Summer BOOK 
now remained ; for in thofe Regions, Gaul, ftretch- IV. 
ing very much to the North, the Winters begin mvs 
early ; Cefar neverthelefs refolved to T over into 
Britain, having certain Intelligence, that in all his. 
Wars with the Gauls, the Enemies of the Common- 
wealth had ever received Affiftance from thence, 
He indeed forefaw, that the Seafon of the Year. 
would not permit him to finifh the War: yethe ` 
thought it would be of no {mall advantage, if he, — 
fhould but take a View of the Ifland, learn the 
Nature of the Inhabitants, and acquaint himéelf, 
with the Coaft, Harbours, and Landing-places, 
to all which the Gauls were perfect Strangers. For 
almoft none but Merchants refort to that Ifland ; 
nor have even they any Knowledge of the Country, 
except the Sea-coaft, and the Parts oppofite to 
Gaul; Having therefore called together. the Mer- 
chants from all Parts, they could neither inform him: 
of the largenefs of the Iland, nor what or how power- 
ful the Nations were that inhabited it, nor of their 
Cuftoms, Art of War, or the Harbours fit to re-s 
ceive large Ships. For thefe Reafons, before he 
embarked himéelf, he thought proper to fend C. Vo- 
lufenus with a Galley, to get fome knowledge of 
thefe things ; commanding him, as foon as he had 
informed himfelf in what he wanted to know, to re- 
turn with all expedition. He himfelf marched 
with his whole Army into the Territories of the 
Morini, becaufe thence was the neareft Paffage into 
Britain. Here he ordered a great many Ships from 
the neighbouring Ports to attend him, and the 
Fleet he had made ‘ufe of the Year before in the 
Venetian War. i 

o 
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BOOK XIX. Mean-wuire the Britons having notice 
' IV. of his Defign, by the Merchants that reforted to 
Seve their Ifland; Ambaffadors from many of their - 

States came to Cefar, with an offer of Hoftages, 
and Submiffion to the Authority of the People of 
Rome. ‘To thefe he gave a favourable Audience ; 
and exhorting them to continue in the fame mind, 
fent them back into their own Country. Along 
with them .he difpatched Comius, whom he had 
conftituted King of the Atrebatians; a Man in 
whofe Virtue, Wifdom, and Fidelity he greatly 
confided, and whofe Authority in the Iland was 
very confiderable. To him he gave it in charge, 
to vifit as many States as he could, and perfuade 
them to enter into an Alliance with the Romans, 
letting them know at the fame time that Cefar de- 
figned as foon as poffible to come over in perfon to 
their Iland. Volufenus having taken a View of the 
Country, as far as was poffible for one who had 
refolved not to quit his Ship, or truft himfelf in the 
hands of the Barbarians, returned on the fifth Day, 
and acquainted Cefar with his Difcoveries, 


XX. Wurtz Cefar continued in thofe Parts, 
for the fake of getting ready his Fleet, Deputies 
arrived from almoft all the Cantons of the Morini, 
to excufe their late War with the Pgople of Rome, 
as proceeding wholly from a national Fiercenefs, 
and their Ignorance of the Roman Cuftoms’; promif- — 
ing likewife an entire Submiffion for the future, 
This fell out very opportunely for Cefar, who was 
unwilling to leave any Enemies behind him, nor 
would the Seafon of the Year have even allowed 
him to engage in a War: befides, he judged it by 
no means propegyo far to entangle himfelf in thefe 
trivial Affairs, as to be obliged to poftpone the 

. Expedition 
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Expedition into Britain.: He therefore orderedBOOK 
them to fend hima great Number of Hoftages, IV. 
and upon their being delivered, received. them into=“v=—~ 
his Alliance. Having got together about eighty 
Tranfports, which he thought would be fufficient 

for the carrying over two Legions; he diftributed. 

the Gallies he had over and above, to the Queftor, 
Lieutenants, and Officers of the Cavalry. There 

were befides eighteen Tranfports detained by con- 

trary Winds ata Port about eight Miles off, which 

he appointed to carry over the Cavalry. The reft of 

the Army, under the Command of Q. Titurius Sabi- 

mus, and L. Arunculeius Cotta, were fent againit the 
Menapians, and thofe Cantons of the Morini which 

had not fubmitted. P. Sulpicius Rufus had the 

charge of the Harbour where he embarked, with 

a ftrong Garrifon to maintain it. 


XXI. Tunes being in this manner. fettled, 
and the Wind {pringing up fair, he weighed An- 
chor about one in the Morning, ordering the Ca- 
valry to embark at the other Port, and follow him. 
But as thefe Orders were executed but flowly, he 
himfelf about ten in the Morning reached the Coaft 
of Britain, where he faw all the Cliffs covered with 
the Enemy’s Forces. The nature of the Place 
was fuch, that the Sea being bounded by iteep 
Mountains, the Enemy might eafily launch their 
Javelins upon us from above. Not thinking this 
therefore a convenient Landing-place, he mm Fae 
to lie by “till three in the Afternoon, and wait. 
the Arrival of the reft of his Fleet. Mean-while 
having called the Lieutenants and military Tri- 
bunes together, he informed them of what he had: 
learnt from Volufenus, inftructed them in the Part. 
they were to act, and particularly exhorted them 
to do every thing with readinefs and at a Signal. 
given,. 
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BOOK given, agreeable to the Rules of military Difci- 

IV. pline, which in Sea Affairs efpecially required Ex- 

“v pedition and Difpatch, becaufe of all others the 

moft changeable and uncertain. Having difmiffed 

them, and finding both the Wind and Tide fa- 

vourable, he made the Signal for weighing An- 

cher, and after failing about eight Miles tarther, 
ftopp’d over-againft a plain and open Shore. 


XXII. Bur the Barbarians perceiving our De- 
fign, fent their Cavalry and Chariots before, which 
they frequently make ufe of in Battle ; .and follow- 
ing with the reft of their Forces, endeavoured. to 
oppofé our landing. And indeed we found the 
Difficulty very great on many: accounts: for our 
Ships being large, required a great depth of: Wa- 
ter ; and the Soldiers, who were wholly unacquaint-- 
ed‘with the Places, and had their Hands embarrafi- 
ed and loaden with a weight of Armour, were at the 
fame time to leap from the Ships, ftand breaft- 
high amidft the Waves, and encounter the Enemy ; 
while they, fighting upon dry Ground, or advanc- 
ing only a little way into the Water; having the 
free ufe of -all their Limbs, and in places which 
they perfectly knew, could boldly caft their Darts, 
and {pur on their Horfes, well inured to that kind. 
of Service. All thefe Circumftances ferving to 
{pread a Terror among our Men, who were wholly 
{trangers to this way of fighting ; they pufhed not 
the Enemy with the fame Vigour and Spirit as was 
ufual for them in Combats upon dry Ground. 


XXIII. Cæsar obferving this, ordered fome Gal- 
lies, a kind of Shipping lefs common with the Bar- 
þarians, and more eafily governed and put in- mo- 
tion, to advance a little from’ the Tranfports to- 
wards the Shore, in order to fet upon the Enemy 


in 
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in flank, and by means of their Engines, Slings, BOOK 
and Arrows, drive them to fome diitance. This 
proved of confiderable fervice to our Men: for 
what with the furprife occafioned by the make of 
our Gallies, the motion of the Oars, and the play- 
ing of the Engines, the Enemy were forced to halt, 
and in a little time began to give back. But our 
Men ftill demurring to leap into the Sea, chiefly 
becaufe of the Depth of the Water in thofe parts ; 
the Standard-bearer of the tenth Legion; having 
firft invoked-the Gods for Succefs, cried out aloud : 
© Follow me, Fellow-Soldiers, unlefs. you will be- 
* tray the Roman Eagle into the Hands of the 
< Enemy ; for my part, I am refolved to difcharge 
< my Duty to Cefar and the Commonwealth.’ 
Upon this he jumped into the Sea, and advanced 
with the Eagle again{ft the Enemy: whereat_ our. 
Men exhorting one another to prevent fo fignal a 
Difgrace; all: that were in the Ship followed him : 
which being perceived by thofe in the neareft 
Vefiels, they alfo did the like, and boldly ap- 
proached the Enemy. 


XXIV. Tne Battle was- obftinate on both . 
Sides : but our Men, as being neither able to keep 
their Ranks, nor get firm footing, nor follow their 
refpective Standards; becaufe leaping promifcu-— 
aufly from their Ships, every one joined the firft En- 
fign he met ; were thereby thrown into great Confu- 
fion. The Enemy on the other hand being well 
acquainted’ with the Shallows ; when they faw our 
Men adyancing fingly from the Ships, {purred on 
their Horfes, and attacked them in that perplexity. 
In one Place great numbers would gather round an 
handful of the Romuns : others falling upon them 
in flank, galled them mightily with their Darts. 
Which Cefar obferving, ordered fome {mall Boats 

i l to 
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BOO Kto be manned, and ply about with Recruits. By 

IV. this means the foremoft Ranks of our Men having 

“yr got firm footing, were followed by all the reft; 

when falling upon the Enemy brifkly, they were 

foon put to the rout. But as the Cavalry were 

. mot yet arrived, we could not purfue or advance 

far into the Ifand; which was the only thing 
wanting to render the Victory compleat. 


XXV. Tue Enemy being thus vanquifhed -in 
Battle, no fooner got together after their Defeat, 
than they difpatched Ambaffadors .to Cefar to fue 
for Peace ; offering Hoftages, and an entire Sub- 
miffion to his Commands. Along with thefe Am- 
baffadors came Comius the Atrebatian, whom Cafar, 
as we have related above, had fent before him into 
Britain. The Natives feized him as foon as he 
Janded, and tho’ he was charged with a Com- 
miffion from Cefar, threw him into Irons. But 
upon their late Defeat they. thought proper to fend 
him back, throwing the Blame of what had hap- 
pened upon the Multitude, and begged of Cefar 
to excufe a Fault proceeding from Ignorance. 

_ Cefar, after fome Complaints of their Behaviour, 
in that having of their own accord fent Ambaffa- 
dors to the Continent to fue for Peace, they had 
yet without any Reafon begun a War againft him 5 
told them at laft he would forgive their Fault, and 
ordered them to fend a certain number of Ho- 

flages. Part were {ent immediately, and the refit, 
as living at fome diftance, they promifed to deliver 
ina few Days. Mean-time they difbanded their 
Froops, and the feveral Chiefs came to Cefar’s 
Camp, to manage their own Concerns, and thofe 
of the States to which they belonged. 
, , | XXVI, 
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XXVI. A Peace being thus concluded fourB OOK 
` Days after Ce/ar’s Arrival in Britain, the eighteen IV. 
Tranfports appointed to carry the Cavalry, of <7 
whom we have fpoken above, put to Sea with a 
gentle Gale. But when they had fo near ap- 
proached the Coaft, as to be even within view of 
the Camp; fo violent a Storm all on a fudden 
arofe, that being unable to hold on their Courfe, 
fome were obliged to return to the Port whence 
they fet out, and others driven to the lower end 
of the Ifland weftward, not without great Danger. 
There they caft Anchor: but the Waves rifing 
very high, fo as to fill the Ships with Water, they 
were again in the Night obliged to ftand out to 
Sea, and make for the Continent of Gaui. That 
very Night it happened to be full Moon, when 
the Tides upon the Sea-coaft always rife higheft, 

a thing at that time wholly unknown to the Romans. 
Thus at one and the fame time, the Gallies which 
Czfar made ufe of to tranfport his Men, and which 
he had ordered to be drawn up on the Strand, were 
filled with the Tide; and the Tempeft fell furioufly 
upon the Tranfports that lay at Anchor in the Road. ` 
Nor was it poffible for our Men to attempt any thing 
for their prefervation. Many of the Ships being 
dafhed to pieces, and the reft having loft their Anchors, 
Tackle, and Rigging, which rendered them altoge- 
ther unfit for failing, a general Confternation {pread 
itfelf thro? the Camp. For there were no other 
Ships to carry back the Troops, nor any Materials 
to repair thofe that had been difabled by the Tem- 
peft. And as it had been all along Cæfar’s defign 
to winter in Gaul, he was wholly without Corn 
to fubfrft the Troops in thofe parts. 


XXVII. Arı this being known to the Britifh 
Chiefs, who after the Battle had repaired to Ce- 
Pe Mes 3 } far’s 
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BOOK far’s Camp, to perform the Conditions of the Trea- 

IV. ty; they began to hoid Conferences among them- 

wn felves. And as they plainly faw that the Romans 

_ were deftitute both of Cavalry, Shipping, and 

Corn; and eafily judged, from the {mallnefs of 

‘the Camp, that the number of their Troops was 

but inconfiderable ; in which Notion they were 

the more confirmed, becaufe Cejar having brought 

over the Legions without Baggage, had occafion 

to inclofe but a {mall {pot of Ground: they thought 

this a convenient Opportunity for taking up Arms, 

and by intercepting the Roman Convoys to protract 

the Affair ’till Winter ; being confidently perfuad- 

ed, that by defeating thefe Troops, or cutting off 

their Return, they fhould effectualiy.put a ftop to 

all future Attempts upon Britain. Having there- 

fore entered into a joint Confederacy, they by de- 

grees left the Camp, and began to draw the Ifland- 

ers together. But Ce/ar, tho’ he was not yet ap- 

prized of their Defign, yet gueffing in part at their 

Intentions, by the Difafter which had befallen his 

Fleet, and the Delays formed in relation to the Ho- 

ftages, determined to provide againft all Events. 

He therefore had Corn daily brought in to his . 

Camp, and ordered the Timber of the Ships that 

had been moft damaged to be made ufe of in re- 

pairing the reft, fending to Gaul for what other 

Materials he wanted. As the Soldiers were indefa- 

tigable in this Service, his Fleet was foon in a Con- 
dition to fail, having loft only twelve Ships. 


XXVIII. Durna thefe Tranfactions, the fe- 
venth Legion being fent out to forage according to 
Cuftom ; as part were employed in cutting down 

` the Corn, and part in carrying it to the Camp, 
without fufpicion of attack ; News was brought to 
Cefar, that a greater Cloud of Duft than ordinary 
was 
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‘was feen on that fide where the Legion was. CzeferBO OK 
fufpecting how matters went, marched with the IV. 
Cohorts that were upon Guard, ordering two 
others to fucceed in their room, and all the Soldiers 

in the Camp to arm and follow him as foon as poffi- 

ble. When he was advanced a little way from the 

. Camp, he faw his Men overpower’d by the Ene- 

my, and with great difficulty able to fuftain the 

Fight, being driven into a {mall Compafs, and ex- 

pofed on every fide to the Darts of their Adverfa-. 

ries. For as the Harveft was gathered in every 

where elfe, and one only Field left; the Enemy 

` fufpecting that our Men would come thither to fo- 

rage, had hid themfelves during the Night in 

the Woods ; and waiting ’till our Men had quitted 

their Arms, and difperfed themfelves to fall a reap- 

-ing; they fuddenly ‘attacked them, killed fome, 

put the reft into diforder, and began to furround 

them with their Horfes and Chariots. 


XXIX. Terr way of fighting with their 
Chariots is this: Firft they drive their Chariots 
on all fides, and throw their Darts; infomuch 
that by the very terror of the Horfes, and noife of 
the Wheels, they often break the Ranks of the 
Enemy. When they have torced their way into 
the midit of the Cavalry, they quit their Chariots, 
and fight on Foot. Mean-time the Drivers retire 
a little from the Combat, and place themfelves in 
fuch a manner as to, favour the Retreat of their 
Countrymen, fhould they be overpower’d by the 
Enemy. Thus in Action they perform the Part 
both of nimble Horfemen, and ftable Infantry : 
and by continual Exercife and Ufe have arrived 
at that Expertnefs, that in the moft fteep and diffi- 
cult Places, they can ftop their Horfes upon 
a full ftretch, turn them which way they pleafe, 
run along the Pole, reft on the Harnefs, and throw 

themfelves 
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Dexterity. | | 


XXX. Our Men being aftonifhed and con- 
founded with this new way of fighting, Cefar came 
very timely to their Relief: for upon his Ap- 
proach the Enemy made a ftand, and the Romans 
began to recover from their Fear. This fatisfied 
Cefar for the prefent, who not thinking it a proper 
feafon to provoke the Enemy, and bring on a ge- 

-neral Engagement, ftood facing them for fome time, 
and then led back the Legions tothe Camp. The 
continual Rains that followed for fome Days after, 
both kept the Romans within their Intrenchments, 
and withheld the Enemy from attacking us. Mean- 
time the Britons difpatched Meflengers into all 
parts, to make known to their Countrymen the 
{mall number of the Roman Troops, and the fa- 
vourable Opportunity they had of making im- 
menfe Spoils, and freeing their Country for ever 
from all future Invafions, by ftorming the Enemy’s 
Camp. Having by this means got together a great 
Body of Infantry and Cavalry, they drew towards 
our Intrenchments. 


XXXI. Cæsar, ‘tho’ he forefaw that the Ene- 
my, if beaten, would in the fame manner as be- 
fore efcape the Danger by flight; yet having got 
about thirty Horfe, whom Comius the Atrebatian 
had brought over with him from Gaul; he drew up 
the Legions in order of Battle before the Camp: 
and falling upon the Britons, who were not able to 
fuftain the fhock of our Men, foon put them to 
flight. The Romans purfuing them as long as their 
ftrength would permit, made a terrible Slaughter ; 
and {etting fire to their Houfes and Villages a great 
-way round, returned to the Camp, 
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XXXII. Tue fame -Day Ambaffadors canieBOOK 
from the Enemy to Czar to fue ‘for Peace. Cefar. Y: 
doubled the number of Hoftages he had 'before 
impofed upon them, and ordered them’ to be fent 
over to him into Gawl, becaufe the Equinox. com- 
ing on, and his Ships being leaky, ‘he thought it 
hot prudent to put off his Return ’till Winter. A 
fair Wind offering, he fet fail a little after midnight, 
and arrived fafe in Gaal. Two.of his “Franfports not 
being able to redch the fame Port with the reft, were 
driven into a Havena little lower in the Country: 


XXXIIJ. In thefe: two Vefiels were-about three 
hundred Soldiers, who having landed, and being 
upon their March to the Camp; the Morini, who 
had fubmitted to Cefar upon his fetting out for 
Britain, drawn by the hopes of Plunder, furrounded 
them at firft with only a few Men, and ordered | 
them to lay down their Arms under pain of being 
putto the Sword. But they, cafting themfelves 
into an Orb, ftood upon their Defence; when all 
ona fudden fix houad more of the Enemy ap- 
peared, rouzed by the noife of the Combatants. 
Cefar having notice of what pafied, fent’ all his 
_ Cavalry to the affiftance of the Romans. Mean- 

while our Men withftood all the Attacks of the 
` Enemy, and bravely maintained the Fight for up- 
wards of fix Hours, having flain great Numbers of the 
Morini, while on their fide only a few were wounded. © 
But no fooner did our Cavalry appear, than the 
Enemy, throwing down their Arms, betook them- 
felves to flight, and were almoft all flain in the 
Purfuit. 


XXXIV. Tue Day after Cefar fent T? Labienus, 
with the Legions returned out of Britain, againtt 
‘Vou. L Rs the 
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the rebellious Morini ; who being deprived by the 


‘ Drought of the Benefit, of their Marfhes, which 


.had ferved them for thelter.the Year before, almoft 


-all fell into his Power. Mean-time Q. Titurius, and 


L. Cotta,. who had been font againit the Menapians, 
having laid walte their Territories with Fire and 
Sword, and plundered their Habitations, returned 
to Cefer, not being.able te come up with the M£- 
napians themfelves, who had retired into impene- 
trable Forefts. Cefor quartered all his Troops 
among the Belgians. Only two of the Britifb States 
fent Hoftages into Gaul, the reft neglecting to per- 
form i Conditions of oe Treaty. For thefe 
Succefies a Thankigiving of- twenty Days was de- 
-creed by the Senate, | a 
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BOOK V. 


Tu ARGUMENT. 


I. Cæfar leaving Orders with bis Lieutenants in Gaul 
to build a Fleet, fets out for Italy and Illyricum, 
where be puts a fop to the Incurfions of the Pirukæ. 
Il. Returning thence into Gaul, be marches againft 
the Treviri, and quiets the Difturbances in that 
Province. IV. Dumnorix withdrawing from the 
Roman Camp with the Æduan Cavalry, is purfued 
and flain, VII. Ceefar paffes over into Britain. VIII. 
And forces the Enemy from the Woods in which they 
bad taken fhelter. IX. But underftanding that bis 
Fleet bad fufftred greatly by a Storm, be quits the 
purfuit of the Britons, repairs bis Fleet, fortifies 
bis Camp, and then returns again the Enemy. X. 
A defcription of Britain, aa its Inbabitants. XI. - 
Ceefar defeats the Britons in various Encounters. 
XIV. Paffesthe Thames. XIX. Returns into 
Gaul. XX. And becaufe of the great fcarcity of 
Corn, diftributes bis Legions among the feveral States. 
XXI. Tafgetius lain among the Carnutes. XXII. 
Ambiorix and Cativulcus excite feveral States 
to a Revolt. XXII. Ambiorix by an artful 
Speech perfuades ‘Titurius to quit his Camp, and 
attacking bim in bis March, cuts bhim off with bis 
whole Party. XXX. Being afterwards joined by 
the Nervians, be falls upon Ciceros Camp. 
XXXVI. The noble Emulation of Pulfio and Va- 
senus. XX XVII. Cæfar marches to Cicero’s relief. 
XLI. The Gauls quit the Siege, and advance to meet 
bim. XLII. Cæfar defeats them in Battle. XLIV. 
And to prevent their continual Revolts, refolves to 
pals the Winter in Gaul. XLV. The Senones, 
Treviri, and other States, bear the Roman Yoke 
with impatience. XLVII. Indutiomarus attacks 
Labienus’s Camp. XLIX. But being flain in the 
Attempt, the Gauls feparate, and Tranquillity is in 
a great meafure reftored, 
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Claudius, Cefar leaving his Winter-quarters 

to go into Italy, as was his yearly Cuftom, 

gave Orders to his Lieutenants, who had the 
charge of the Legions, to build as many Ships 
as poffible during the Winter, and to repair fuch as 
were old. He prefcribed the form and manner of 
building; ordering them to be fomewhat lower 
than was ufual in the Mediterranean, for the con- 
venience of embarking and landing his Men; which 
he judged the more neceffary, as he had obferved, 
that by reafon of the frequent returns of the Tide, 
there was lefs depth of Water upon the Briti/b 
Coaft. He likewife commanded them to be built . 
broader than ordinary, that they might receive 
the greater number of Horfes and Carriages ; and 
to be contrived for lightnefs and expedition, to 
. K : which 


I N the Confulthip of Lucius Domitius, and Appius 
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B O OK which the lownefs of their Decks greatly contributed. 
V. He fent to Spain for the Materials neceflary in 
- ky building and equipping them.; and having finifhed 
: the Diet of Cé/alpine Gaul, fet out for Ilyricum, up- 
on advice that the Pirufe were laying wafte the 
Province by their Incurfions. When he arrived 
there, he ordered the feveral States to furnifh their 
Contingents, and appointed a Place of general 
Rendezvous. The Report of this no fooner fpread 
among the Pirufie, than they fent Ambafladors to 
inform him; that nothing had been done againft 
the Province by publick Authority, and that they 
were ready to Ua what Satisfaction he required. 
Cafar pleafed with their Submiffion, ordered ‘them 
to bring him Hoftages, and named the Day by 
which they were to be delivered ; threatening them 
with a fierce War in cafe of Difobedience. Thefe 
being accordingly brought by the Day prefixed, he 
appointed Arbitrators between the contending 
States, to eftimate the Damages, and determine 

what Reparation was. to be made. 


II. Havine difpatched thefe Affairs, and held 
a general Diet of the Pravince, he returned again 
into Cifaipine Gaul, and thence went to the Army, 
“Upon his Arrival, he vifited all the Quarters of 
the Legions ; and found, that by the fingular Di- 
ligence of the Soldiers, notwithitanding the great- 
off {carcity of Materials, no lefs than fix hundred 
Tranfports, fuch as we have defcribed above, and 
twenty-eight Gallies, were in fuch forwardnefs, 
that in a few Days they would be ready. to be 
launched. Having praifed his Soldiers. and thofe 
whom he had fet over the Works, he gave them 
what further Inftructions he thought neceflary, and 
ordered the whole Fleet to rendezvous at Port-Itius, 


whence he knew lay the moft commodious Paflage 
j to 
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to Britain, it being-there not above thirty Mies BOQ- X 
diftant.from the Continent. Leaving what So V. 
diers he thought neceffary for this Purpofe, he ad- sy 
vanced. at the. head of four Legions -without Bag- i 
gage, and eight hundred Horfe, into the Country 
of the Treviri, becaufe they neither appeared at thé 
general Diets of Gaul, nor fubmitted to the Orders 
of the Commonwealth; and were befides reported 
to be foliciting the Germans beyond the Rhine., --- 


III. Tuis State is by far the mot powerful of 
all Gaul in Horfe: they have likewife a very ftrong 
‘and numerous Infantry; and, as we have before 
-obferved, border upon the Rbine. Two ‘of their 
principal Men, Jndutiomarus and Cingetorix, were 
at this time Competitors for the fupreme Authority. 
Cingetorix, as foon as he heard of the Arrival of 
Cefar and the Legions, came to him, and affared 
him; that he and all-his Party would continue 
firm to their Duty, and never abandon the Intereft 
“of the Romans: at the fame time he informed him’ 
of all that had paffed among the Treviri. Bur 
“Indutiomarus, drawing together great Numbers of 
Horfe and Foot, and fecuring fuch as were unable 
to bear Arms in the Foreft of Ayden, which ex- 
tends from the Rbine quit crofs the Country of 
Treves, to the Territories of the Rbemi;‘refolved 
to try the fortune of War. But foon after, as — 
feveral of the leading Men of the State, partly out’ 
of attachment to Ciagetorix, partly terrified by the 
Approach of the Roman Army, came to Cz/ar to 
— folicit in their own behalf, fince they found ther- ` 
felves incapable of effectually ferving their Country : 
Indutiomarus fearing an univerfal Defection,: fent 
likewife Ambaffadors to him to acquaint him: — 
s That he had chofen to ftay at home, and forbear 
<¢ coming to the Roman Camp, with no other view. 

. K4 ` « but 


* 
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BOOK“ but to keep the State in its Duty; left, in the 

V. « Abfence oF the Nobility, the People might have 

Wey e been drawn into fome rath Step: That the 

ss whole Country was now at his Command; and 

ss he ready, with Ce/ar’s Permiffion, to attend him 

*¢ in Perfon, and put his own Concerns, as well 

s as thofe of the State, under his Protection.” 

Tho’ Cefer'well underftood the Reafon of his pre- 

fent Submiffion, and by what Canfiderations he had 

been deterred from the profecution of his firft De- 

fign; yet unwilling to wafte the whole Summer 

in the Country of Treves, when every thing was in 

readinels for his Expedition into Britain, he ordered 

Indutiomarus to attend him with two hundred Ho- 

ftages. Thefe being ‘accordingly brought, and 

among them the Son, and all the neareft Relations 

of Indutiomarus, whom he had {pecified by name; 

Czfar encouraged and exhorted him to cantinue 

firm in his Duty. Neverthelefs, affembling all 

the principal Men of Treves, he reconciled them’ 

Qne after another to Ciagetorix, as well on account 

of his fingular Merit, as becaufe he thought it of - 

the greateft Importance, ço eftablifh thoroughly 

the Authority of a Man, of whofe {teddy and in- 

vioJable Attachment he had fuch convincing Proof. 

Indutiomarus highly refented this Proceeding, which 

tended fo much to the diminution of his Power; 

and as he had all-along been an Enemy to the Re- 
mans, this new Affront provoked him ftill more, 


. IV. Turse Affairs being fettled, Cefar arrived 
with his Legions at the Port of. Jtius. There he 
found, that about forty of his Ships, built in the 
Country of the Belgians, having been attacked by 
a storm, and difabled from continujng their Voy- 
age, had been obliged to put back. The reft were 
ail equipped and rigged, ready to ghey the firft 

_—* E | ‘Signal. 
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Signal. All the Cavalry of Gaul, about fourBOOK 
thoufand in number, and the prime Nobility of V. 
the feveral States, met him likewife, by order, at mev 
this Place. His Defign was, to leave only a few of 

thefe Nobles behind him in Gaul, on whofe Fi- 

delity he could rely ; and to take the reft with him 

to Britain as Hoftages, the better to prevent any 
Commotions during his Abfence. | 


V. Dumnorix the Æduan, of whom we have 
fpoken above, was one of thofe that attended him 
on this Occafion. Him in particular he refolved 
to carry along with him, as he knew him to 
be alover of Novelties, ambitious, enterprifing, 
and of great Intereft and Authority among the 
Gauls. Befides all this, he had publickly faid in an 
Affembly of the Æduans, that Cefar had invefted 
him with the Sovereignty of their State: which 
Refolution, tho? by no means pleafing to the 
Æduans, they yet durft not fend Ambafladors to 
Cafar, either to oppofe or get reverfed: nor was 
Cefar otherwife informed of the matter, but by 
thofe whom he had placed about Dummorix, to have 
an Eye over his Conduct. Duyumnorix, at firk, 
earneftly petitioned to be left in Gaul; fometimes 
pretending he was unufed to failing, and afraid of 
the Sea ; fometimes urging religious Engagements, 
which required him to ftay at home. But finding — 
all his Endeavours to no purpofe, he began to fo- 
licit the Chiefs of the Gauls, difcourfing them 
apart, and adviling them not to leave the Conti- 
nent. The more to awaken their Fears, he told 
them: ‘* That Cefar had his particular Reafons 
& for carrying with him ali the Nobility of Gaul; 
t becaufe not daring to difpatch them in their own 
$+ Country, he was in hopes of finding a favourable 
** Opportunity to execute his cruel Purpofe in 
st Britain.” He therefore exhorted them to join 

in 
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BOOKina mutual Alliance, and oblige themfelves by a 

V. _folemn Oath, to purfue with.common Confent fuch 

- ~ Meafures as fhould appear neceffary for the prefer- 
vation of Gaul. 


VI. Tuo’ Cefar was fully informed of thefe 
Practices ; yet in Confideration of his fingular Re- 
gard for the duans, he contented himfelf with 
endeavouring to check and traverfe his Defigns : de- 
termined notwithftanding to continue inflexible, and 
at all hazards prevent any Misfortune to himfelf 
and the Commonwealth from a Spirit, which he 
found every Day growing’ more hardy and intrepid. 
Being therefore detained in. this Place about five 
and twenty Days, during which the North-weft 

* Wind, very common on that Coaft, hindered himt 
from failing ; he ftudied by the ways of Gentlenefs 
and Perfuafion, to keep Dummorix in his Duty, 
without neglecting however to watchall his Motions. 
At laft, the Wind fpringing up fair, he ordered 
the Horfe and Foot to embark. As this univerfally 
engaged the Attention of the Camp, Damnorix, 
unknown to Cefar, drew off the Æduan Cavalry, 
and began his March homeward. Cæfar being in- 
formed of it, immediately put-a ftop to the Em- 
barkation; and poftponing every other Confide- 
ration, ordered out a ftrong Party of Horfe to pur- 
fue and bring him back. If he made refiftance, or 
refufed to obey, they had Orders to kill him : for 

' he judged, that a Man who had flighted his perfonal 
Authority, woii not pay any great regard to his 
Commands in his Abfence. When they had over- 
taken him, he refufed to return; and defending 
himfelf Sword in hand, implored the Affiftance of 
his Followers, often calling out, that he was 
free, and the Subject of a free State. The Romans, 

according to the Orders they had received, seat 
S P 
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ed and flew him; upon which all the Æduan CavalryB O’OK 
` returned to Ca/ar. | V. 


VII. Tris Affair concluded; and Labienus being 
_ left in Gaul with three Legions, and two thoufand 
Horfe, to defend the Port, .. provide Corn, have 
an eye upon the Tranfactions of the Continent, and 
take meafures accordingly ; Cefer- weighed Anchor 
about Sun-fet with five Legions, and the fame 
number of Horfe he had left with Labienus: and 
advancing with a gentle South-wind, continued his 
Courfe till midnight, when he found himfelf be- 
calmed,: but the Tide ftill driving him on, at day- 
break he faw Britain on his left. When again fol- 
lowing the return of the Tide, he rowed with all 
his might, to reach that part of the Ifland which he 
had marked out the Summer before, as moft con- 
venient for Landing. And on this occafion the 
Diligence of the Soldiers cannot be enough come 
mended; who labouring inceffantly at the Oar, 
urged the Tranfports and Ships of Burden fo fwiftly, 
that they equalled the Courfe of the Gallies. The 
whole Fleet reached the Coaft of Britain about 
Noon: nor did any Enemy appear in view. But 
as Cefar afterwards underftood from the Prifoners , 
though a great Army of Britons had repaired to 
the Coaft; yet terrified by the vaft Number of 
Ships, which, together with thofe of the laft Year’s 

Expedition, and fuch as had been fitted out by 
_ particular Perfons for their own ufe, amounted to 
upwards of eight hundred; they retired haftily 
from the Shore, and hid themfelves behind the 
Mountains. 


VIII. Cæsar having landed his Army, and 
chofen a proper Place for his Camp; as foon as he 
underftood from the Prifoners where the Enemy’s 
| i Forces 
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BOOK Forces lay; leaving ten Cohorts upon the Coaft, 
'V. together with three hundred Horfe, to guard his 
“v= Fleet ; he fet out about midnight in queft of the 
Enemy ; being under the lefs concern for his Ships, 
becaufe he had left them at Anchor upon a fmooth 
and open Shore, under the Charge of 9, Atrius. 
After a March of- twelve Hours during the Night, 
he came within fight of the Enemy ; who having 
potted themfelves behind a River with their Ca- 
valry and Chariots, attacked us from the higher 
Ground, in order to oppofe our Paffage : but being 
repulfed by our Horfe, they retreated towards the 
Woods, into a Place ftrongly fenced both by Na- . 
ture and Art, and which, in all probability, had 
been fortified before on occafton of fome domeftick 
War: for all the Avenues were fecured by ftrong 
Barricades of felled Trees.. They never fallied out 
of the’ Wood but in fmall Parties, thinking it 
enough to defend the Entrance againft our Men. 
But the Soldiers of the feventh Legion, advancing 
under cover of their Shields, and having caft up a 
Mount, forced the Intrenchments with little lofs; 
and obliged the Enemy to abandon the Wood. 
Cefar forbid all Purfuit; both becaufe he was un- 
acquainted with the nature of the Country ; and 
the Day being far fpent, he refolved to employ the 

reft of it in fortifying his Camp. 


IX. Earry the next Morning, he divided his 
Troops both Horfe and Foot into three Bodies, 
and fent them out in purfuit of the Enemy. They 
were advanced but a little way, and juft come with- 
in fight of the Rear of the Britons, when a Party 
of Horfe from trius came to Cefar, and informed 
him, 4“ That a dreadful Storm arifing the Night 
“ before, had fallen violently upon the Fleet, and 

.“ driven almoft all the Ships afhore :: That neither 
$ i ‘© Anchors 
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ec Andhors nor Cables, nor. all the Addrefs'of the B OO K 
ss Mariners and Pilots, had been able to réit the V. 
<¢ Fury of the Tempeft ; which: bad done unfpeak- mmnm 
+ able Damage to the Fleet, by reafon of the Ships 

<s running foul of one another: Cefar, ‘upon 
‘this Intelligence; recalls his Legions and. Cavalry, 
commanding them to give over the Purfuit.. He 
himfelf returns to his Ships, and finds every thing 
according to the Reports and Letters he had re- 
ceived; forty of them being entirely deftroyed, 

and the reft fo damaged that they were hardly re- 
pairable. He therefore fet: all the Carpenters of 

the Army to work, and wrote for others to Gaul; 
ordering Labienys at the fame time, with the Le- 
gions under his Command, to build what Ships he 
could. He thought it likewife fafeft, though a 
Work of great Labour and Difficulty, to draw all. 

his Ships on fhore, and inclofe them within the 
Fortifications of his Camp. Ten Days were {pent 

in the Service, during which the Soldiers had no 
intermiffion of Fatigue, not even in the Night. 

The Ships being in this manner fecured, and the 
Camp ftrongly fortified, he left the fame Troops 

to guard it as before, and returned to the Place 
where he had quitted the Purfuit of the Enemy. . 
Upon his Arrival he found the Forces of the Britons 
confiderably increafed. ‘The chief Command and 
Adminiftration of the War, was, by common 
Confent, conferred upon Caffibelanus ,; whofe Ter- 
ritories were divided from the Maritime States by 

the Thames, a River eighty Miles diftant from the 

sea. This Prince had hitherto been engaged in 
almoft continual Wars with his Neighbours: but 

the Terror of our Arrival making the Britons unite 
among themfelves, they intrufted him with the 
whole Conduct of the War. 


X. 


= 
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BOOK X: Tue inland Parte of Britain are inhabited 
V. by thofe, whom Fame reports to be the Natives of 
wyt rhe Soil. The Sea~coaft is peopled ‘with Belgians, 
drawn thither by the. love of War and Plunder. 
Thefe laft, paffing over from different Parts, and 
fettling in the Country, ftill retain the Names of 
the feveral States whence they are defcended. 
The Ifland is well peopled, full of Houfes built 
after the manner of the Gauls, and abounds 
in Cattle. They ufe brafs Money, and iron 
Rings of acertain-weight. ‘The Provinces remote 
from the Sea produce. Tin, and’ thofe upon 
the Coaft Iron; but the latter. in no great Quanti- 
ty. Their Brafs ‘is all‘ imported. All kinds of 
Wood grow here the fame as in Gaul, except the 
Fir and Beech-tree. ‘They think -it unlawful to 
feed upon Hares, Pullets, or Geefe ; yet they breed 
them up for their Diverfion and Pheafure. The 
Climate is moré temperate than in Gaul, and the 
Colds lefs intenfe. “Fhe Ifland is triangular, one 
of its fides facing Gaul. The Extremity towards 
Kent, whence is the neateft Paflage to Gaul, lies 
Eaftward: the other ftretches South-weft. This 
fide extends about five hundred Miles. Another 
. fide looks towards Spain weftward. Over-againft 
this lies Ireland, an Ifland efteemed not above half 
as large as Britain, and feparated from it by an in- 
terval equal to that between Britain and Gaul. In 
this interval lies the Ifle of Mona, befides feveral 
other leffer Iflands, of which fome write, that in 
the time of the Winter-folftice, they have Night 
for thirty Days together. We could make out no- 
thing of this upon Enquiry, only Wifcovered by 
means of our Hour-glafies, that the Nights were — 
‘fhorter than in Gaui. The length of this fide is 
computed at feven hundred Miles. The laft fide 
faces the North-eaft, and is fronted by no part te 
e 
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the Continent, only towards one of its Extremities it BOOK 
feems:ta.eye chidfly the Ganmax Coaft. Itisthought V. 
to extend in length abont eight hygdred Miles. Thus my? 
the hole Hand takes in aCicyit of two thou- 
fand Miles. The Inhabitants of Mest, which lies 
wholly on: the Sea-coaft, are the. moft: civilized of 
all the Britons, and differ. but little in their Man- 
ners from the Gami. The greater part of thofe 
within the Country never fow their Lands, but.live 
on Flefh and Milk, and.go clad in Skins. . All the 
Britons in: general paint themfelves with Woad, 
which gives a bluifh Caft to the Skin, and makes 
them look dreadful in Battle. They are long- 
haird ; and fhave:all. the. reit of the Body except 
the Head and:upper Lip. Ten.or twelve of them 
live together, having their Wives in common ; 
efpecially Brothers, or Parents and Children 
amonptt themfelves: | but the Iffue is always afcrib- 
ed to him who firft efpoufed the Mother. 


P 

XI. The Enemy’s Horfe, fupported by their 
Chariots, vigoroufly charged our Cavalry on their 
March; yet we every where had the better, and 
drove . them to their Woods and Hills: but after 
making great Slaughter, venturing to continue the 
Purfuit too far, we loft fome Men. Some time 
after, fallying unexpectedly from the Woods, and 
falling fuddenly upon our Men while employed in 
fortifying their Camp, a {harp Conflict enfued be- 
tween them and the advanced Guard. Cefar fent 
two Cohorts to their Affiftance 5 whom the Britons 
charging in feparate Parties, fo furprifed with their 
new manner of fighting, that they broke through, 
routed them, and returned without Lofs, 9, ZLe- 
berius Durus, a military Tribune, was fain on this 
occafion : but.fome.frefh Cohorts coming up, the 
Britons were at laftrepulfed. .. oa 
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BOOK XII. By this A&ion which happened within 
V. view of the Camp, and of which the whole Army 
were Spectators, it evidently appeared, thag our 
heavy armed Legions, who could neither purfue 
thofe that retired, nor durft venture to forfake their 
Standards, were by no means a fit match for fuch 

an Enemy. Nor- could even the Cavalry engage 
without great danger; it being ufual for the Bri- 

tons to counterfeit a Retreat, until they had drawn 
them a confiderable way from the Legions ;. when 
fuddenly quitting their Chariots, they charged them 

on Foot, and by this unequal manner of fighting; 
made it alike dangerous to purfue or retire. Add 

to all this, that they never fought in a Body, but 

in fmall Parties, and with confiderable Intervals 
between. They had likewife their. Detachments 

fo placed, as eafily to protect their flying Troops, 

and fend frefh Supplies where needful. ` i 


XIII. Tur next Day they ftationed themfelves 
among the Hills, at a diftance from our Camp, 
and appeared only in fmall Bodies, nor feemed fo 
forward to fkirmifh with our Cavalry as the Day 
before. But about Noon, Cefar ordering out three 
Legions to forage, with all the Cavalry, under 
the Command of C. Trebonius his Lieutenant ; they 
fell fuddenly upon the Foragers on all fides, and 
even attacked the Legions and Standards. Our 
Men vigoroufly returning the. Charge, repulfed 
them; and the Cavalry finding themfelves fup- 
alge by the Foot, continued the Purfuit till they 

ad utterly broken them; infomuch that great 
Numbers being flain, they could neither find an 
opportunity to.rally, defcend from their Chariots, 
or face about to make Refiftance. After this 
Defeat, the auxiliary Troops, which had age if, 
Sg rom 
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from all Parts, returned feverally to their own BOOK 
Homes ; nor did the Enemy, from this time, ap- V. _ 
pear any more againft us with their whole Forces, “ev= 


XIV. Casar perceiving their Defign, marched. 
towards the Thames, to penetrate into the King- 
dom of Caffbelanus. . This River is fordable aay 
in one place, and that not without gteat difficulty. 
When he arrived, he faw the Enemy drawn up in 
great Numbers on the other fide. They had like- 
wife fecured the Banks with fharp Stakes, and.-dri- 
ven many of the fame kind into the Bottom of 
the River, yet fo as to be covered by the Water. 
Czfar having Intelligence of this from the Prifoners 
and-Deferters, fent the Cavalry before, ordering — 
the Legions to follow clofe after ; which they did 
with fo much Expedition and Brifknefs, though _ 
nothing but their Heads were above the Water, 
that the Enemy, unable to fuftain their Charge, 
quitted the Banks, and betook themfelves to flight. 


XV. CASSIBELANUS, as we have before inti- 
mated, finding himfelf ynable to keep the Field, 
difbanded all his other Forces ; and retaining only . 
four thoufand ‘Chariots, watched our Motions, al- 
ways keeping at fome diftance from us, and fhel- § 
tering himfelf in Woods and inacceffible Places, - 
whither he had likewife made fuch of thë Inkabi- 
tants with their Cattle retire, as lay upon our 
Rout: and if at any time our Cavalry ventured 
upon a freer Excurfion into the Fields, to plun- 
der and lay watte the Country; as he was per- 
fectly acquainted with all the Roads and Defiles, 
he would fally: from the Woods with fome of the 
Chariots, and fall upon our Men difperfed and in 
diforder. Thefe frequent Alarm@ obliged us to 
be much upon our Guard ; nor would Cefar fuffer 

Vou. I. L : ` the 
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BOOKthe Cavalry to remove to any. diftance. from the 
V. Legions, or to pillage and, dėftroy, the Country; 
tyv ynlefs where the Foot was at hand to fuftain them. 


XVI. Mean-time the TZrinobantes,. one of.the 
moft powerful States in thofe parts, fend Ambaffa- 
dors to Cefar. Of.this State was Mandybratius, 
who had fled for Protection to Ce/ar in Gaul, that. 
he might avoid the Fate of his Father Imanuentius, 
whom Caffbelanus had put to death., The Ambaf- . 
fadors promifed Obedience and Submiffion in. the 
name of the Province; and withal intreated him 
to defend Mandubratius againft the Violence of -Caf- 
fibelanus, and reftore him to the Government of 
their State. Czfar ordered them to deliver forty 
Hoftages, and furnifh his Army with Corn ; fend- 

ing back at the fame time Mandubratius. They 
yielded to his Demands without delay, fent the. 


appointed number of Hoftages, and fupplied him 
with Corn. 


XVII. Tue Protection granted to the Trincbantes, 
fecuring them from the Intults of the Soldiers; the 
Cenimagni, Segontiact, Ancalites, Bibroci, and Cafi, 
fend Ambaffadors to Cefar, and fubmit. From. 

them he had Intelligence, that he was not far from 
the Capital of Caffbelanus, which was fituated amidft 
Woods and Marfhes, and whither great numbers. 
of Men and Cattle were retired. A. Town among, 
the Britons is nothing more than a thick ‘Wood, 
fortified with a Ditch and Rampart, to ferve as a, 
place of Retreat againft the Incurfions of their Ene- 
mies. hither he marched with his Legions : and 
tho’ the Place appeared to be extremely ftron 
both by Art and Nature, he neverthelefs refolved 
to attack it in two feveral Quarters. The Enemy, 
after a fhort ftand, were obliged at laft to give way, 
4 and 
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dhid retirë' by another part of the Wood. VatBOOK 
numbers’ of Cattle were found’ in thë Place; and? V. 
many of the Britons were either made ‘Prifoners; Ae 
or loft their lives in’ the Purfuit. | 


XVIII. Wurre thele’ things’ paffed beyond the 
Fhames, Caffibelanus difpatched Meiféngers to Kents; 
which, as we have before: obferved,' was fituated’ 
along the Sea-coaft: This Country’ was then-un= 
der the Governinent of four Kings, Cingetorix, Car. 
iilius, Faximagulus, and Segonax, whd had Orders’ 
to draw all their Forces together, and fall fuddenly’ 
upon thé naval Camp of the Romans. But our Meri’ 
faNlying upon themas they’ approached, made great, 
Nauehter of their Troops, took Cingetorix ont: of 
their Leaders Prifoner, and returned: fafe to’ thé’ 
Camp. Caffibelanus, upon the News of this Battle, 
difcouraged by fo many Lofles, the Devaftation’ of 
his: Territories, and above all thé Revolt of the 
Provinces; fent Ambaffadors to Cefar to fae’ for ` 
Peace, by the Mediation of Comsius'of Arras. 


XIX. Cæsar defigning to pafs the Winterin Gau/, 
becaufe of the frequent Commotionsinthat Country ; 
and reflécting that but a {mall part of the Summer 
remained, during whith it would be eafy to pro- 
tract the War ; demanded Hoftages, ‘and ‘appoint- 
ed the yearly Tribute which Britain was to pay to 
the Romans. Atthefame time he ftrictly charged 
Caffibeianus to. offer no Injury to Mandubratius or 
the’ Trinobantes. Having received the’ Hoftages, ° 
he led his Troops back to the Sea-fide, where he 
- found his Fleet repaired. Orders were immediately 
given to launch it: and becaufé the number of 
Prifoners was exceeding great, and’ feveral Ships ` 
had been deftroyed by the Tempeft, he refolved 
to carry over his Men at two Embarkations. Hap- 


L2. pily 
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B O OK pily it fo fell out, notwithftanding the great number 
of Ships, and their frequent paffing and repaffing, 
t= that not one perifhed either this or the preceding 
Year, which had any Soldiers on board: whereas 
-~ thofe fent empty to him from the Continent, as 
well the Ships concerned in the firt Embarkation, 
as others built afterwards by Labienus, to the num- 
ber of fixty, were almoft all driven back or loft. 
Czfar having waited for them a confiderable time 
to no purpofe, and r to lofe the proper Seafon 
for failing, as the time of the Equinox drew near, 
chofe to ftow his Men on board the few Ships he 
had: and taking the Opportunity of an extraordi- - 
nary Calm, fet fail about ten at night, and by day- 
break brought his whole Fleet fafe to the Con- 
tinent of Gaul. 


XX. Havinc laid up his Fleet, and held a ge- 
neral Affembly of the Gauls at Samarobriva ; as the 
Crop had been very indifferent this Year by reafon 
of the great Droughts, he was obliged to quarter 
his Legions otherwife than in former Winters, and. 
canton them one by one in the feveral Provinces of 
Gaul. One Legion he quartered on the Morini, . 
under the command of C. Fadius: another among 
the Nervians, under Q, Cicewo: a third with the 
JE duans, under L. Rofcius: and a fourth in the 
Country of the Rem, on the Borders of the Tre- 
viri, under Labienus. ‘Three were fent into Belgium, 
over whom he appointed three Commanders ; M. 
Crafus his Quefior, L. Munatius Plancus, and C. 
Trebonius. The eighth and laft, which Cefar had 
newiy raifed on the other fide of the Po, was fent, 
together with five Cohorts, among the Edburones, 
between the Rhine and the Meufe, where Ambiorix 
and Cativulcus reigned. At the head of this Body 
were two Commanders ; Q, Titurius Sabinus, and _ 
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L. Arunculeius Cotta. By this diftribution of ‘his BOOK 
Legions, he thought he had found an eafy Remedy V. 
againft the fcarcity of Corn; and yet they all lay my 
within the Compafs of an hundred Miles, except 
that under L. Rofcius, for which he was in no pain, 
as being quartered in a very quiet and friendly 
Country. He refolved however not to leave Gaul 
"tll he had received advice from all his Lieutenants, 
and was affured that their Quarters were eftablifh- 
ed, fortified, and fecured. 


XXI. Amone the Carnutes lived Tafgetius, a 
Mian of diftinguifhed Birth, and whofe Anceftors 
had been poffeffed of the Sovereignty in that State. 
Cefar had reftoredhim to the Dignity of his Fore- 
fathers, in confidekation of his Virtue and Affection 
to him, and the many fignal Services he had done 
him in all his Wars. It was now thethird Year 
of -his Reign, when his Enemies, many of whom 
were of his own State, confpiring againft him, 
openly affaffinated him. The Affair was laid before 
Czfar : who fearing left the great number còn- 
cerned in the Plot might draw the State into a Re- 

evolt, ordered L. Plancus, with a Legion from 
Belgium, to march fpeedily into the Country of the 
.Carnutes, fix his Winter-quarters in that Province, 
and feizing all who had been concerned in the mur- 
der of Ta/getius, fend them Prifoners to him. 
Mean-time he was informed by his Lieutenants and 
Queftors, to whom he had committed the care of 
the Legions, that they were feverally arrived at 
their appointed Quarters, and had fortified them- 
felves in them.. 


XXII. Asout fifteen Days after the Arrival of 
the Legions in their Winter-quarters, a fudden In- 
furre¢tion and Revolt broke out among the Eburenes, 

L 3 by 
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BO OKby the fecret Pragtites,of Ambiorix and Cativulcus, 
. V. Thefe two Princes had þeen,to meet Sabinus and 
hey" Cotta on their Frontiers, andin a friendly manner 
had fupplied them with Corn: but now inftigated 
by Indutiomarus of Treves, they excited their People 
to take up Arms; and having furprifed {ome 
Soldiers that were gone to. cut Wood, came with 
a great Body of Troops to attack the Roman 
‘amp. „Our Men immediately few to Arms, af- 
cended the Rampart, and fending aut a Detach- 
ment of agg Horfe, put their Cavalry to rout. 
Upon this, defpairing of Syccefs, they drew off 
their Men from the Attack; and, according ta 
their Cuftom, demanded a Conference ; pretending 
they had fomething to fay which concerned the 
gommon Intereft, and might ferve to put an end tq 

the prefent Differences, 


- XXH. Accorpincty C. Aypinius, a Roman 
Knight, the Friend of Q, Ttturius,; and Q. Junius 
pf Spain, who had frequently before been fent by 
Cafar.to Ambiorix, were deputed to treat. Ambiorix ` 

- addrefled them in Words to this effect: ** That he 
s% had in no fort forgot the many Obligations he 
« Jay under to Cefar ; who had freed him from the 
s Tribute he had been wont to pay the Atuaticé ; 
s and who had reftored him his Son and Nephew, 
whom that People, after receiving them as Ho- 

<< ftages, had treated as Slaves : That the Hoftilities 
he had juft committed were not the effect of his 
$ own private Animofity to the Romans, but in 
¢ confequence of a Refolution of the State ; where 
the Government was of fuch a nature, that the 
People had as much Power over him, as he over 
the People : That even the State itfelf had been 
ina manner forced into this War, by a fudden 
: Confederacy of all Gaul: That he could appeal 
& tQ 
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« to his own Weakniefs for the trith of what he BOOK 
«< faid, being not fo very unfkilled in Affairs as to. V. bade 
_ imagine, that the Forces of the-Eburénés were a 
« match for the Power of the Romans: That it was -` 
<< a Project formed by all the States of Gaul in com- 
<< mon, who had agreedto ftorm in one Day, the very 
« Day on which he fpoke, all the Quarters of the 
“© Roman Army ; fo that no one might be able to 
& fuccour another: That it was not eafy-for Gauls 
& to refift the Importunity of thofe of their own 
« Nation, efpecially in a Propofal to act in concert 
«c for the recovery of their Liberty: But that, 
« after having performed what the common Voice 
« of his Country demanded, -he thought he might 
« now liften to that of Gratitude: That he found 
<¢ himfelf compelled by his Attachment to Cefar, 
< and by his Friendfhip for Sabinus,’ to give notice 
<< of the extreme Danger to which the Legion was 
& expofed: That a- great Body of Germans had 
« actually paffed the Rbime, and would be there in 
« two Days at fartheft: That Sabinus and Cotta 
‘© were to confider, whether it would not be proper 
& to retire with their. Troops, before the neighbour- 
« ing States could be apprized of their Defign, 
“ and go and join Labienus or Cicero, who were 
« neither of them diftant much above fifty Miles : 
< That as far as regarded himfelf, he engaged by 
« all that was facred to fecure their Retreat thro’ 
e his Territories; and undertook it the more 
& readily, as he fhould thereby not only difcharge ‘ 
& his Duty to his Country, in delivering it from 
é the Inconvenience of wintefing the Romans, but 
< atthe fametime manifeft his Gratitude to Cz/ar.” 
Having made this Speech he withdrew. 


XXIV. Arprinius and Fantas reported what they 
had heard to the Lieutenarits ; who alarmed at thé 
L 4 = fuddennefs 
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BOOK fuddennefs of the thing, thought the Information 

: * not to be neglected, tho’ ic came from an Enemy: 
nor were they a little moved by this Confideration, 
that it appeared to them altogether incredible, that 

the Eburones, a weak and inconfiderable State, fhould 

of their own accord prefume to take up Arms 
againít the Romans. ‘They therefore laid the Matter 
before a Council of War, where a warm Debate 
arofe. L. Arunculeus, with a great number of 
military Tribunes, and Centurions of the firft 
rank, were againft undertaking any thing haftily, 

or quitting their Winter-quarrters, before they 
had received Orders. to that purpofe from Cæfar. 
They alledged : + That having itrongly fortified their 

« Camp, they were able to defend themf{elves, even 

“ aoainft all the Forces of the Germans: ‘That 

“ the late Attempt of the Guuls was a fufficient 

“ Proof of this, whom they. had not only with- 

s“. ftood with Courage, but. repulfed with Lofs : 

s That. they had Provifions in abundance, and 

&c might therefore fecurely wait the Arrival of Relief 

& from Ce/far and the neighbouring Legions: In 

£ fine, that nothing could be more difhonourable, 

“‘ or argue greater want of Judgment, than in 

s Affairs of the higheft moment, to take Meafures 

& ‘upon the Information of an Enemy.” Titurius, 

on the other hand, exclaimed: ‘¢ That it would 

t be then too late to think of retiring, when the 
Enemy in greater numbers, and f{trengthened by 
the acceffion of the Germans, fhould come up 
againft them ; or when the Quarters. next them 
st fhould have received fome fignal Check : That 
s the time for Deliberation was fhort: That Cæfar, 
s he made no queftion, was gone into Italy; it not 
© being likely, that either the Carnutes would have 
{< formed the Defign of affaflinating Ta/gesius, or 
tt the Edurones in fo contemptuous a manner 
| i “ affaulted 
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s affaulted the. Roman Camp, had they not been BOO K 
« affured of his Departure: That the Information V. 
« of an Enemy weighed not with him, but the real “~~ 
s< Circumftances of Things. The Rhine was not 
« far off. The Germans were much exafperated 
« by the death of Arioviftus, and their late frequent 
‘© Defeats. Gaul burnt with Impatience to throw 
<< off the Roman Yoke, avenge the many _ Loffes 
‘© they had fuftained, and recover their former, 
« Glory in War, of which now fcarce a Shadow 
« remained. In fhort, who’ could imagine that 
«< Ambiorix, without a certainty of being fupported, 
s would have embarked in fo dangerous an Enter- 
s¢ prize? That his Opinion was in all Refpects 
« fafe; becaufe, if no fuch Confederacy had been 
s formed, they had nothing to apprehend in 
«© marching to the neareft Legion ; if, on the con- 
<é trary, all Gaul and Germany were united, Expes 
« dition alone could fave them from Deftruction : 
« Whereas, by following the Advice of Cotta, and 
sc thole who were againft a Retreat; tho’ -the 
« Danger perhaps might not prove immediate, yet 
« were they fure in the end of perifhing by Famine.” 
The Difpute continued for fome time; Cotta, and 
the principal Officers, ftrongly oppofing the March 
of the Troops. At laft Sabinus raifing his Voice, 
that he might be heard by the Soldiers without: 
“© Be it fo then, (fays he,) fince you feem fo refolv- ` 
« ed: Iam not he among you whois moft afraid of 
*s Death. But if any Misfortune: happens, thofe - 
‘© who hear me will know whom to blame. In two 
s Days, did not you oppofe it, we might eafily 
< reach the Quarters next us; and there, in con- 
«c junction with our Fellow-Soldiers, confront | 
$t the common Danger: whereas by keeping the 
€t Troops feparate and at a diftance, you reduce 
l . « them 


- 
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BOOK« them to the Neceffity of .perifhing ‘by Sword of 
V. «e Famine,” 


XXV. Tue Council was then going to rife: 
but the Officers, furrounding their Generals, con- 
jured them not to put all.to hazard by their Diffen- 
tion and Obftinacy. They told them, “ That 
«© whatever Refolution was taken, whether to go 
< or ftay, the Danger was by no means great, 
< provided they acted with union among them- 
< felves; ‘but their Difagreemont threatned :the 
“« Troops with inevitable Deftruction.” The De- 
bate continued till Midnight: when at length 
Cotta, vanquifhed by Importunity, yielded to the 
Opinion of Sabinus. Orders were given for march- 
ing by break of Day. The remainder of ‘the 

` Night was none of it employed in fleep ; each Man 
being taken up in choofing what things to carry 
along with him, and what of his Winter-necefia- 
ries to leave behind.- In fhort, they did every 
thing to make their stay more dangerous ; and by 
their Fatigue and want of Relft, incapacitate them- 
felves for a vigorous Defence upon their March. 
At Day-break they left their Camp, not like Mer 
acting by the advice of an Enemy, but as if Zm- 
biortx had been their particular Friend; marching 
in a very extended Column, and followed by a 
great Train of Baggage. i 


XXVI. Tue Enemy judging from the Hurry 
and Motion in the Camp, that the Romans intended 
to leave it, placed themfelves in Ambufcade in two 
Bodies in a Wood; where, well-fheltered and co- 
vered from View, they waited at about two Miles 
diftance their Arrival; and when the greateft 
part of the Army had entered a large Valley, fud- 

_ denly appearing on both fides of it, they attacked 
i | | them 
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` hem at the fame time in Front and Rear, aniBo.o® 
obliged them to fight in a Place of great difadvan- V- 
tage. : | 1e e nad 


XXVH. Turn at length Titurius, like one -who 
had neglected all the neceffary Precautions, unable 
to hide his Concern, ran.up and down among the 
Troops, and began to difpofe them in order of 
Battle; but with an Air {o timid and difconcerted, 
that it appeared he had no hopes of Succefs; as 
happens for the moft part to thofe who leave all to 
the laft Moment of Execution. But Cotte, who 
had forefeen that this might happen, and had 
therefore oppofed the Departure of the Troops, 
omitted nothing in his Power for the common 
Safety ; calling to and encouraging the Men like 
an able General, and at the fame time fighting with 
: the Bravery of a common Soldier. ` And becaufe 
the great Length of the Column rendered it difh- 
cult for the Lieutenants to remedy all Diforders, 
and repair expeditidufly enough to the Places where 
their Prefence was neceffary; Orders were given 
to quit the Defence of the Baggage, and form into 
an Orb. This Difpofition, though not improper 
jn thefe Circumftances, was neverthelefs attended 
with very unhappy Confequences ; for being con- 
fidered as the Effect of Terror and Defpair, it dif- 
couraged our Men, and augmented the Confidence 
of the Enemy. Befides, as unavoidably happens 
on fuch Occafions, many of the Soldiers quitting 
their Enfigns, haftened.to fetch from the Baggage 
what they had moft of value, and filled all Parts 
with Uproar and Lamentation. 


XXVII). Tue Gauls mean-while conduéted 
themfelves with great Prudence; their Officers 
proclaimed through the Ranks, ‘* That not a Man 
: « fhould 
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$00 K<«* fhould ftir from his Poft; that the Booty was 
V. <« theirs, and every thing belonging to the Romans 
keym ce muft certainly fall into their Hands: but that 
« all depended upon fecuring the Victory.” Our 
Men were not inferior to the Enemy either in Va- 
lour, Number, or way of fighting. Though they 
had neither General nor Fortune on their fide, they 
hoped ftill by their Bravery to furmount all Difh- 
culties ; and whenever any of the Cohorts fallied out, 
fo as to join the Enemy, hand to hand, a confider- 
able Slaughter of the Gauls enfued. This being 
perceived by Ambiorix, he ordered his Men to caft 
their Darts at a diftance, to avoid a clofe Fight, 
retire before the Romans whenever they advanced, 
and purfue themas they returned to their Stan- 
‘dards: in which way of fighting they were become 
fo expert, by the lightnefs. of their Arms, and 
‘daily Exercife,. that it was impoffible to do them 
any hurt. Thele Orders were exactly followed ; 
infomuch that when any Cohort left the Orb, and 
came forward to attack the Enemy, they retreated 
and difperfed in a moment: mean-while it unco- 
covered its own Flanks, and expofed them to the 
Darts on either fide.: The Danger was ftill greater 
when they returned ; for then not only the Troops 
that ftood next them, but thofe who had retired be- 
fore them, furrounded and charged them on all 
hands. If, on the contrary, they chofe to con- 
tinue in their Poft; neither could their Valour any 
thing avail them, nor was it poffible for Men ftand- 
ing fo clofe together, to avoid the Darts of fo great 
a Multitude. And yet notwithftanding all thefe 
Difadvantages, and the many Wounds they had 
received, they ftill maintained their Ground ; and 
though much of the Day was now fpent, the Fight 
having continued from Sun-rife till two in the Af- 
ternoon, they did nothing in all that time unwor- 
thy 
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thy the Dignity of the Roman Name. At length BO s K. 
T. Balventius, who the Year before had been made 
firft Centurion of a Legion, a Man of diftinguifhed 7- 
Courage, and great: Authority among the Troops, 
had both his Thighs pierced with a Dart. 2, Luca- 
nius, an Officer of the fame Rank, endeavouring. 
to refcue his Son, ‘whom he faw furrounded by the. 
Enemy, was killed after a brave Refiftance. And . 
L. Cotta the Lieutenant, encouraging the feveral 
Cohorts and Companies, received -a Blow on the 
Mouth froma Sling. = 


XXIX. So many_Misfortunes quite difpitited 
Titurius; who perceiving Ambiorix ata diftance’ 
animating his Troops, fent Cz. Pompey his Inter- 
preter, to beg Quarters for himfelf and his Sol- 
diers. Ambiorix replied ; “4 That he was ready'to 
“« grant him a Conference if he-defired it: That 
“¢ he hoped to prevail with the Multitude to fpare. 
“<< the Romans; and that as to Sabinus himfelf, he. 
‘© gave his Word no hurt fhould be done him.” 
Sabinus communicated this Anfwer to Cotta, pro~ - 
pofing that they fhould leave the Battle, and go and 
confer with Ambiorix, from whom he was in hopes of 
obtaining Quarter both for themfelves and their : 
Men. Cotta abfolutely refufed to treat with an. 
armed Enemy, and perfifted in that Refolution. : 
Sabinus ordered the military Tribunes and princi- ` 
pal Centurions that were about his Perfon to follow 
him, and when he drew near to Ambiorix, being’ 
commanded to lay down his Arms, obeyed ; charg- 
ing thofe that were with him to do the fame. ` 
Mean-while, ‘as they’ were treating about the Con- ` 
ditions, Ambiorix fpinning out the. Deliberations 
on purpofe, he was by degrees furrounded and 
flain. Then the Gauls, according to'their Cuftom, 
raifing a Shout, and calling out Victory, charged 

our 
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our Froops with: great Fury; ahd put them’ into 

BOOK Diprder. Le Gotra, fighting manfully; was fain, 

t With the gyeateft part of the Soldiers. The) reft 

retreated to the Camp they had qiitted- in: the’ 

Morning; of whom L. Petrofidins, the Standatd- 

_bearer,: finding himfelf fore preffed by the: Enery,. 

threw the Eagle within. the Intrenchmehts;. and: 

was killed fighting bravely:before the Camp. Thofe 

that rémained, with much ado, fuftained the At- 

tack till Night; but finding. themfelves~ without 

Hope, they killed one another to the laft- Man. 

A few who efcaped out of the Fight, got by diffe- 

rent ways to Ladienus’s Camp, and brought’ him 
the-News of thisfad Event. . 


XXX. Amprorix, elated with this Vitory;: 
marched: immediately av the head: of his Cavalry 
into the Cotntfy of! the Ætuatici, which: bordered’ 
upon his Tertitoties; and: travelling’ Day and’ 
Night'without-intetmiffion, left Orders for the In- 
fantry. to follgw him: Having informed them of 
his-Succefs;: and roufed them to Arms, he the next 
Day. arrived amiong the Nervigns, . and urged them 
not to lofe the favourable Opportunity of freeing. 
therifelves for ever from the Yoke of Slavery, 
and avenging the Injuries they had received from 
the Romans. Hie told them, ** That two of their 
‘¢ Lieutenants had been flain, and a great part of 
« their Army cut to pieces: That it would be’ an 
« eafy matter, fuddenly to attack and deftroy the 
‘¢ Legion quartered in their Country under Cicero : 
< and that he was -himfelf ready to affift them in 
s the Enterprife.” By this Speech he eafily drew 
in the Nervians. : 


A 


XXXI. ACCORDINGLY, having forthwith dif- 
patched Meffengers to the Centrones, Grudii, Levaci, 
f i _ Pleumofians, 


hive, Warsi in GAUL. Ie! 
Pleumofans, and: Garduni. whp- ase. all. fubjet toiBO'OK 
their, State;, they aflembled. what. Forces they: could, V. 
and. came, unexpectedly, upom Gicerois Quarters. 
who as yet had heasd:nothing, of the.Fate of'Titanius. 
Here likewife-it unavoidably. fellout, that theSolk--. 
diers fent' to cut Wood for. Biring.and the'Fortif- 
cations of the Camp, were intercepted by the fud- 
den Arrival. of. their Cavalry, Having pur all 
thefe to the Sword;. the Hdurones, Atuatte, and. 
Neérvians, with their Allies.and:'Tyibutaries, amount- 
ing ta a: formidable Army; .came and attacked the: 
Camp. Our. Men immediately- flew. ta Arms,. 
afcended the Rampart, and- with gréat difficulty’ 
fuftained that:Day’s Affault): for the Enemy: placed 
all their. hopes.in Difpatch, and: firmly: believed 
that.if they-came‘off Conquerors on this Occafion, 
they could not-fail.of Vi@ory every where elfe; 


XXXII: Cicero’s firft Care was to write to- 
Cefar, promifing the Meffengers great: Rewards if: 
they carried his Letters fafe. But. as all the ways: 
were befet by: the Enemy’s Troops, his-Couriers': 
were continually intercepted. Mean-while- of. the 
Materials brought for fortifying the Camp,. an hun-- 
dred and. twenty Towers.were built during the: 
Night with. itcredible.Difpatch, and. the Works 
about the. Rampart compleated, Next Day the — 
Eneng? with a much greater Force than before, 
attacked. the Camp, filled. the Ditch, but were . 
again repulfed by our Men. This- continued for 
feveral Days together. The Night was wholly em- 
ployed in repairing the Breaches made by Day, in-- 
fomuch that neither, the fick or wounded were per- - 
mitted to reft, Whatever might be of ufe to refift 
the. next Day's Affault, was prepared with great 
diligence during the Night. Stakes were hardened - 
in the Fire; Palifades planted in great Number; 

Towers 


` 
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BO OK Towers raifed upon all Parts of the Rampart; and _ 
V. the whole ftrengthened with a Parapet and Battle- 
ments. Cicero himfelf, though much out of order, 
would take no reft, even during the Night; fo 
that the Soldiers were obliged to force him from 

time to time to take fome Repofe. 


XXXIII. Mean-trme fuch of the Nervian Chiefs 
and Leaders, as. had any Intimacy or Friendfhip 
with Cicero, defired a Conference. This being 
agreed to, they addreffed him in the fame {train as 
Ambiorix had before ufed towards Sabinas : “© That 
< all Gaul was in Afms: That the Germans had 
« paffed the Rhine: That Cefar and the reft of 
« the Troops were befieged in their Winter-quar- 
“© ters.” They told him likewife of the Fate of 
Sabinus ; and to gain Credit, produced Ambiorix ; 
adding: ‘* That it was in vain to expect Relief 
‘+ from thofe who were themfelves in the utmoft 
« diftrefs: That they meant not however any In- ` 
“¢ jury to Cicero and the People of Rome, but mere- 
« ly to prevent their wintering in the Country, 
«< and eftablifhing that Practice into a Cuftom: 
< That he was therefore at liberty to leave his 
“¢ Quarters without Moleftation, and retire in fafe- 
« ty where he pleafed.” To this Cicero only an- 
fwered: “ That it was not ufual with the People 
«c of Rome to accept Conditions from an armed 
« Enemy : But if they would lay down their Arms, 

. * he promifed to interpofe his Mediation, and per- 
& mit them to fend Ambafladors to Czfar, on 
s whofe Juftice they might reafonably expect Re- 
« drefs.” 


XXXIV. Tue Nervians, driven from this 
Hope, furrounded the Camp with a Line, whole 
Rampart was eleven Foot high, and Ditch fifteen 

i Foot 
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Foot deep. They had learnt fomething of this in BOOK 
their former Wars with Cefar, and the Prifoners V. . 
they had made gave them further Inftructions. y4 
But being unprovided of the Tools neceffary in 

this kind of Service, they were obliged to cut the 

Turf with their Swords, dig up the Earth with 

their Hands, and carry it in their Cloaks. And 

hence it will be eafy to form fome judgment of their 
Number : for in lefs than three Hours they com- 

pleated a Line of fifteen Miles in Circuit: The 
following Days were employed in raifing Towers, 
proportioned to the height of our Rampart ; and 

in preparing Scythes, and wooden Galleries, in 

which they were again affifted by the Prifoners, 


XXXV. On the feventh Day of the Attack, 
a very high Wind arifing; they began to throw 
red-hot Balls of Clay, and burning Javelins, upon 
the Barracks of the Romans, which after the man- 
ner of the Gauls were thatched with Straw. Thefe 
foon took fire ; and the Flames were in a moment 
{pread by the Wind into all parts of the Camp. 
‘The Enemy falling on with a mighty Shout, as if 
already fecured of Victory, advanced their Towers 
and Galleries, and prepared to fcale the Rampart. 
But {fuch was the Conftancy and prefence of Mind 
' of the Soldiers ; that tho’ the Flames furrounded 
them on every fide, and they were opprefied with 
the multitude of the Enemy’s Darts; tho’ they 
faw their Huts, their Baggage, and their whole 
Fortunes in a blaze; yet not only did they con- 
tinue firm in their Pofts, but fcarce a Man offered - 
fo much asto look behind him; fo intent were 
they on fighting and repelling the Enemy. ‘This 
was much the hardeft Day tor our Troops; but 
had neverthelefs this fortunate Iffue, that far the 
greateft number of the Enemy were on that Day 

Vos. I, M wounded 
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BOOK wounded or flain: for as they had crowded clole 
up to the Rampart, thofe behind prevented the 

wv front Ranks from retiring. The Flames abating 
by degrees, and the Enemy having brought for- 
ward one of their Towers to the very foot of the 
Rampart ; the Centurions of the third Cohort drew 
off their Men a little, beckoning to the Gauls, and 
challenging them to enter: but as not a Man 
would run the hazard, they attacked them on all 
fides with Stones, drove them from the Tower, 
and fet it on fire. 


XXXVI. In this Legion were two Centurions 
of diftinguifhed Valour, T’. Pulfo, and L. Varenus, 
who ftood fair for being raifed to the firft Rank of 
their Order. Thefe were perpetually difputing 
with one another the Pre-eminence in Courage, 
and at every Year’s Promotion contended with 
great Eagernefs for Precedence. In the heat of the 
Attack before the Rampart, Pulfo addreffing Va’. 
venus: ‘* What hinders you now (fays he,) or 
« what more glorious Opportunity would you de- 
« fire of fignalizing your Bravery? This, this is 
« the Day for determining the Controverfy between 
“sus.” At chefe Words he fallied out of the 
Camp, and rufhed amidft the thicket of the Gauls. 
Nor did Varenus decline the Challenge ; but think- 
ing his Honour at ftake, followed at fome diftance. 
Pulfio darted his Javelin at the Enemy, and trans- 
fixed a Gaul that was coming forward to engage 
him: who falling dead of the Wound, the Multi- - 
tude advanced to cover him with their Shields, 
and all poured their Darts upon Pulfo, giving him 
no time to retire. A Javelin pierced his Shield, 
and ftuck faft in his Belt. This Accident entan- 
gling his right Hand, prevented him drawing his 
Sword, and gave the Enemy time to furround him. 

as wer 4 Varenus 


á : \ N 
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Varenus his Rival flew to his Affiftance, and endea- BOOK 
-voured to refcue him. ‘Immediately the Multitude V. 
quitting: Pulfo, as fancying the Dart had difpatched ~m~, 
him, all-turned upon Varenus. He met them with 
his Sword. drawn, charged them hand to hand,- 
and having laid one dead at his feet, drove back 
the reft: but purfuing with too much eagernefs, 
ftept into a Hole, and fell down. Pulfo in his 
- turn haftened to extricate him ; and both together,. 
after having flain a Multitude of the Gauls, and 
acquired infinite Applaufe, retired unhurt within: 
the Intrenchments. Thus Fortune gave fuch æ 
turn to the Difpute, that each owed his Life to his 
Adverfary ;. nor was it poffible to decide, to which 
of them the Prize of Valour was due. 


XXXVII. As the Defence every Day became 
more difficult and hazardous, chiefly by the great 
Multitude of killed and wounded, which confide- 
rably leffened the number of Defendants; Cicero 
fent Letter upon Letter to inform Cefar of his 
Danger. Many of thefe Couriers falling into the 
Enemy’s Hands, were: tortured to death within 
view of our Soldiers. There was at that time in: 
the Roman Camp a Nervian of Diftinction, by 
name Vertico, who in the beginning of the Siege 
had fled to Cicero, and given ample Proofs of his- 
Fidelity. This Man, by the hopes of Liberty, 
and a premife of great Rewards, engaged one of 
his Slaves to catry a Letter to Cejar. Having 
concealed it in his Javelin, and paffed thro’ the 
Camp of the Gauls without fufpicion, as being him- 
felf of that..Natien, he arrived fafe at Ce/ar’s 
Quarters, who by this means was informed:of the 
Danger ef Cicero and the Legion. 

| M 2 XXXVIII. 
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BOOK XXXVIII Cæsar, receiving the Letter about 
- five in the Afternoon, immediately difpatched a 
n~ Meffenger to M. Craffus, who was quartered among 
the Bellovaci, twenty-five Miles off, ordering him 
to draw out his Legion at midnight, and march 
with. all the expedition he could to join him. 
Craffus, according to his Orders, came along with 
the Courier. He fent likewife to C. Fabius, dire&t- 
ing him to lead his Legion into the Country of the 
Atrebatians, which lay in the way to Cicero. He 
wrote to Labienus, if it could be done with fafety, 
to meet him upon the Frontiers of the Nervians. 
He himfelf in the mean-time affembled about four 
hundred Horfe from the neareft Garrifons, re- 
folving not to wait for the reft of the Army, which 

lay at too great a diftance. 


. XXXIX. At nine in the Morning he had no- 
tice from his Scouts of the Arrival of Craffus. 
That Day he marched twenty Miles, leaving Cra/- 
fus with a Legion at Samarobriva, where he had 
depofited the Baggage, Holtages, publick Papers, 
and all the Provifions which. had been laid up for 
the Winter. Fabius, in confequence of his In- 
ftructions, having made all the hafte he could, met 
him with his Legion. Labienus, who had. been 
informed of the Death of Sabinus, and the Deftruc- 
tion of the Troops under his Command, and who 
faw all the Forces of Treves advancing againft him; 
fearing left if he fhould quit his. Quarters, the 
Enemy might conftrue “it as a Flight, and that it 
would be impoffible for him to fuftain their Attack, 
efpecially as they were flufhed with their late Suc- 
cels; wrote to Cefar, informing him of rhe Dan- 
ger that would attend the quitting his Camp, 
of the Difafter that happened. among the Eburones, 
and that all the Forces of the Treviri, both Bor 
an 
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and Foot, were encamped within three Miles of B OAK 


him. 
im 


XL. Cæsar approving his Reafons; tho’ he 
thereby found himielf reduced from three to two 
Legions, was yet fenfible that all depended upon 
expedition. He makes forced Marches ; and reach- 
ing the Territories of the Nervians, learnt from 
{fome Prifoners the ftate of the Siege, and the dan- 
ger the Legion was in. Immediately he en- 
gages a Gaulifb Horfeman, by the Promife of great 
Rewards, to carry a Letter to Cicero. It was wrote 
in Greek Characters, that if it fell into the Enemy’s 
Hands, it might not be intelligible to them. The 
Meffenger had Orders, in cafe he found it imprac- 
ticable to penetrate himfelf into the Roman Camp, 
to tie the Letter‘to a Javelin, and throw it in. in 
this Letter Cefar fent Cicero word that he was 
already on the March to relieve him, and would 
be up very foon ; exhorting him in the mean-time, 
to defend himfelf with his wonted Bravery. The 
Gaul, dreading a difcovery, threw the Letter into 
the Camp as he had been ordered : but the Javelin 
by accident fticking in a Tower, remained there 
two Days unperceived. On the third a Soldier 
faw it, took it down, and brought it to Cicero; 
who immediately read it in full Affembly, and dif- 
fufed the common Joy thro’ the whole Camp. At 
the fame time they perceived the Smoke of the 
Villages fired by Cefar in his March, which put 
the Arrival of the Succours beyond all doubt. 


XLI. Tue Gauls having notice of it alfo by 
their Scouts, thought proper to quit the Siege, 
and go to meet Cefar. ‘Their Army confifted of 
about fixty thoufand Men. Cicero, now at liberty, 


applied again to Vertico, for the Slave fpoken of 
M 3 above ; 


=- 
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BOOK above; and having admonifhed him to yfe the ut- 
V. mof Diligence and Circumfpection, difpatched 
tev him with a Letter to Cefar, informing him that 
the Enemy had raifed the Siege, and were advanc- 

ing againft him with all their Forces. Cæfar re- 
ceived the Letter about midnight, communicated 

the Contents to his Army, and exhorted them to 
meet the Enemy with Courage. Next Day he de- 
camped early, and after a March of four Miles, 
difcovered the Gauls on. the other fide of a large 
Valley, with a River in front. It was dangerous 

to engage fo great a Force upon unequal Ground. 
Knowing therefore that the Siege of Cicero’s Camp 

was raifed, and having no longer any Reafon to be 

in a hurry, he encamped jn the moft convenient 
Spot he could find, and compleated his Jntrench- 
ments. His Army confifting of no more than 
feven thoufand Men without Baggage, required at 

beft but a very {mall Camp; yet he purpofely can- 
tracted it as much as poffible, to infpire the Enemy 

with the greater Contempt of him. Mean-time 
fending out Scouts on ajl fides, he endeavoured to 


find where he might crofs the Valley with moft 
Safety. 


XLII. Fue reft of the Day pafled in flight 
fkirmifhes between the Cavalry near the Brook ; 


° t e z 


a ~ Jars 
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Jars Orders purpofely gave ground, and retired BOOK 
behind the Works. At the fame time he caufed V. 
the Ramparts to be raifed higher, the Gates to be e~~ 
barrieaded, and cautioned the Soldiers, in the exe- 
cution of thefe Orders, to run up and down tumul- 
tuoutly, and affect an air of Timidity ‘and Con- 
cern. The Enemy, invited by all thefe Appear- 
ances, crofied the Valley, and drew up in a very 
difadvantageous Poft. Our Men mean-while re- 
tiring from the Rampart, they approached ftill 
nearer, caft their Darts on all fides within the 
Trenches, and fent Heralds round the Camp to 
proclaim, that if any of the Gauls or Romans had 

a mind ‘to come over to them, they fhould be at 
liberty fo to do ’till nine o’ Clock, after which no 
Quarter would be granted. Nay, fo far did they 
carry their Contempt, that thinking they could not 
break in by the Gates, (which, to deceive them, 
were ftopt up with fingle rows of Turf,) fome be- 

gan to fcale the Rampart, others to fill up the 
Ditch. But then Cefar fallying by all the Gates at 
once, and charging them brifkly with his Cavalry, 

put them fo precipitately to flight, that not a Man 
offered to make the leaft Refiftance. Great num- 

bers of them were flain, and the reft obliged to 
throw down their Arms. 


XLII. Nor caring to purfue them far, on ac- 
count of the Woods and Marfhes that lay in his 
way ; and finding that confiderable execution had 
been done upon the fpot, he the fame Day joined 
Cicero with all his Forces; where beholding the 
Towers, Galleries, and other Works of the Gauls, 
he could not help being ftruck with Admiration. 
He then reviewed Cicero’s Legion, and found that 
_ pot a tenth Man had efcaped without Wounds ; 
which gave him a juft Idea of the greatriefs of ‘the 

a M Danger 
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BOOK Danger to which they had been expofed, and of 
V. thevigorous Defence they had made. He beftowed 
t= great Commendations on the Legion, and its Com- 
mander ; and addreffed himfelf to the Centurions 
and military Tribunes by name, of whofe. Valour 
Cicero made honourable mention. He learnt par- 
ticularly from the Prifoners all the Circumftances 
of the unhappy Affair of Sabinus and Cotta: and 
calling the Soldiers together next Day, gave them 
an Account of the whole Tranfaction, comforted 
them, confirmed their Courage, and told them ; 
that a Difafter occafioned by the Imprudence and 
Rafhnefs of the Lieutenant, ought to give them 
the lefs Difturbance; as by the Favour of the im- 
mortal Gods, and their Valour, Vengeance had 
followed fo fuddenly, that neither had the Joy of 
the Enemy for the Victory continued any time, 
nor their Grief for the Lofs remained long without 

allay. 


XLIV. Mean-timz the Report of Cefar’s 
Victory flew with incredible {peed thro’ the Coun- 
try of the Rhemi to Labienus. For tho’ he lay at 
the. diftance of fifty Miles from Ciceros Camp, 
whither Ce/ar did not arrive ’till paft three in the 
Afternoon ; yet before midnight a Shout was raifed 
at the Gates of his Camp, by which the Rbemi 
fignified to him Cefar’s Victory, and their own’ 
Congratulation on that Succefs. The Report of 
this being carried to the Treviri; Indutiomarus, who 
the next Day had determined to attack Labienus’s 
Camp, made off in the Night, and retired with all 
his Forces into his own Country. Cæfar fent back 
Fabius with his Legion to his former Quarters, re- 
folving to winter himfelf near Samarobriva with 
three Legions, diftributed in three different Can- 
tonments; and as all Gau! was in motion, to con- 

3 l | tinue 
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tinue with the Army in Perfon, For. the defeat BOOK 
and Death of Sabinus fpreading every where, almoft V. 
all the States of Gaul were meditating a Revolt; and == 
with this view {ent Meffengers and Deputies into 

ali Parts, to concert Meafures, and contrive where- 

to begin the War. Nay they held Affemblies by 

Night in defart Places; infomuch that during the 

whole Winter, fcarce a Day paffed, but Cefar had 
Intelligence of fome new Refolves or Infurrections 

of the Gauls. Among the ret, L. Rofcius his 
Lieutenant, who commanded the thirteenth Le- 

gion, fent him word : that great numbers of Gauls, 

trom the feveral States of Armorica, had afflembled 

to attack him, and advanced within eight Miles of 

his Camp; but upon hearing of Ce/far’s Victory, 

had feparated fo haftily, that their Retreat had all 

the appearance of a Flight. 


XLV. But Cefar fummoning the principal No- 
blemen of every State to attend him; partly by 
Menaces, making them fenfible he was no Stranger 
to their Defigns; partly by Exhortations, found 
means to keep the greateft part of Gaul in its duty. 
The Senones however, a potent State, and of great 
Authority among the Gauls, formed the Defign of 
publickly affaffinating Cavarinus, whom Cefer had 
given them for a King; whofe Brother Morita/gus 
had held the Sovereignty at Cz/ar’s Arrival in Gaul, i 
and whofe Anceftors had long been in poffefion of 
the fame Dignity. But he having Intelligence of 
the Plot, thought proper to fly; usc ae pur- 
fuing him to the very Frontiers, they drove him 
from his Palace and Throne: and fending Ambaf- 
fadors to Cz/far to juftify their Conduct ; upon his 
ordering their whole Senate to repair to him, they 
refufed to fubmit. So powerful was this Example 
amongft the Barbarians, that fome at lat were 


found 
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BOO Kfound of Courage enough to begin the War; and. 
V. {9 great a Change did it produce in the Inclinations 
Syd of all: that except the Æduans and Rhemi, who 
had been always particularly diftinguifhed and fa- 
voured by Ce/er; the firt, on account of their 
ancient and inviolable Fidelity to the People of 
. Rome ;, the laft, for their late Services in the Gallick 
War; fcarce was there a fingle State in all Gaul 
that did not incur Sufpicion. Nor is this, in truth, 
= fo much to be wondered at; as for many other 
Reafons, fo particularly for this: that a People 
famed above all Nations for their military Virtues, 
could not with Patience bear to fee themfelves fo 
far ftript of their former Renown, as to be forced 

to fubmit to the Yoke of the Romans. ` 


XLVI. Inputrromarus and the Treviri ceafed 
not, during the whole Winter, to fend Ambaffa- 
dors over the Rbine; foliciting the German 
States ; offering them Money ; and urging, that a 
great part of our Army having already been cut 
off, much the leaft confiderable remained. But no 
part of that Country could be perfuaded to come 
into their Defigns: becaufe having twice before 
tried their Fortune with the Romans, in the War 
with Ariovifius, and in the Defeat of the Teachsberi ; 
they were refolved, they told them, to run no more 
Hazards. Imdutiomarus, difappointed of this Hope, 
was not lefs active in drawing Forces together, fo- 

“Hiciting Recruits from the neighbouring States, 
providing Horfes, and encouraging even Out-laws 

-and Convicts, by the Promife of great Rewards, 
to engage in his Service. And fo great an Autho- 

rity had he by this means acquired in Gaul, that 

Ambafladors flocked from all Parts; fome publick- 

ly, others in a private manner, to requeft his Pro- 

‘tection and Friendfhip. l | 
E | XLVH, 


‘a 
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XLVII. Frypinc himfelf thus voluntarily ap-BOOK 
plied to: on one fide, by the Senones and Carnutes, V. 
impelled by a confcioufnefs of the Guilt they had “~~ 
‘incurred ; on the other, by the Nervians and. Atua: ’ 
Zici, who were preparing for a War with the Ro- 
mans; and that if he once took the Field, Forces 
would not be wanting : he called an Affembly of 
the States in Arms. This, according to the Cu- 
ftom of the Gauls, implies an a€tual commencement 
of War; and, by a ftanding Law, obliges all their 
Youth to appear at the Diet in Arms; in which 
they are fo extremely ftrict, that whofoever has the > 
misfortune to come laft, is put to death in fight. 
of the Multitude, with all manner of Torments. 
In this Affembly, Céagetorix, the head of the op- 
polite Faction, and Son-in-law of Indutiomarus ; 
who, as we have related above, had declared for 
Cafar, and ftill continued firm to him, was pro- 
claimed a publick Enemy, and his Eftate confif- 
cated, After which Indutiomarnxs acquainted: the 
Council, that the Senones, Carnutes, and feveral 
- pther States of Gaul had folicited his Affiftance ; 

that he accordingly intended to join his Forces with, 
theirs, taking his Rout thro’ the Territories-of the 
Rbemi, and giving up their Lands to be plundered ; 
but that before he began his March, he was defirous 
of maftering the Camp of Labienus. To that end 
he gave the neceffary Directions, 


XLVIII. Lasrenus, whofe Camp, both-by the 
nature of the Ground, and the Fortifications he 
had added, was extremely ftrong, feared nothing, 
either for himfelf or the Legion ; but eres 
was intent how he might give the Enemy fome 
confiderable Blow. Having therefore been in- 
formed by Cingetortx and his Adherents, of the 
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BOOK VI. 


THe ARGUMEN Të 


I. Cæfar, apprebending greater Commotions in Gaul, 
augments bis Forces. II. He reduces the Nervians 
by a fudden Invafion. III. And admits the Senones, 
Carnutes, and Menapians to a Surrender. VI. La- 
bienus pretending Fear, fuddenly attacks and routs 
the Treviri, IX. Cæfar pajfes the Rhine a fecond 

, dime. X. The Suevians prépare to oppofe the Ro- 
mans. XI. The Manners of the Gauls and Ger- 
mans defcribed. XII. The Æduans and Sequani 
at the bead of two oppofite Factions in Gaul. The 

- Sequani declining in Power, the Rhemi fubj/rtute 
themfelves in their Place. XU. Defcription of the 
Druids. XV. The Religion of the Gauls. XVI. 
The Gauls and Germans differ much as to their 
Manners and Cuftoms. XXIII. The Hercynian 
Foret. XXIV. A Bull with one Horn. XXV. 
Wild Afes. XXIV. Bufalos. XXVII. Cefar, 
fearing the Want of Provifions, repaffes the Rhine, 
and marches again Ambiorix. XXVIII. Tbe 
great Power of Fortune. XXIX. Ambiorix dif- 
bands bis Troops, and counfels them to provide for 
their own Safety. XXX. Ceefar divides bis Army, 
and marches in Perfonin quef of Ambiorix. XXXI. 
Is obliged'to proceed with great Circum|pethon in ra- 
vaging the Country. XXXII. Lhe Sicambri crofs 
the Rhine, and fall upon Cicero’s Camp, XXXV. 
The aftonifbing Bravery of Sextius Baculus upon 
this Occafion. XXXVII. The Romans fuffer Jome 
Lofs. XXXVIII The Germans at length relin- 
quifo the Attack, and return home. XL. Cæfar 
lays wafte the Country of tbe Eburones. Ambio- 
rix narrowly efcapes being taken. XL. Cæfar re- 
turns ta Italy. 
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BOOK VI 


I. ÆSAR, for many Reafons, expect- 
ing greater Commotions in Gaul, or- 

dered his Lieutenants M. Silanus, C. 

Antifiius Reginus, and T. Sextius, to 

levy Troops. At the fame time he defired of Cx. 
Pompey the Proconful, that fince he was himfelf 
detained by publick Affairs at Rome, he would fet 
on foot the Legion he had inlifted in Ci/alpine Gaul, 
during his Confulfhip, and fend it to him: for he 
confidered it as of the utmoft Importance towards 
fecuring a proper Refpect from the Gauls for the 
time to come, to give them fuch an Idea of the 
Power of Jtaly, as might convince them that it was 
not only able {peedily to repair any Loffes fuftained, 
but even to bring a greater Force into the Field. 
Friendfhip and the good of the Commonwealth 
equally determined Pompey to yield ta this Requeft : 
Vout. L N and 
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BOOKand the Levies being compleated with great dili- 

. VI. gence by the Lieutenants, three new Legions were 

“-v—formed and brought into Gaul before the end 
of Winter. Thus, having doubled the Number 
of Cohorts loft under Titurius, he foon made the 
Enemy fenfible, both by his Expedition and the 
Strength of the Reinforcement, of what they had 
to apprehend from the Power and Difcipline of 
the Romans. 


II. Inputromarus being flain, as we have re- 
lated above, the Treviri conferred the Command 
on his Relations. They perfifted likewife in folicit- 
ing, the Germans, and making them offers of Money. 
But not being able to prevail with thofe that lay 
neareft them, they applied to fome of the more 
remote States; and finding them inclined to treat, 
entered into a folemn Engagement with them, giv- 
ing Hoftages for Security of the Money ftipulated, 

‘and affociating Ambiorix into the Confederacy. 
Cafar informed of thefe things, and finding that he 
was threatned with War on all fides ; that the Ner- 
ians, Atuatic, and Menapians, with all the Ger- - 
.mans on this fide the Rhine, were actually in Arms ; 
- that the Senones refufed to attend him according, to 
Orders, and were tampering with the Carnates and 
other neighbouring States ; andthat the Zvevir were 
foliciting the Germans by frequent Embaffies; he judg- 
:ed it would be neceflary to open the Campaign 
early. Accordingly, without waiting till the Winter 
was at an end, he drew together the four neareft 
Legions, and fell unexpectedly into the Territories of 
the Nervians, before they could either affemble in 
.a Body, or find means to fave themfelves by Flight. 
Having carried off.a great Number of Men and 
Cattle, enriched his Soldiers with the Booty, and 
laid wafte the Country ; he compelled them te fub- 
. mit 
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mit and give Hoftages, and then led back his Le- BO O K 
gions to their W inter-quarters. VI. 
Ill. Earty in the Spring, having fummoned i . 
general Affembly of Gaul, purfuant to his Defign : 
as all the other States but the Senones, Canutes, and 
Treviri appeared; looking upon this as the begin- 
ning of a Revolt, and willing to poftpone every 
~ thing elfe, he adjourned the Diet to Paris. This 
- City was upon the Borders of the Segones, and had 
been united with them about- an Age before; but 
was thought to have no fhare in their prefent Re- 
volt. Having declared the Adjournment to the 
Affemibly, he the fame Day fet out with his Legions 
againtt the Senones, and by great Marches reached 
their ‘Territories. Acco, who was at the head of 
the Confederacy, hearing of his Approach, ordered 
the Multitude to fhelter themfelves in the Towns: 
_ but before that could be done, the Romans appeared. 
This obliged them to change their Meafures, and 
fend Deputies to Cæfar, to implore Forgiveneds. 
They were feconded by the dugns, the old and 
faithful Allies of the Romans, at whofe Requeft 
Cæfar readily pardoned them; and the rather, be- 
caufe the Summer being now come, he had. no 
mind to {pend the Seafon for Action in proceeding 
formally againit the Guilty. He ordered them to 
fend an hundred Hoftages, whom he committed to 
the Cuftody of the Fiduans. The Carnutes too, at 
the Interceffion’ of the Rbemi, under whofe Pro- 
tection they were, having fent Deputies and Ho- 
ftages, obtained the fame Conditions. Ce/ar.then 
went to the Affembly of the States, put an end to 
the Diet, and ordered the Gauls to provide him 
Cavalry. 


N 2 ; ly. 
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BOOK IV. TranauiLLiTY being reftored in thefe Parts, 

' VI. Cefar turned all his Thoughts to the Management 

Sv ofthe War with Ambiorix and the Treviri. He 
ordered Cavarinus to attend him with the Cavalry 
of the Senones, to prevent any .new Commotions in 
his Abfence, either in confequence of the. Refent- 
ment of that Prince, or the Hatred he had incurred 
of the State. And having thus\fettled all things to 
his mind, as he knew 4nbiorix was determined not 
to hazard a Battle, he fet himfelf to watch his 
other Defigns. . 


V. Tue Menapians, whofe Territories border 
upon thofe of the Eburones. are fecured by Woods 
and Moraffes on every fide; and were the only 
People of Gaul, who had not fent Ambaffadors to 
Czfar to defire a Peace. He knew Ambiorix was 
in good Intelligence with them ; and that by means 
of the Treviri, he had alfo entered into an Alliance 
with the Germans. He therefore thought it beft to 
deprive him of thefe Refources, before he attacked 
him in perfon ; left defpairing of being able to 
defend himéfelf, he fhould either retire among the 
Menapians, or throw himfelf into the Arms of the 
Germans beyond the Rhine. This Refolution be- 
ing taken, he fent the Baggage of the whole Army 
to Labienusin the Country of the Treviri, ordered 
him a Reinforcement of two Legions, and marched 
himéelf againft the Menapians with five Legions, 
who carried nothing with them Wut their Arms. 
That Nation trufting to their Situation, inftead of 
affembling Forces, retreated to their Woods and 
Morafies, and carried all their Effects along with 
them. Cæfar, dividing his Forces with Ç. Fabius 
his Lieutenant, and M. Crajfus his Queftor; and - 
having fpeedily finifhed his Bridges; entered their 

Country 
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Country in three Bodies, fet all their Houfes and B OO K 
Villages on fire, and carried off fuch Numbersof Men VI. 
and Cattle, that the Menapians were.at laft conftrain- iii 
ed to fuefor Peace. He grantedit, on Condition they 

fent him Hoftages, and engaged not to ‘admit 4m- 

biorix or any one from him into their Territories ; 
threatening to treat them as Enemies ifthey did. Thefe 

things fettled, he left Comius of Arras there with a 

Body of Horfe to keep them in Awe, and fet out 

himfelf againft the Treviri. | 


VI. Wuitst Cefar was thus employed, the Tre- 
viri, having drawn together a great Number of 
Horfe and Foot, were preparing to attack the Le- 
gion which had wintered in their Territories under 
Labienus. They were now advanced within two 
Days March of the Lieutenant’s Camp, when they 
learnt that he had received a Reinforcement of two 
Legions from Czfar. Upon this encamping at 
about fifteen Miles diftance, they. refolved to wait 
for the Auxiliaries they expected from Germany. 
Labienus having Intelligence of their Defign, and 
hoping their Rafhnefs might furnifh him with an 
Opportunity of fighting, left the Baggage under a 
Guard of five Cohorts; and with the twenty-five 
remaining, and all his Cavalry, marched towards 
the Enemy, and pitched his Camp abouta Mile 
from them. 


VII. Berween Labienus and the Enemy was a 
River, with fteep Banks, and difficult to pafs. And 
indeed neither was Labienus himfelf minded to 
try the Paffage, nor did he expect the Enemy 
would offer at fuch an Attempt. The hope of 
being joined by the Auxiliaries grew ftronger in the 
Camp of the Gauls every Day. Labienus declared 
publickly in a Council of War; «s That as the 
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BOOK‘ Germans were faid to be upon their march, he 
VI. « was determined not to expofe himfelf and the 
| « Army to danger, but would decamp early next 
s Morning.” This was foon carried to the Ene- 
_ my; for as our Cavalry confifted moftly of Gauls, 
it was natural for fome of them to favour their 
' Countrymen. Labienus affembling the military 
Tribunes and principal Centurions during the night, 
laid before them his real Defign : and the better to 
betray the Enemy into a fufpicion of his being 
afraid, gave Orders for decamping with more 
Noife and Tumult than was ufual in a Roman 
` Army. By this means his March had ali the Ap- 
pearance of a Flight ; and the Enemy, whofe Camp 


was fo very near, had notice of it before Day- 
break from their Spies. 


VIII. Scarce had our Rear got without the 
Trenches, when the Gauls encouraging one another 
not to lofe fo fair a Prey, or ftay in Expectation of 
the Germans, at atime the Romans were retreating 
in fuch a Panick ; and confidering it as an Indig- 
nity, with fo great a Superiority of Forces, to for- 
bear attacking an handful of Men already put to 
Flight and incumbered with their Baggage ; refolv- 
ed to pafs the River, and engage the Romans, not- 
with{tanding the Difadvantage of the Ground. La- 
bienus, who had forefeen this; that he might draw 
them all over the River, continued the Feint of 
his March, and went on quietly. Then fending 
the Baggage a little before, and ofdering it to be 
placed upon a rifing Ground: “ Behold, Fellow- 
€ foldiers, fayshe, the Opportunity you fo much 
« defired: you have the Enemy at a difadvantage, 
« and in a Place where they cannot fuftain the 
« Onfet: fhew only under my Command the 
& Valour you have fo often manifefted to our 
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s General; think him prefent, and that he fees and BOOK! 
“¢ obferves you.” At the fame time he ordered VI 
them to face about, and form in Line of Battle ; gma? 
and detaching a few Troops of Horfe to guard the 
Baggage, drew up the reft on the two Wings. Our 

Men gave a fudden Shout, and threw their Javelins, 

The Enemy, contrary to their Expectation, feeing 
thofe whom they imagined put to flight, marching 
again{ft them with difplayed Banners, could not 
fuftain the very firft Shock; but betaking them- 
felves immediately to flight, took Refuge in the 
neareft Woods. Labienus purfuing with his Ca- 
valry, put many of the Enemy to the Sword, and 

took a great Number of Prifoners ; infomuch thae 
within a few Days the whole State was obliged ta 
fubmit : for the Germans, who were coming to their 
Affiftance, upon hearing of their Defeat, returned 
home. The Relations of Jndutiomerus, who had 
been the Authors of the Revolt, chofe likewife 

to retire with them, and abandon their Country, 
Cingetorix, who had always continued faithful ‘to 

the Romans, was thereupon invefted with the 
fupreme Authority. 


IX. C sar, after his Arrival inTreves, from among 
the Menapians, refolved for two Reafons to pafs the 
Rhine: one, becaufe the Germans had affilted the 
Treviri againft the Romans ; the other, to deprive 
Ambiorix of a Retreatintothofe Parts In canfe- 
quence of this Refolution, he fet about making a 
- Bridge on the River, but fomewhat higher up than 
before. As the Form and Manner was known, the 
Soldiers, by their extraordinary Diligence, finifhed 
the Work in a few Days. Leaying a {trong Guard 
on the fide of Treves, to prevent any fudden In- 
furrection in that Country, he carried over the reft 
of his Army. The Ubdians, who had before fub- 
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BOOK mitted and given Hoftages, fent Ambaffadors to 
' him to vindicate their Conduét, and affure him, 
tns shat they had neither fent Troops to the A ffiftance 
of the Treviri, nor in any Inftanee departed from 

their Engagements. They urged and requefted, 

that he would fpare their Territories, and not, 

out of a general-Hatred to the Germans, involve 

the Innocent in the Punifhment of the Guilty. If 

he defired more Hoftages, they told him they were 

ready to fend them. Cefar finding upon Inquiry, 

that the Supplies had been {fent by the Suevians, 
accepted the Submiffion of the Ubians : and pre- 

aring to march againft.the Sxevians, informed 

fimfelf of the Ways and Acceffes to their Coun- 


try. , . 


X. A rew Days after, he had Intelligence from the 
Ubians, that the Suevians were drawing their Forces 
to a general Rendezvous, and had {fent Orders to 
all the Nations under their Jurifdiction, to furnifh 
their Contingents of Horfe and Foot. Upon this 
having furnifhed himfelf with Provifions, and 
chofen a proper Place for his Camp, he ordered 
the Ubians to retire into their Towns with their 
Cattle and Effects; hoping that fo unfkilful and 

barbarous an Enemy, might eafily be drawn by 
the Want of Provifions, to fight in a Place of 
Difadvantage. He further injoined. the Ubdians 
to fend Spies into all Parts, to learn the De- 
figns and Motions of the Suevians. They readily 
complied, and in a few Days brought him back 
word; ‘* That the Saevians, upo. certain Infor- 
© mation of the Arrival of the Roman Army, had 
t retired to the remoteft Part of the Country, with 
*¢ all their own Forces, and thofe of their Allies: 
& that there they had refolved to wait the coming 
S$ up of the Romans, at the Entrance of a Foret 
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« of immenfe Extent, called Bacenis, which reach-BOOK 
“ ed a great way into the Country, and ferved asa VI. 

‘© Barrier between the Cheru/ci and Suevians, to pre-—“v——~ 
“ vent their mutual Incurfions.” ` 


XI. Ow this Occafion it may not be improper 
to fay fomewhat of the Manners of the Gauls and 
Germans, and the difference of Cuftoms between 
thefe two Nations. A- fpirit of Faction prevails 
throughout Gaul, and that not only in their fevera] 
States, Diftricts, and Villages, but almoft in every 
private Family. The Men of greateft Efteem and 
Confideration among them, are commonly at the 
head of thefe Factions, and give what turn they 
think proper to all pyblick Deliberations and Coun- 
fels. This Cuftom is of long ftanding, and feems 
defigned to fecure thofe of lower rank from the 
Oppreffion of the-powerful : for the Leaders always 
take care to protect thofe of their Party, otherwife 
they would foon lofe all their Authority. . This 
equally obtains thro’ the whole Continent of Gaul, 
the Provinces being in general divided into two 
Factions. oe, 


XII. Waen Cefar arrived in the Country, the 
Æduans were at the head of one Faction, and the 
Seqaani of the other. Thefe laft being the weaker, 
becaufe the Æduans had long bore the greateft 
{way, and had a number of confiderable States in 
their dependence; they united with riovifius and 
the Germans, whom by great Prefents and Promifes 
they drew over the Rhine to their Affiftance. This 
Alliance made them fo powerful, that having 
worfted their Adverfaries in feveral Battles, and 
killed almoft all their Nobility; they forced the 
States dependent upon the Æduans to have recourfe 
ço them for protection ; obliged the Æduans As 

, elves 
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BOO Kfelves to give the Children of their principal No- 
VI. bility as Hoftages, {wear publickly not to attempt 
any thing againft the Seguani, and refign up to their 
poffeffion a part of their Territories; and by this 
means rendered themfelves in a manner Sovereigns 
of all Gaul. Dévitsacus, in this Neceffity, applied 
to the Senate of Rome for Relief, but without effect. 
Cafar’s Arrival foon changed the face of Affairs. 
The Æduan Hoftages were fent back, their former 
Clients reftored, and new ones procured them by” 
Cefar’s Intereft ; it appearing, that fuch as were 
under their Protection, enjoyed a more equal and 
milder Lot: by all which their Fortune and Au- 
thority being confiderably enlarged, the Sequani 
were obliged to refign the Sovereignty. The Rbemi 
fucceeded in their place : and as they were known 
to be inthe fame degree of Favour with Cefar, 
fuch as could not get over their ald Animofity to 
the Æduans, put themfelves under their Protection. 
The Rbemi were extremely attentive to the Interefts 
of their Clients, and thereby both preferved their 
old Authority, and that which they had newly ac- 
quired. Such therefore was the then Situation of 
Gaul, thatthe Æduans pofleffing indifputably the 
firft Rank, the Rbem were next in Confideration 
and Dignity. 


XIII. Over all Geul, there are only two Orders 

of Men, in any degree of Honour and Efteem : 

_ for the common People are little better than Slaves, 
attempt nothing of themfelves, and, have no fhare 
in the publick Deliberations. A§they are generally 
opprefied with Debt, heavy Tributes, or the Ex- . 
actions of their Superiors; they make themfelves 
Vaffals to. the Great, who exercife over them the 
fame JurifdiCtion, as Mafters do over Slaves. The 
two Orders of Men, with whom, as we have fid, 
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all Authority and Diftinétions are lodged, are theBO OK 


Druids and Nobles. The Druids prefide in matters 
of Religion, have the care of publick and private 
Sacrifices, and interpret the Will of the Gods. They 
have the DireCtion and Education of the Youth, by 
whom they are held in great honour. In almoft 
all Controverfies, whether publick or private, the 
Decifion is left to them : and if any Crime is coms 
` mitted, any Murder perpetrated; if any in 5 
arifes touching an Inheritance, or the Limits of ad- 
joining Eftates ; in all fuch Cafes, they are the 
fupreme Judges. They decree Rewards and Pu- 
nifhments ; and if any one refufes to fubmit to their 
Sentence, whether Magiftrate or private Man, they 
interdict him the Sacrifices. This is the greate 
Punifhment that can be inflicted among the Gauls; be- 
caufe fuch as are under this Prohibition, are confidered 
asimpious and wicked : all Men fhun them, and de- 
cline their Converfation and Fellowfhip, left they 
fhould fuffer from the Contagion of their ._Misfor- 
tunes. They can neither have recourfe to the Law 
for Juftice, nor are capable of any publick Office. 
The Druids are all under one Chief, who poffeffés 
the fupreme Authority in that Body. Upon his 
death, if any one remarkably excels the reft, he 
‘ fucceeds: but if there are feveral Candidates of 
equal Merit, the Affair is determined by plurality 
ot fuffrages. Sometimes they even have recourfe 
to Arms before the Election can be brought to an 
Iffue. Once a Year they affemble at a confecrated 
Place in the Territories of the Carnutes, whofe 
Country is fuppofed to be the middle of Gaul. 
Hither fuch as have any Suits depending flock 
from all parts, and fubmit implicitly to their De- 
crees. - Their Inftitution is fuppofed to come ori- 
ginally from Britain, whence it paffed into Gaul , 
and even at this day, fuch as are defirous of being 
perfect 
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B OjO Kperfect .in it, travel thither for Inftruction. The 
VI. Druids never go to War, are exempted from, Taxes 
“vw and military Service, and enjoy all manner of Im- 
munities. Thefe mighty Encouragements induce 
multitudes of. their own accord to follow that Pro- 
feflion ; and many: are {fent by their Parents and - 
Relations. They are taught to repeat a great 
number of Verfes by heart, and.often fpend twenty 
Years upon this Inftitution: for. it is deemed un- 
lawful to commit their. Statutes to Writing ; tho’ in 
other matters, whether publick or private, they 
make ufe of Greek Characters. They feem to me 
to follow this Method for two Reafons: to hide 
ther Myfteries from the Knowledge of the Vulgar ; 
and to exercife- the Memory of their Scholars, 
which would be apt to lie neglected, had they Let- 
ters to truft to, as we: findis often the cafe. It is 
one of their principal Maxims that the Soul never 
dies, but after Death paffes from one Body to 
another ; which, they think, contributes greatly to 
exalt Mens Courage, by difarming Death of its 
Terrors. They teach likewife many things relat- 
ing to the Stars and their Motions, the Magnitude 
_ of the World and our Earth, the Nature of Things, 
and the Power and Prerogatives of the immortal 
Gods. a 
XIV. Tue other Order of Men is the Nobles, 
whofe whole Study and Occupation is War. Be- 
fore Cefar’s Arrival in Gaul, they were almoft every 
Year at War, either offenfive or defenfive; and 
they judge of the power and quality of their Nobles, 
by his Vaffals, and the number of Men he keeps 
in his Pay: for thefe are the only marks of Gran- 
deur they make any account of. 


XV, 
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XV. THe whole Nation of theGanls is extremely BOO K 
addicted to Superftition: whence in threatning ‘VI. 
Diftempers, and the imminent Dangers of War, “wn? 
they make no fcruplé to facrifiee Men, or engage 
themfelves by Vow to fuch Sacrifices; in which 
they make ufe of the Miniftry of the Druids: for 
‘it is a prevalent Opinion among them, that no- 
thing but the life of Man can atone for the life of 
‘Man; infomuch that they have eftablifhed even 
‘publick Sacrifices of this kind. Some prepare huge 
Colóffus’s of Ofer Twigs, into which they put Men 
alive, and fetting fire to them, thofe within expire 
amidft the Flames. They prefer for Victims fuch 
as -have been convicted of Theft, Robbery, or 
other Crimes; believing them the moft acceptable 
.to the Gods: but when real Criminals are want- 
ing, the innocent are often made to fuffer. Mer- 
cury is the chief Deity with them : of him they have 
many Images, account him the Inventor of ail 
-Arts, their Guide and Conductor in their Journeys, 
‘and the Patron of Merchandize and Gain. Next 
to him are Apolo, and Mars, and Jupiter, and Mi- 
nerva. Their Notions in regard to them are pretty 
-much the fame with thofe of other Nations. polo 
is their God of Phyfick ; Minerva of Works and 
Manufactures ; Fove holds the Empire of Heaven; 
and Mars prefides in War. To this laft, when 
they refolve upon a Battle, they commonly devote 
the Spoil. If they prove victorious, they offer up 
all the Cattle taken, and fet apart tht reft of the 
Plunder in a Place appointed for that purpofe : and 
it is common in many Provinces, to fee thefe Mo- 
numents of Offerings piled up in confecrated Places. 
Nay it rarely happens, that any one fhews fo great 
a Difregard of Religion, as either to conceal the 

Plunder, 
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B OO KPlunder, or pillage the publick Oblations; and 


VI. the fevereft Punifhments are inflitted upon fuch Of- 
tomy fenders. 


XVI. Te Gauls fancy themfelves to be defcend- 
ed from the God Pluto ; which, it feems, is an 
eftablifhed Tradition among the Druids. For this 
Reafon they compute the Time by Nights, not by 
Days; and in the Obfervance of Birth-days, new 
Moons, and the beginning of the Year, always 
commence the Celebration from the preceding 
Night. In one Cuftom they differ from almoft ali 
other Nations ; that they never fuffer their Children 
to come openly into their prefence, until they are of 
Age to bear Arms : for the Appearance of a Son 
in publick with his Father, a he has reached 
the Age of Manhood, is accounted difhonourable. 


XVII. WuHartever Fortune the Woman brings, 
the Hufband is obliged to equal it out of his own 
Eftate. ‘This whole Sum, with its annual Pro- 
duct, is left untouched, and falls always to the 
fhare of the Survivor. The Men have Power of 
Life and Death gover their Wives and Children : 
and when any Father of a Family of illuftrious 
Rank dies, his Relations affemble, and upon the 
leaft ground of Sufpicion put even his Wives to 
the Torture like Slaves. It they. are found guilty, 
Tron and Fire are employed to torment and deftroy 
them. Their Funerals are magnificent and fump- 
tuous, according to their Quality. ‘Every thing that 
was dear to the deceafed, even Animals, are thrown 
into the Pile: and formerly fuch of their Slaves and 
Clients as they loved moft, facrificed themfelves at 
the Funeral of their Lord. 


XVIII. 
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| XVIIL In their bet regulated States they haveB OOK 
a Law, that whoever hears any thing relating to VE 
the Publick, whether by Rumor or otherwife, thal 
give immediate notice to the Mapiftrate, without 
imparting it to any one elfe : for the nature of the 

People is fuch, that rafh and unexperienced Men, 
alarmed by falfe Reports, are often hurried to the 
greateft Extremities, and take upon them to deter- 

mine in matters of the higheft Confequence. The 
Magiftrates ftifle things improper to be known, and 

only communicate to the Multitude what they 

think needful for the fervice of theCommonwealth : 

nor do the Laws permit to fpeak of State Affairs, 

except in publick Council. 


XIX. Tur Germans differ widely in their Man- 
ners from the Gauls. For neither have they Druids 
to prefide in religions Affairs ; nor do they trouble 
themfelves about Sacrifices. They acknow 
no Gods but thofe that are Objects of Sight, and 
by whofe Power they are apparently benefited ; the 
Sun, the Moon, Fire. Of others they know no- 
thing; not even by Report. Their whole Life is 
addicted to Hunting and War ;. and from their fn- 
fancy they are inured to Fatigue and Hardhhips. 
They efteem thofe moft, who continue longeft 
Strangers to Women ; as imagining nothing con- 
tributes fo much to Stature, Strength, and Vigour 
of Body: but to have any Commerce of this kind . 
before the age of twenty, is accounted in the higheft 
degree ignominious. Nor is it poffible to conceal 
any Irregularity this way ; becaufe they bathe pro- 
-mifcuoufly in Rivers, and are clothed in Skins, or 


{fhort Mantles of Fur, which leave the greateft part 
of their Bodies naked. 


XX. 
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BOOK XX. Acricutturg is little regarded among 
VI. them, as they live moftly on Milk, Cheefe, and 
“—v—the Flefh of Animals. Nor has any Man Lands 
of his own, or diftinguifhed by fixed Boundaries. 
The Magiftrates, and thofe in Authority, portion 
out yearly to every Canton and Family, fuch a 
quantity of Land, and in what part of the Coun- 
try they think proper; and the Year following re- 
move them to fome other Spot. Many Reafons 
are affigned for this Practice : left feduced by Habit 
and Continuance, they fhould learn to prefer Til- 
lage to War: left a defire of enlarging their Pof- 
feffions fhould gain ground, and prompt the 
ftronger to expel the weaker : left they fhould be- 
come curious in their Buildings, in order to guard 
againit the extremes of Heat and Cold: left Ava- 
rice fhould get footing amongft them, whence 
fpring Factions and Difcords: in fine, to preferve 
Contentment and Equanimity among the People, 
when they find their Poffeffions nothing inferior to 

thofe of the moft powerful. 


XXI. Ir is accounted honourable for States to 
have the Country all around them lie wafte and de. 

pulated : for they think it an argument of Va~- 
fout to'expel their Neighbours, and fuffer none 
to fettle near them; at the fame time that they are 
themfelves alfo the fafer, as having nothing to ap- 
prehend from fudden Incurfions. When a State is 
engaged in War, either offenfive or‘defenfive, they 
make choice of Magiftrates to prefide in it, whom 
they arm with a Power of Life and Death. In 
time of Peace there are no publick Magiftrates ; 
but the Chiefs of the feveral Provinces and 
Clans adminifter Juftice, and decide Differences 
within their- refpective Limits. Robbery has no- 
| j thing 
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thing infamous in it, when committed without the gO O K 
Territories of the State to which they belong: they yz. 
even pretend that it ferves to exercife their Youth, Cmd 
and prevent the growth of Sloth. When any of their. 
Princes in this cafe offers himfelf publickly in Council 
aka Leader, {fuch as approve of the Expedition rife 
up, profefs themfelves ready to follow him, and are 
‘applauded by the whole Multitude. They who 
go back from their Engagement are looked upon 
as Traytors and Deferters, and lofe all Efteem and 
Credit for the time tocome. The Laws of Hof- 

‘pitality are held inviolable among them. All that 

fly to them for Refuge, on whatever account, are 
fure of Protection and Defence; their Houfes are 
open to receive them, and they plentifully fupply 
their Wants. l 


XXII. FormerLY the Gauls exceeded the Ger- 
mans in Bravery, often made War upon them, and 
- as they abounded in People beyond what the. Coun- 
try could maintain, fent feveral Colonies over the 
‘Rhine. Accordingly the more fertile Places of 
Germany, in the neighbourhood of the Hercy- 
nian Foreft, (which I find mentioned by Eratoftbenes 
and other Greek Writers under the name of Orcinia,) 
. fell to the fhare of the Vole, who fettied in thofe 
Parts, and have ever fince kept Pofieffion. They 
are in the higheft Reputation for Juftice and Brave- 
ry, and no lefs remarkable than the Germans for 
Poverty, Abftinence, and Patience of Fatigue; 
conforming exactly to their Cuftoms, both in habit 
_and way of living. But the neighbourhood of the 
Roman Province, and an acquaintance with Traf- 
fick, has introduced Luxury and Abundance 
among the Gauls; whence becoming by little and 
dittle an unequal match for the Germans, and being 

VoL. I. . oO worfted 
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‘BOOK worfted in many Battles, they no longer pretend 
to compare with them in Valour. 

XXII. Tue Hercynian Foret, of which we 
have been juft fpeaking, is about nine Days Jour- 
ney in breadth: for as the Germans are ignorant of 
the ufe of Meafures, there is no other way of. com- 
puting it. It bepins from the Confines of the Hel- 
vetians, Nemetes, and Rauraci, and following di- 
rectly the courfe of the Damde, extends to the Ter- 
ritories of the Anartes and Daciens. ‘Thence turn- 
ing from the River to the left, it runs thro’ a mul- 
titude of different Regions: and tho’ there are 
many in the Country, who have advanced fix 
Days Journey igto this Foreft ; yer no one pretends 
to have reached the extremity of it, or difcovered 
how far it extends. Many different fpecies of Ani- 
mals, unknown in other Countries, harbour bére ; 
the moft remarkable of which, and that beft de- 
ferve to be mentioned, are thele. . 


XXIV. Trere is a Bull that nearly refembles 

a Stag, with only one Horn. rifing from the mid- 

dle of his Forehead, taller and ftraighter than thofe 

‘of our Cattle, and which at top divides into many 

-Jarge Branches. Fhe Males and Females are fhaped 
alike, and have Horns the fame in fize. 


| XXV. Herr are hikewife a kind of wild Afis, 
fhaped and {potted like Goats, but of a larger fize ; 
without Horns, or Joints in their Legs; that 
~ never lie down to fleep; nor can raife. themfelves, 
if by any accident they are overthrown. ‘They lean 
againft Trees, which ferve to fupport them when 
they fleep. Hence the Huntfmen, after having 
 difcovered their. haunts, either loofen the Roots of 
the Trees, or faw them almoft quite off; fo that 
ne | when 


+ 
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_ when the Animal, acording to Cuftom, reclinés BOOK 
againít them, they immediately give way, and both VI. 
fall down together. 


XXVI. A third fpecies of Animals are the 
Uri, nearly equalling the Elephant in bulk; but 
in colour, fhape, and kind, refembling a Bull. 
They are of uncommon ftrength and fwiftnefs, and 
{pare neither Man nor Beatt that comes in their way. 

hey are taken and flain by means of Pits dug on 
purpofe. This way of Hunting is frequent among 
the Youth, and ferves to inure them to Fatigue, 
They who kill the greateft number, and produce 
their Horns in publick as a proof, are in high Re- 
putation with their Countrymen... It is found im- 
poffible to tame them, or conquer their fiercenefs, 
tho’ taken never fo young. Their Horns, both 
in largenefs, figure, and kind, differ mëch from 
thofe of our Bulls. The Natives preferve them 
-with great care, tip their edges with Silver, and 

= them inftead ef Cups on their moft folemn Fe- 
ivals. | 


XXVII. Cæsar underftanding from the Udias, 
Scouts, that the Suevians were retired into their 
Woods; and fearing the want of Provifions, be- 
ccaufe, as we have already obferved, the Germans 
are but little addicted to Agriculture , refolved not 
to advance any farther. But to keep the Enemy 
ftill under fome awe of his Return, and prevent 
their fending: Syccours to Gaul; having repaffed 
the Rbine, he only broke down about two hundred 
Feet of his Bridge, on the German fide; and to 
fecure the reft, built at the extremity a Tower 
of four Stories, where he left a Garrifon of twelv 
Cohorts, and ftrengthened the Place with all man- 
ner of Works. Young C. Volcatinus Tallus had the 
charge of the Fort and Garrifon. He himfelf, as 
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B OOK foon as the Corn began to be ripe, marched againft 
VI. Ambiorix, taking his way thro’ the Foreft of Arden, 
t~ which is much the largeft in all Gaul, and reaches 
from the Banks of the Rbine, and the Confines of 
Treves, quite to the Nervians, thro’ a Space of more 
than five hundred Miles. ZL. Minucius Bafilus was 
fent before with all the Cavalry, in hopes that the 
quicknefs of his March, and the opportunity of 
fome lucky Conjuncture, might enable him to do 
fomething confiderable. He had orders to light 
no Fires in his Camp, the better to conceal his Ap- 
roach from the Enemy ; and Cefar affured him, 
ke would follow with all expedition. Bafilus ex- 
‘actly followed his Inftructions; and coming fud- 
denly and unexpectedly upon the Gauls, furprifed 
great numbers of them in the Field. Being in- 
jormed by them of the Place whither Amdiorix had 
retired with a few Cavalry, he marched dire&tly 
againft him, 


= XXVIII. Bur as Fortune has a confiderable 
fhare in all human Concerns, fo particularly in thofe 
of War. For as it was a very extraordinary 
Chance, that he fhould thus come upon Ambiorix 
‘unprepared, and furprife him with his perfonal Ar- 
rival, before he had the leaft notice of it from 
Fame or Report : fo was it an equal effect of For- 
tune, that the Gaul himfelf, after having loft his 
Arms, Horfes, and Chariots, fhould yet find 
means to efcape. This was principally owing to 
the fituation of his Houfe, which was furrounded 
‘with a Wood ; it being cuftomary among the Gauls, 
in order to avoid the Heats, to build in the neigh- 
—bourhood of Woods and Rivers. By this means 
_. bis Attendants and Friends, poffeffing them- 
felves of a Defile, fuftained for a time the Attack 
of our Cavalry; during which, one of his Ser- 
vants having provided him with a Horfe, he 
i efcaped 
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eféaped into the Woods. Thus Fortune re: sate 
markably played her Part, both in bringing him 
into the Danger, and delivering him out of it. i 


. XXIX. Amsrorix, after his Efcape, made no 
Attempt to draw his Forces together; nor is it 
known whether he acted in this manner out of 
Choice, as not thinking it fafe to hazard a Battle ; 
or becanfe he thought he fhould not have fufficient 
time, being furprifed by the fudden Arrival of the 
Cavalry, and believing that all the reft of the Ar- 
my followed. Difpatching therefore Mefiengers 
privately thro’ the Country, he counfelled every 
one to provide for his own Safety; upon which 
fome took refuge in the Foreft of Ardes, and fome 
in the adjoining Morafies. ‘Thofe who. lived upon 
the Sea-coaft, hid themfelves in the Iflands formed’ 
-by the Tide at High Water: and many abandonin 
their Country altogether, trufted themfelves shd 
‘their all to the Faith of Foreigners. Cativulcus, 
who jointly with Ambicrix was King of the Eburones, 
and had affociated with him in all his Defigns, be- 
ing of a very advanced Age, and unable to bear 
the Fatigues of War or Flight; after many Im- 
precations again{t dmbiorix, who had been the 

rime Contriver of the Revolt; poifoned him- 
jelf with an extract of Yew, a Tree very common 
in Gaul and Germany. The Segni and Condrufi, ori- 
ginally German Nations, whofe Territories lay be- 
tween thofe of Treves and the Eburones, fent Am- 
bafiadors to Cefar to intreat: ** That he would 
“« not confider them as Enemies, nor look upon 
“ all the Germans on this fide the Rhine as equally 
“© obnoxious: That they had harboured ‘no 
‘© Thoughts of War, nor been any ways aiding 
“© to Ambiorix”? Cæjar nding it to be fo by thé 
Anfwers of the Prifoners, ordered them to deliver 
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BO OK-up fuch of the Eburones as had fled to them for Re- 


fuge; and promifed, upon that Condition, not to 
wom’ moleft their Territories. 


XXX. Tuen dividing his Army into three Bo- 
dies, he fent all the Baggage to Atuatuca, a Caftle 
fituated almoft in the heart of the Country of the 
Eburones, where Titurius and Arunculeius had been 
quartered during the Winter. This Place he chofe, 
as for other Reafons, fo likewife becaufe the Forti- 
fications raifed the Year before were ftill entire, 
which would leffen the Labour of his Soldiers. 
He left the fourteenth Legion to guard the Bag- 
gage, being one of the three lately levied in Italy, 
and brought thence into Gawl. 9, Tullius Cicero , 
had the Charge both of the Legion and Fort, © 
which was further ftrengthened with an additional 
Guard of two hundred Horfe. The Army being 
thus divided; he fent T. Labienus, with three Le- 
ene, towards the Sea-coaft, and the Provinces 
that border upon the Menapians, C. Trebonius, with 
a like number of Legions, to lay wafte the Coun- 
try adjoining to the tuatic: , and refolved to march 
himfelf with the other three towards the Scheld, 
which flows into the Meu/e, and to the Extremities 
of the Foreft of dey, whither he was informed 
Ambiorix had retired with a few Horfe. He pro- 
wnifed, at his Departure, to return inJeven Days; 
the Legion he had left in Garrifon being provided 
with Corn only for that time: and exhorted Labie 
gus and Trebonius, if they found it confiftent with 
ithe publick Advantage, to return likewife with 

their Legions within the fame Space; that joining 
counfe] together, ‘and taking their Meafures from 
the Conduct of the Enemy, they might refolve 
where next to carry the War, = | 
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XXXI. Tuzre was, as we have already ob-BOOK 
ferved, no formed Body of Troops, no Garrifon, : 
no fortified Town to defend by Arms; but a Mul- 
titude difperfed on all fides. Wherever a Cave, 
or a Thicket, or a Morafs offered them Shelter, 
thither they retired. Thefe Places were well known 
to the Natives; and great Care and Caution was 
required on our part, not for the Security of the 
whole Army, (which had no danger to fear whilft 
in a Body, from Enemies difperfed and full of Ter- 
ror;) but for the Prefervation of each Individual. 
And yet even this regarded not a little the whole 
Army: for the Defire of Plunder drew many of : 
the Men to a great diftance; and the Woods full 
of Defies and hidden Ways, hindered them from 
keeping together in a Body. If Cefar meant to 
terminate the War altogether, and extirpate this 
© Race of perfidious Men; the Soldiers muft be di- 
vided into {mall Parties, and detached on all fides, 
If, on the contrary, he kept his Men together, as 
the Rules of War, and the Roman Difcipline re- 
quired ; the Enemy were fheltered by their Situa- 
tion, nor wanted Boldnefs to form Ambufcades, 
and cut off Stragglers. Amidft thefe Difficulties, 
all poffible Precautions were taken; and although 
the Soldiers were eagerly bent upon Revenge, yet 
Cefar chofe rather not to pufh the Enemy too far, 
than expofe Ais Men to danger. He therefore fent 
Mefiengers to the neighbouring States, inviting 
them all by the hopes of Plunder, to join in the 
Deftruction of the Eburones; choofing rather to 
expofe the Lives of the Gauls in the Woods, than - 
of the legionary Soldiers; and hoping by the 
Multitude employed againft them, totally to ex- 
tirpate the Name and Memory of a State, whofe 
_ Revolt had rendered them fo obnoxious. Accord- 
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BO OK ingly great Numbers flocked fuddenly thither from 
_ VL al] Parts. 
ama’ d 


- XXXII. Tuus were the Eburones attacked on 
all fides, and the Havock continued till the feventh 
Day, which Ce/ar had appointed for returning to 
his Camp and Baggage. It then evidently appear- 
ed what Influence Fortune has over War, and how 
many Accidents fpring from her Interpofition. 
The Enemy being difperfed and full of Terror, as 
we have related above ; there remained no Body of 
Troops in the Field, to give any the leaft ground 
of Fear. A Report fpread among the Germans 
beyond the Rhine, that the Territories of the Edu- 
rones were given up to Plunder, and all without 
diftinction invitedl to fhare in the Spoil. The Si- 
cambri, who inhabit upon the Rhine, and had af- 
forded a Retreat to the Ufpetes and Tenchtberi, as 
. mentioned above ; affembled immediately a Body 
of two thoufand Horfe, paffed the River in Barks 
about thirty Miles below Cz/ar’s Bridge and Fort, 
and advanced directly towards the Territories of ` 

the Eburones. Many of thofe that fled, and ha 
difperfed themfelves up and down the Country, 
= fell into their Hands; as likewife abundance o 
Cattle, of which the Barbarians are extremely co- 
vetous. Allured by this Succefs they advanced 
farther. Neither Woods nor Moraffes praved any 
Obitacles to Men, trained up from their Infancy 
to Wars and Incurfions. Inquiring of the Pri- 
foners concerning Cæjar, they underftood that he 
was a great way off, and had left the Country with 
- his whole Army. One in particular addreffing 
them: ‘* Why, fays he, do you lofe time in pur- 
« fuit of {flight and trifling a Booty, when For- 
< tune offers one of fo much greater Value. In 
** three Hours you may reach Atuatuca, where the 
=“ Romans 


$ 
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«| Romans have depofited all their Wealth, TheBOOK 
<t Garrifon is hardly fufficient to line the Rampart, 

s much Jefs to fally out of their Intrenchments,” 7 Y: 
“Urged by this hope, they left their prefent Booty 

in a Place of Safety, and marched directly to Atua- 

tuca, being condutted by the Captive wha had —. 
given them the Information. 


XXXIII. Cicero, who hitherto had kept his 
Soldiers ftrictly within the Camp, according to Cæ- 
_far’s Orders, nor fuffered fo much as a Servant ta 
ftraggle beyond the Lines; feeing the feventh Day 
arrive, began to defpair of Czfar’s Return, who, 
as he heard, was marched farther into the Country, 
and had fent him no notice of his Rout. Wherefore 
tired with the continual Murmurs ‘of the Soldiers, 
who complained of his Patience, and told him 
they were kept like Men befieged ; and not fufpect- 
ing that any Accident could befal him, within the 
{mall Extent of three Miles ; efpecially as the Ene- 
my, oppofed by nine Legions, and a very nume- 
yous Cavalry, were in a manner totally difperfed 
amd cut off ; he fent out five Cohorts to forage in 
an adjoining Field, feparated from the Camp only 
by a fingle Hill. A great many fick Men had 
been left behind by Czfar, of whom about three 
hundred, that were now pretty well recovered, 
_ joined the Detachment.» Thefe were followed by 

almoft all the Servants of the Camp, together with 
a valt Number of Carts and Garriage-horfes. 


XXXIV. In that very Inftant, as Fortune 
would have it, the German Cavalry arrived ; and 
without difcontinuing their Courfe, endeavoured 
_ to force an immediate Entrance by the Decuman 
Gate. As their March had been covered by a 
Wood, they were not difcovered till they were juft 

| upon 
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BOOKupon the Camp; infomuch that the Sutlers, who 
VI. kept their Booths under the Rampart, had not 
time to retire within the Intrenchments. Our Men 
were fo furprifed at this fudden and unexpeed , 
Attack, that the Cohort upon Guard could fcarce 
fuftain the firft Onfet. The Enemy fpread them- 
felves on all fides to find a Place of Entrance. 
The Romans with difficulty defended the Gates ; 
the Rampart fecuring them every where elfe. The 
whole Camp was in an Uproar, every one inquir- 
ing of another the Caufe of the Confufion ; nor 
could they determine which way to advance the 
Standards, or where to poft themfelves. Some 
reported the Camp was already taken: others, 
that the Germans, having deftroyed AT and his 
Army, were come victorious to iftorm their 
Trenches, The greater Number, full of imagin 
Fears, when they confidered the Place in whic 
they were encamped, called to mind the Fate of 
Cotta and Titurius, who perifhed in that very Fort. 
This univerfal Confternation being perceived by 
the Barbarians, confirmed them in the Belief of 
what the Prifoners had told them, that there was 
fcarce any Garrifon within to defend the Camp. 
They renewed their: Endeavours to force the In- 
trenchments, and mutudfly exhorted one another, 
not to let fo fair a Prize efcape out of their hands. 


3 
XXXV. Amone the fick in Garrifon was P. 
Sextius Baculus, a Centurion of the firt Rank, of 
wnom mention has been made in former Battles, 
and who had not tafted Food for five Days. This 
Officer, anxious for his own Safety, and that of 
the Legion, rufhed unarmed out of his Tent. He 
. faw the Enemy at hand, and the Danger extreme. 
Snatching the firt Arms that offered, he pofted 
hiself in the Gate of the Camp. The Centurions 
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pf the Cohort upon Guard followed the Example, BOOK 
and for a while fuftained the Enemy’s Charge. 

Sextius expired under a multitude of Wounds, and y? 
was with difficulty carried off by the Soldiers. This 

fhort Delay gave the reft time to refume their 
Courage ; fo far at leaft, as to mount the Rampart, 

and make a fhew of defending theméfelves. 


XXXVI. Mean-rime our Foragers returning, 
heard the Noife at the Camp. The Cavalry ad- 
vancing before, were foon apprized of the Danger. 
Here was no Fortification to fhelter the frighted 
Troops. The new Levies, unexperienced in mat- 
ters of War, fixed their Eyes upon the Tribunes 
and Centurions, waiting their @rders. Not a 
Man was found fo hardy and refolute as not to be 
difturbed by fo unexpected an Accident. The 
Germans petceiving our Enfigns at a diftance, gave 
over the Attack’of the Camp, imagining at firft 
it was Czfar'and the Legions, which the Prifoners 
had informed them were marched farther into the 
Country. But foon obferving how few they were, 
they furrounded and fell upon them on all fides. ` 


XXXVII Tue Servants of the Camp fled to 
the neareft rifing Ground , whence being immedi- 
atedly driven, they thre themfelves amongft the 
Ranks of the Cohorts, “nd thereby increafed their 
Terror. Some were for drawing up in form of a 
Wedge, and forcing their wag:thro’ the Enemy : 
for as the Camp was fo very near, they imagined, 
that if fome fell, the reft at leat muft eicape. 
Others were for retiring to an Eminence, and a 
fharing there the fame Fate. The veteran Soldiers, - 
who had marched out with the Detachment, could 
by no means relifh this Propofal: wherefore mutu- 
ally encouraging one another, and being led by, . 
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BOOK C. Trebonius a Roman Knight, under whofe com- 
V1: mand they were, they broke thro’ the midft of the 
Enemy, and all to a Man arrived fafe in the Camp. 
The Servants and Cavalry following them, and 
feconding their Retreat, were likewife by their 
Bravery preferved. But the Troops who had re- 
tired to the Hill, being unexperienced in military 
Afairs, could neither perfift in the Refolution they 
had taken of defending themfelves from the higher 
Ground, nor imitate that brifk and vigorous Effort 
which they faw had been fo ferviceable to their 
Companions : but endeavouring to gain the Camp, 
quitted the advantage of their Situation. The Cen- | 
turions, fome of whom had been feleéted from 
veteran Legions, and on account of their Bravery 
promoted to higher Stations among the new Levies; | 
fought refolutely to maintain the Glory they had 
acquired, and endeavoured to fell theirs Lives as | 
dear as-they could. Their Valour obliging the | 
Enemy to fall back a littl, part of the Troops, 
contrary to Expectation, reached the Camp. 
The reft were furrounded and cut to pieces by the 
Barbarians. 


_ XXXVIII. Tue Germans, defpairing to carry 

- the Camp, as they faw ogr Men now. prepared to 
- defend the Works, repaffed the Rhine with the 
Booty they had depofited $n the Woods. But fo 
reat was the Terror of the Remans even after their 

| Reen, that C. Védufenus arriving in the Camp 
the fame Night with the Cavalry, could not per-. 
fuade them that Cefar and the Army were fafe. For 
Fear had taken fo thorough a poffeffion of their 
Minds, that as if bereft of Underftanding, they 
erfifted in believing the Infantry was wholly de- 
foya, and that the Cavalry alone had efcaped : 
jt feeming to them altogether incredible, that the 


Germans 
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fa a Germans would have dared to attack the: Camp, had BOOK 
tof: no Misfortune befallen the Roman Army. But 
Ca Cefar’s Arrival foon put an end totheir Fears. 


em, ¢ 4 "i 

byt XXXIX. Uron his Return, being informed of 
W: what had happened, he only complained. of the 
miy fending out the Cohorts to forage; obferving: 
ont ‘€ Thatin War nothing ought to be left to Fortune, 
re hie “© whofe Power appeared evidently in the fudden 
fe ‘© Arrival of the Enemy, and much more in their 
ot “© Coming up unperceived to the very Gates of the 

Ce “© Camp.” But nothing in this whole Affair ap- 

e(e peared to him more wonderful, than that the Ger- 

od fe mans having croffed the Rhine with defign to plunder- 
pz the Territories of Ambiorix, fhould by falling up- 

[ye On the Roman Camp do him a moft acceptable Ser- 

bey hs vice. ; 

ae XL. Cæsar marched a fecond timeto harrafs 
roa the Enemy, and having drawn a great number of 
Cr Troops together from the neighbouring States, fent 
„ý them into all Parts upon this Service. All the 
1" Hloufes and Villages were fet on fire: the Plunder 
was univerfal: the vaft number of Men and 
Horfes not only deftroyed great Quantities of Corn, 


| A but the Rains and advanegd Seafon made Havock 
p- of all that was left; infomuch. that if any of the 
= Enemy efcaped for the grefent, it feemed yet likely, 
vg that after the Retreat of the Army, they muft perifh 
Cie by Famine. As the Cavalry wage divided into many 


, Parties, they often came to Places, where the Prifon- 
1E ers not only informed them they had feen Ambiorix 
flying, but that he could even yet be fcarce out of 
view. The Hope of coming up with him made 
them leave nothing unattempted, as imagining they 
, would thereby gain the higheft Favour with Czar, 
whofe good Fortune wanted only this to render it 
af | : compleat. 
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Kcompleat. But all their Endeavours were fruitlefs ! 


for he ftill found means to hide himfelf in the Woods 


“v= and Moraffes; whence removing privately in the 


Night, he efcaped into other Regions, accompanied 
with only four Horfemen,; in whom alone he durft 
confide. ; 


XLI. Cæsar having deftroyed the whole Coun- 
try, led back his Army intu the. Territories of the 
Rbemi, with the lofs of only two Cohorts. There 
he fummoned a general Aflembly of Gaul, to ex- 
amine into the Affair of the Sencnes and Carnutes : 
and having paffed a fevere Sentence againft cco, 
the Contriver of the Revolt, ordered him to be exe- 
cuted on the fpot. Some fearing a like fate, fled : 
whom havjng banifhed by a Decree of the Diet, he | 


quartered two Legéons in Treves, two among the 


Lingones, and the remaining fix at 4zendigum, in the 
Country of the Senones. And having „provided the 
Army with Corn, he went? purfuant to his Defign, 
into Italy, to hold the Affemblies of Cifaipine 
Gaul. . 
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